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Foreword 


J NEED for some type of advisory or supervisory service to rural teach- 

ers was recognized early in the development of our system of free pub- 
lic schools. The office of county superintendent of schools was established 
in many states about a century ago, partly to meet this need. The states 
were responsible under the Constitution of the United States for educating 
their citizens; a large portion of those citizens were in rural areas of the 
nation. In most of these areas the one-room district school was the center 
of learning. The “aloneness” of these teachers, and often the meagerness of 
their professional training, made it essential that the state have someone 
nearer than the capital to give them leadership. Provision of this leadership 
became the responsibility of the county superintendent (in some states the 
division, district, or union superintendent). 

However, the superintendent had administrative responsibilities; these 
seemed to increase with the years. Furthermore, to give effective assistance 
to teachers in their work with children required special fitness and prep- 
aration. So, in the second decade of the present century, a movement to 
provide the services of qualified supervisors to all teachers in rural schools 
got under way in several states. This movement has grown. Nevertheless a 
majority of the counties in the United States still have only such supervisory 
help as the superintendent can offer. : 

Many states and counties not now adequately provided with supervisory 
services are developing new programs or extending existing ones. This 
yearbook should be of help to persons engaged in developing these pro- 
grams. It explores the experiences of many people over a period of thirty- 
Five years to determine what is good supervision and to show how effec- 
tive programs are developed. It is not, and does not purport to be, a com- 
prehensive report of supervisory programs serving rural teachers, 

This yearbook will also be useful to the supervisor on the job, whether 
she be a fledgling or a veteran of many years’ service, and to the supervisor- 
in-training who secks to know the problems and opportunities she will face. 

The volume is written in terms of the rural supervisor at work, be- 
cause she faces certain unique problems. But the viewpoint it expresses, the 
values and principles it illustrates are those held by good supervisors every- 
where. Its wealth of practical illustrations makes it invaluable to any per- 
son who functions as a supervisor, whatever his or her title or wherever he 

<S. 

or r ern have contributed to the preparation of this volume. The 
f persons who collaborated in any direct way are listed on pages 

se kanks are due them and especially to members of the year- 
2 Ok committee for their thoughtful planning and for direct contributions 


b 
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to the volume. Special recognition and thanks are due Marcia Everett, not 
only for her major contribution as yearbook editor and chairman of the 
committee, but also for her long and inspired leadership in the field of 
rural supervision. The rich resources she brought to her task as editor are 
reflected in the yearbook. 
Howard A. Dawson 
Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association . 
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A Viewpoint 


This Is Supervision 


person brings to the printed or spoken word a unique background of 

training and experience. This makes the same word have different 
shades of meaning to different people. Supervision has many connotations 
of meaning because of the differences in background, training, and ex- 
perience among school personnel. To one teacher it may bring images of 
a person who gave teaching blueprints to follow and then inspected to see 
that they were followed. This might be called “architect” supervision. To 
another teacher it might mean a frill or fad of the educational system in 
the form of a useless employee who draws a better salary than she and 
does nothing but go from one school or classroom to another in response 
to some call for trivial needs to be met. This might be called “butterfly” 
supervision. Still another might conjure up visions of an unhappy ordeal 
to prepare for and pass thru with a certain amount of fear and trembling. 
This teacher puts her best foot forward, attempts to conceal any weakness, 
trembles as an accused prisoner at the bar, gives a sigh of relief when the 
supervisor has gone, and wonders if she will be recommended next year. 
This might be called “cat and mouse” supervision. 

This yearbook takes the point of view that none of these concepts rep- 
resents true supervision. Supervision is not the sole responsibility of any 
one person. It is a function that is carried on by many people, in many 
ways, at many different times, in many different places. There should be 
one or more persons whose primary responsibility is to make it possible for 
supervision to take place. Everything that takes place, and everyone who 
helps things to take place to help children grow, becomes a part of super- 

vision. The Master Teacher said, “I come to bring 
Supervision seeks to life and bring it more abundantly.” Any person or 
help children grow thing that brings the “more abundant life” to chil- 

dren in our schools then becomes an integral part 
of the supervisory process. A special person, the supervisor, is charged with 
the responsibility of coordinating all school personnel and making avail- 
able outside agencies and resources in order to make this result come more 
speedily. Supervision is really not the best word. Consultant, or helping 
teacher, is more suggestive of the real function of a person primarily 
charged with these responsibilities. 

The functions of such a special person might be summed up tersely in 
five terms: a stimulating function, a facilitating function, an aggravating 
function, a coordinating function, and an evaluating function. 

It is the responsibility of supervision to stimulate all persons concerned 
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to want to improve facilities, instructional methods, and administrative 
processes. Supervision must encourage every person to want to assume 
leadership at the time and place when that person’s talent or skill is most 
appropriate. This concept of leadership makes it possible for everyone to 
be a leader at one time or another. 

Supervision has a facilitating function. To facilitate means to help 
others do the things they cannot do for themselves. Teachers and children 
by common agreement want to do certain things. They have a desire to 
do, and then need help to do, those things which they cannot do because 
there are certain facilities lacking, or administrative procedures are in the 
way, or certain skills are needed. Supervision provides these needed helps 
securing them from whatever persons, agencies, or other sources are best 
able to supply them. 

The aggravating function may seem out of place in the scheme of super- 
vision but it is not. It means “needling into action.” It is the thing that 
cranks up the human engine so that motivation can take over and furnish 
the power of self-propulsion. It is the same aggravation that moves one out 
of his easy chair and gets him to look at the basement and exclaim, “I didn’t 
know it needed cleaning up so badly; sure, I want to make it more live- 
able.” 

The coordinating function of supervision makes it possible for teachers 
to share with one another, help each other, and work as groups in the im- 
provement of the schools. It acts to bring community and school together 
in working relationship. It puts the school and community in touch with 
state and national resources. This function of supervision is especially im- 
portant in those rural areas where teachers work alone in little schools iso- 
lated from professional contacts. There, supervision can ward off loneli- 
ness, open channels of communication, and bring teachers together to work 
and play. F f a 

The last function is the evaluating function. Here the aim is to get 
teachers, principals, superintendents, board members, all school personnel, 
parents, and children constantly to ask themselves: ‘ How far has this ef- 
fort helped us to progress?” “What have we accomplished in terms of what 
we started out to do?” “What growth has taken place in children?” “What 
are our weaknesses?” “What facilities have been improved?” “How have 
: teacher?” “an administrator?” “a board member?” “a child?” 
“What knowledges, skills, habits, attitudes have I acquired?” “What evi- 
dences do we see of the more abundant life? i How much better do we 
work together as a staff?” “as a school community? To what extent have 
I thrown off routine and become a creative teacher-person? i 

The type of supervision described here ay be called the bubbling up 
trickling down” supervision. Ideas and suggestions “bubble up” from 


nd 3 3 
ate and from small committees. They are fitted into the whole 
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educational picture, and then they “trickle down” 
Supervision is good to the appropriate focal point for action. The 
when everyone shares teacher, or any other member of the staff, thinks 

and speaks and works for “our school” and “our 
educational program” rather than, “Mr. Brown’s school” or “the super- 
visor’s program.” 

In the last analysis, the effectiveness of supervision is measured by the 
quality of the human relationships which emerge. Supervision is good 
when everyone who shares in it—children, teachers, parents, the supervisor, 
administrators, others—respect each other and are growing in their ability 
to work together for things they value. 


The chapters that follow attempt to picture supervision from this view- 
point. 
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PART T 
PROGRAMS IN ACTION 


How does supervision take place in rural areas? Who are the people 
that help? What are the times, the places, and the circumstances thru 
which rural teachers grow in their ability to help children have a “more 
abundant life”? How do rural supervisors stimulate and encourage the 
“bubbling up and trickling down” process thru which all who share in the 
program may grow? These questions are the chief concern of the four 


chapters which follow. 
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Chapter 1 
The Supervisor Works in Many Ways 


T: rittes by which supervisors are known vary—helping teacher, super- 

vising teacher, assistant superintendent, supervisor, and coordinator. So 
do the situations in which they work. But everywhere supervision is con- 
cerned with people—with children and their teachers, and with others who 
help those children and their teachers to grow. How do supervisors work? 
What do they do? Many things, as this diary shows. 


A Day WITH A RURAL-ELEMENTARY COORDINATOR 


Wednesday morning. Early ... dark . . . chilly. But there’s added incentive 
to get out of bed. Im going to have an interesting day visiting some rural 
schools in the southern section of San Diego County. I am going with the ele- 
mentary coordinator who serves this area and we are leaving early because we 
have many schools to visit and more than a hundred miles to travel. 

Why don’t you come with us! You won’t mind an early rising and a late 
return when you can see rural schools in action as well as “the land where the 
lemon trees bloom . . . where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket’s 
gloom... .” 

Incidently, there’s a reason for going on Wednesday. It is a typical day for 
our coordinator to spend in the field. Friday and Monday are not. 

On Friday the entire staff of the county schools office work at the Service 
Center. That is the day the superintendent, members of the staff, and repre- 
sentative field personnel plan and evaluate the services; coordinate activities; 
ormation and materials; and participate in many experiences which 
I stimulation and growth. Monday is the day the coordinators 
e small schools spend selecting materials, previewing films, 
eparing for teachers’ meetings, working with the com- 
on curriculum for small hogie, and contributing to 

ilizi and national planning related to rural education. 
anduh ak E R is at the San Diego County Schools Service Center, 
we pick up several boxes of materials. These include a new set of slides and 
some other recently acquired materials which were selected on Monday. Some 
of these are to supplement those which were previously ordered by a teacher 
; our way. 
ai of epee 2 notice te soil conservation work that Mr. Reed is 
ia i his farm and we discuss how he and a member of the Soil Conserva- 
ion Service have helped the children and adults of the school district in which 
ae to solve the problem of erosion in the schoolyard. 

F iles along our journey we reach the school where we are to leave 

Thirty m1 T ves. We stop only long enough for the coordinator to explain 
one of our pac an hess are some new materials which may be helpful to the 
F pe ET who is working on the individual project related to weather 
eighth-gra 


2 r 3 for tl y ver-all county services to rural schools in San Diego 
he story of over: I] county se 
See Chapter 3 y 


County. 
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who work in th 
evaluating new books, pr 
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lanning the panel on “Recreation Needs 
forecasting and ete Sa Panis pian eel is made up of eighth graders 
of Our peed at the next meeting of the local farm organization. 
and mt he ee that teachers call a “stop-by” visit. We shall make another 
dene he ate oon. It will be the result of a phone call request yester- 
one of these this aftern day by the teacher who directs the a cappella choir in 
D iter another school along this highway. Thru the desire 
“Stop-by” visits expressed by teachers in several of the teachers’ clubs 
are:made last fall the coordinator arranges her schedule so that 
hers know the week, or weeks, of each month when she plans to be 
all aing peko highways. In this way teachers hesitate less to phone or write 
travelin: me ON 
for short eee e eledua further in advance, so that principals, teachers, and 
oua ie ample time to prepare for classroom visitations, follow-up con- 
on wi faculty meetings on baer | 
hen we arrive at our destination, chi dren come to greet us. ‘ alk 
aane hoolhouse, one of the children inquires why the coordinator doesn’t 
to the a vies” as she used to do. Smiling, she tells him that now there is little 
bring: = ae bring such materials because most schools have their own pro- 
fost or A an order educational films to arrive at times when teachers and 
lector is bs lanned and are ready for them. His school and four others in 
po had he use of projectors which are available thru the Audio-Visual 
mema These can be ordered for a week at a time and are delivered from 
oe Center. The coordinator then reminds him that the film he saw last 
me on Alaska was acquired in this way. 4 i 
Soon we meet the principal and teachers and after friendly greetings have 
been exchanged, the coordinator gives the teacher of the middle grades some of 
the newer professional books on the teaching of spelling, and tells her that the 
assistant in the curriculum library has marked the places which may be of 
reatest help on the problems indicated in her note. f 
F We talk with the principal for a few minutes, He 
Coordinator and brings the coordinator up to date on the parent-teacher 
principal plan association activities in which he feels she has an in- 
together terest, and discusses with her the n 


ys carried in from the 
> esert terrapin, whose 
prosent-permanent hamë is the science lal Service Center, How- 
ever, he seldom spends time there for he moves about from school to school, 
usually via the weekly delivery truck. There are some reference books, too, in 
which the children can find out how to care for him. 


Following these sharing experiences the teacher introduces the reading 
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period. Since she requested this visit for the purpose of obtaining help in eval- 
uating and improving her reading program, she invites the coordinator to sit 
in each reading circle. Here the coordinator reads with the children and par- 
ticipates in the discussions. The opportunity for her and the teacher to make 
further plans to improve the program will come during 

the children’s rest and play period at noon. These Coordinator gives 
follow-up conferences are possible thru a cooperative assistance on request 
arrangement with the other teachers who assume her 

responsibility for the noon playground duties. 

When the time for physical education arrives and plans are being made for 
the period, the coordinator offers to teach a new game she learned last week at 
a physical-education workshop in another area of the county. We learn that 
there is a series of such workshops being sponsored by one of the teachers’ clubs 
and directed by the county coordinator of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

As the children come in from play, the coordinator finds a moment to chat 
with a boy who is being helped by the special education coordinator. We are 
told that marked improvement in this child’s speech is evident and is largely 
due to the fine cooperation on the part of his parents and teacher in carrying 
out the plans which the special education coordinator developed with them. 

Now we go to the middle grade room where the coordinator is scheduled 
to work with two children who have had great difficulty with arithmetic, After 
a few minutes of friendly conversation, the work with the children begins. 
One child’s difficulty has its roots in an emotional problem within the home. 
Recently the guidance coordinator led a case conference in which the teacher, 
the school nurse, the parents, and the elementary coordinator participated. At 
this time each of them planned ways in which he could contribute to the child’s 
security. The time today devoted to help in arithmetic provides an opportunity 
for the coordinator to observe the effectiveness of the work which is being done 
and to give him additional proof of her concern and affection for him. For the 
other child, the coordinator and teacher previously outlined a program of in- 
dividual instruction. The time is spent with him today in order to further assist 
the teacher in evaluating the child’s progress and in planning for his future 

ent. 
Beare eat lunch at picnic tables under some eucalyptus trees, we have fun 
laughing and talking with the children and teachers. The public-health nurse 
arrives just before we finish, and the coordinator takes a few minutes to check 
with her on final plans for the health panel which is to be the program for 
the next meeting of the teachers club in the area. 

After her conference with the primary teacher, the , P 

dinator meets us in the seventh- and eighth-grade Assistance of special 
coor 7 soon as the bell rings, a committee of chil- coordinators used 
foom. He sus to look at the soil experiments which 
dren ine conducting. The chairman of the committee has a list of questions 
this AEN bite children need information not available to them and asks the 
on whic if there is some way she can help them. She offers to consult the 
coordinator djnator about the questions and to locate source material which 
ie oe the school on next week’s delivery truck. She suggests that if 
an be ae to write a letter the science coordinator would be better able 
the children were find a visit to their classroom possible. 


might even $ 5 
to ee = start on our way to the school where the arithmetic meeting is to 
en a 
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. We make another “stop-by” visit enroute, however. It is at a seven- 


Once more we are on our way. Soon we arrive at the school where the 
coordinator serves as a consultant to the group of teachers working on the prob- 
lem of improving arithmetic instruction. 

This is the fourth in a series of meetings which this group has planned 
with the guidance of the coordinator. During the meeting, teachers analyze 
problems in the field of arithmetic teaching, study research findings, and deter- 
mine ways to apply them in their own classrooms. 

For supper we drive to a nearby lodge where we are met by a Secondary 
Coordinator who is going with us tonight to the regular meeting of one of the 
seven rural teachers’ clubs and who has brought with him the speaker of the 
evening. These meetings, arranged and planned by teacher committees for 
the purpose of providing inservice stimulation and growth, are devoted to 
themes determined by needs and interests of teachers in the various clubs. 

The meetings may be workshops in such areas as child growth and develop- 
ment, science, music, arts and crafts, or they may be informational talks, il- 
lustrated lectures, panels, or discussion groups. However, we learn that more 
and more the trend in meeting patterns is toward greater group parti 

Participating in this evening’s meeting ar 
Coordinator works and other lay citizens w. 
thru teachers clubs 


cipation. 
e trustees 
ho have a real interest in to- 
night’s program, as well as the Principals and teachers 

of eight elementary schools and the high school in the 
district. 

During the business meeting, one of the trustees tells of some information 
regarding pending legislation affecting school finance. He states that his under- 
standing of the ramifications and value of these bills was increased during the 
recent visit of the accountant from the Business Field-Service Unit of the 
County Schools Office. 

The group discusses the need for further know FA 
measures and decides to devote part of the next meeting to a talk on the e 
by the assistant superintendent in the County Schools Office who is in ch ae 
of special services. The high-school principal offers clerical help for mimeo: aoe 
ing necessary announcements for this next meeting, so that there will sill be 
time for following thru on program plans developed earlier, ESU 

Announcements are made of an art workshop which is bei 4 
weeks and of the meeting of the County Health Gaian hal Se tyo 
Center on Saturday. © Vervice 

The club representatives for the annual R 
ing are selected. The coordinator reports t 
workshop, held in cooperation with State 
informs the group that a summer workshop 


ledge of current legisl 


ural Teachers Club Planning Meet. 
hat plans for the annual summer 
College, are developing, She also 
on conservation is being considered 


as a result of recommendations made by rural teachers at their autumnal re- 
treat at Camp Cuyamaca.” 

The speaker is introduced by the president of the club. His subject is “Meet- 
ing Recreational Needs in Rural Areas.” During the discussion following the 
speaker’s presentation, several teachers and the coordinators share the thinking 
of the recreation group of a recent regional conference in rural education. Sug- 
gestions for possible action on problems of this area come from the group and 
a committee is appointed to explore resources further and make recommenda- 
tions. 

e After the meeting, while refreshments are being served, the coordinator has 
the opportunity to become better acquainted with members of the community 
who are present, and during this visiting an invitation is accepted to discuss 
the social-studies program at a future meeting of the study group of the local 
parent-teacher association. The theme of this group is “Citizenship Education” 
which is an integral part of the state parent-teacher association program. 

And now our day is almost over! As we drive home, we discuss the many 
experiences we have had and the coordinator helps us to understand more 
thoroly the program of the county schools, and her part in it. The coordinator, 
with whom we have traveled, is one of three elementary coordinators who 
serve the forty-six small elementary schools and their 


120 teachers in the rural areas of San Diego County. Equalized educa- 
The essence of their job is to recognize needs, be tional opportunities 
aware of resources to meet these needs, and so bring the goal 


them together that the children in rural areas of San 
Diego County will have full educational opportunities. 


Knowing Resources and Helping Teachers Use Them 


This story of a day with a rural coordinator gives a glimpse of the 
changing facets of a supervisor's work. One of the first things she did was 
to stop to “pick up boxes of materials.” Later, while traveling to the school, 
she pointed out Mr. Reed’s farm and described how he and a member of 
the Soil Conservation Service had helped the children and adults to solve 
the problem of erosion in the schoolyard. During the day, she had oppor- 


tunity to plan with the nurse and to get acquainted with some lay people 
at a community gathering. Learning to know at firsthand the resources of 
a community, finding ways of acquainting teachers with these resources, 
and helping them to use these in the most significant ways is one of the 
supervisor's prime responsibilities. l 
On the way to her office in the court house one morning, a supervisor 
heard the county engineer describing an attempt to be made that day to 
change the course of a small stream which in flood 
times overflowed with disastrous results to nearby Sensing the value of 
farms. The children and parents of two of the the dramatic 
schools in which she worked would be much af- 


sored by the San Diego city and county schools and the city and+ 
d to provide camping experience for all sixth-grade childr 
y and educational groups use its facilities for weeke: 


2 Camp Cuyamaca is spon: 
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tected by this change. For some reason no one in the schools had been 
aware of this plan; hence, no preparation had been made to make use 
of the opportunities it afforded. Quickly changing her plans, the super- 
visor conferred with the engineer, then hurried to the two schools and to 
members of the boards of education to make arrangements for the upper- 
grade children of both schools to be present to see this engineering project. 
This field trip was the beginning of an outstanding study of conservation 
by the children in the two schools. It resulted not only in widely improved 
soil practices but in purposefully acquired scientific and historical informa- 
tion, interest, and insight. 

It is easy to look at a resource and fail to recognize it because it is so 
much a part of our lives. Perhaps a supervisor should check occasionally 

to see how many new opportunities for using re- 
Taking stock of sources she and the teachers have found during the 
available resources year. These are some which might be considered in 
making such a check: 

State parks, game farms, hatcheries, or other forms of refuge; additions 
or improvements made to these. 

New buildings erected for any purpose; new families recently arrived; 
a review of the talents, travels, and occupations of folks already here, 

All the many county agencies such as the Red Cross organization and 
the county agricultural services—the 4-H Club leader, the home agent, the 
county agent with their direct contact with the state and national organiza. 
tions are inseparable from the program of a rural school, 

All the natural resources of the community (even if onl 
and stars”). 

The historic lore and monuments 
grows!). 

The health services, the organizations which ar 
welfare work, the state board of children’s guardians, 


Specialists from various fields of work, from the 
or from the mine or factory. 


nie 
y “wind, sand, 


(how rich the supervisor's own life 


e interested in child 
and the school nurses, 


state teachers college, 


Helping the teachers to find and use man 
other phase of using resources. Some superviso 
of carefully hoarded helps while others have 
equipped curriculum laboratories. In either case, 
er’s equipment by providing abundant materials 
terest is an important phase of the supervisor’s w 
kodachromes, books, periodicals, pictures, 
other information about sources of hel 
general equipment. 
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Working with Groups of Teachers 


Supervisors long have worked thru teachers’ meetings and various 
kinds of group conferences. Emphasis on curriculum development has 
brought into being innumerable teacher committees. But appointing a com- 
mittee or holding a group meeting may not bring about desirable growth 
unless sound technics of working together are used. Leaders who hope to 
arrive at effective solutions of problems and to have people grow in the 
process are therefore concerned with the size of the group and the physical 
setting in which the group is to work. They give 
thought to the role of leadership and the responsi- Group skills must 
bility of participants; how each person is to achieve be developed 
a sense of adequacy; how decisions can be demo- 


cratically reached. 

Doing things together is stimulating for the supervisor and for the 
teacher. It brings results seldom attainable by a one-man team. Often, too, 
a supervisor can discuss new ideas and suggestions with a group of teach- 
ers which if presented to the same persons individually might go unheard. 
Tho teachers need plenty of the supervisor's undivided time, total growth 
is impossible without the friendly give and take among their peers which 
small well-planned group meetings make possible. 

Accounts of effective group activity appear thruout this yearbook. 
Teachers work in small groups on problems of their own choosing. They 
help make plans and decisions and together learn better ways of working. 
Supervisors, too, are setting up programs for their own personal and pro- 
fessional growth and learning thru experience to better understand and 
use the technics of working in groups. m 

Among group activities that have received the enthusiastic approval of 
teachers are summer workshops and county institutes where workshop 
technics are used. Says one participant: 

«No words can really give you the feeling of a 
you've been to one, you know. If you Workshops develop 
haven't, you must g0 and see. We can put the def- confident workers 
initi down for you, and the somewhat dry, 
initions | al evaluation of the courses. But that won't tell you what a work- 
ai y is. That won't put into your heart the feeling you'll get from 
shop If-confidence a workshop brings to you in knowing how to cope 
e EA oblems, the new lilt in your personality that comes from the 
with your n i quietly acquire, or the zest that will give you a new 
social SOND 3 zon, a new feeling of wanting to go back into your 
pride ın ne? fall and tackle those problems, and make life more inter- 


classroom in t hildren and for yourself.” 
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help. A teacher discovers that her problems are other teachers’ ye 
they seem much less overwhelming when she sees how ae ne fi 
Mrs. W was head-teacher of a three-teacher school in which older children 
had previously done considerable property damage. The sires had 
so emphasized her responsibility for preventing such re eee or en- 
forcing “discipline’—that this problem outweighed all other ie 
her thinking as she began a five-week workshop. Talking informally wit 
other teachers, hearing of their problems and how they met them, helped 
to free her from excessive worry about “discipline so that she could focus 
her efforts on some positive ways of improving her work with children. 
Experiencing in a workshop the ways of working together which were 
advocated for use with children helped one group of teachers to under- 
stand the difficulties and confusions children sometimes face. They selected 
their most urgent problems and organized into small groups to work on 
them. These scemed reasonable and manageable things to do, For most 
of the groups, it was also quite easy to discover the resources they could 
use in attacking their problems and to agree upon satisfactory plans of 
work. One group, however, found itself hazy as to its purpose and limited 
in tangible resources on which to draw. One experienced teacher, 
that she was getting nothing from the group situation, withdrew to 
her individual interests. Only when the supervisor helped them | 
to look at their experience in the light of their work With children, did 
these teachers sense the confusion children may experience when faced 
with new and unfamiliar ways of working. They were then ready to re- 
new their group efforts with a fuller understanding of the importance of 
the process of doing things together. : 
Taking part in planning, thinking together, finding and evaluating 
solutions as a group is but one of many profitable ways of doing things to- 
gether. Other types of experiences may be the richer for being sh 


feeling 
pursue 
as a group 


ared. 


In Wisconsin, demonstration rooms are some- 
Demonstrations times carried on in connection with workshops. All 
stimulate group teachers enrolled in the workshops know their 
effort school situations—the buildings, the number of 


children enrolled, the available textbooks and the 
records of children. Thus they are able to relate what they observe to the 
needs of their own schools. 

Under careful guidance, small groups of teache 
room. In conferences following the observations tea 
such practical problems as: How are integrated unit 
What are effective ways of studying children? What 
conditions? How may school be made attractive? De 
schedules that make for a minimum of classes and e 
of large units of work. Organizing a reading 


rs observe in each 
chers receive help on 
s of work developed? 
are desirable physical 
veloping flexible daily 
ncourage development 
program, 
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Some teachers develop tentative plans of work as an outgrowth of their 
observations and the discussions which follow. One group of five teachers 
developed resource units in conservation that would be especially adaptable 
to the needs of their community. One of them contributed by bringing in 
a survey made in her district—a soil conservation project. The science 
teachers of the state teachers college, where the workshop was in session, 
arranged field trips for the group. In another group each teacher drew the 
floor plans of the school in which she was to teach. She then planned the 
best possible arrangement of work space, how to meet the need for proper 
lighting, and similar details. 

One supervisor reports that perhaps the most 


rewarding practice followed recently in her district Teacher gecape 
was the holding of regular meetings of teachers develop curriculum 
from one to four o'clock at least once a month. The materials 


teachers wished to make some contribution to a 

state course of study soon to be issued. The supervisor helped them build 
a democratic organization for carrying on the work. After a general dis- 
cussion participated in by all the teachers and the supervisor, a list of pos- 
sible curriculum problems was made. From this list four problems were 
finally selected by the group. Each teacher then decided where she could 
work best. Each of the four committees elected its own chairman and re- 
cording secretary. 

The supervisor visited and worked with each committee at every meet- 
ing. She brought books from the county library, the school library, and 
her own library, and kept a check on these materials. She brought articles 
and magazines, sometimes pointing out certain sections which would give 
insight in the solution of some problem that had arisen in a committee. At 
appropriate intervals the supervisor arranged the mimeographing of ma- 
terials so that each member of a committee might see what conclusions 
had been reached at that point. From time to time she made suggestions 
to each committee. If these were put in writing, she was careful to assure 
the committee that they were to be used only if found helpful. When the 
supervisor found a common problem being discussed in three or four of 
the separate committees she saw that the problem was brought before the 
entire group at the next general meeting. She arranged for the county 
supervisor of elementary education to visit with each committee and then 
hold a discussion meeting with the entire group. (Previously she had sent 
the county supervisor the up-to-date minutes of the separate committees.) 

These monthly teachers meetings seemed fruitful to the supervisor be- 
cause there was evidence that leadership among the teachers was develop- 
ing, teachers were learning to work cooperatively, and they were growing 
in. understanding of the educational philosophy of the school, and of its 
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purposes and objectives. The meetings also helped teachers to understand 
more the meaning of supervision. 


For several years Greenbrier County, West Vir- 


‘Veaclier groups ginia, has been experimenting with half-day rural- 
sare levees group meetings. Requests by teachers for the oppor- 
work tunity to watch one another at work and so to eval- 


uate their own teaching by observing fellow teach- 
ers in action prompted this development. To get the plan under way a 
few of the most successful one-room teachers were consulted individually. 
They were willing to help by being hosts to the first group meetings in 
their areas. Their neighbor schools were then informed of the meeting and 
invited to attend, altho there was no compulsion for them to do so. 
Visiting teachers were allowed to dismiss their schools at noon in order 
to arrive at the host school by one o'clock. About half of the afternoon was 
consumed in teaching by the host teacher. The pupils were then dismissed 
so that the remainder of the afternoon could be spent in an informal round- 
table discussion. Every possible effort was exerted to have each teacher 
make some definite contribution to the discussion. Likewise, every teacher 
was encouraged to relate the observed teaching to his own teaching situa- 


At the conclusion of the first meetin 
asked to state frankly their opinion of the value of the meeting and whether 
or not they desired another. Teachers in all eight local areas were almost 
unanimously of the opinion that the meetings were very helpful and should 
be continued. The question then arose as to which school would serve as 
host for the next meeting. At first the teachers were somewhat hesitant in 
extending invitations, but there is no record of the failure of any group to 
persuade one of their number to do so. In fact, as time went on there gen- 
erally have been more invitations than could be accepted. Either the count 
superintendent or his assistant attended every group meeting; usually both 
were present. In the beginning one of them served as chairman for the dis- 
cussion period. As teachers became accustomed to the procedures of con- 


ducting the discussions, they were encouraged to select one of their own 
number as chairman. 


g in each area, the teachers were 


the principals shared in at least twelve. The two su 
at all meetings, and the superintendent and his 
three-fourths of them. 


Pervisors were present 
assistant attended at least 
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The opportunity afforded by these meetings for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents to build human relationships which 
smooth the way for effective follow-up in a program of more personal 
supervision cannot be too greatly emphasized. Nor can the worth of the 
plan for self evaluation by the individual teacher be overestimated. But the 
greatest proof of the value of the meetings lies in the evident improvement 
of teaching technics and teaching morale. 

Supervisors and teachers meet together for many purposes. Things to 
do together lengthen into endless lists; legitimate reasons for doing them 
are not so easy to find, for each teacher herself must feel some need, pur- 
pose, or desire which attending a meeting will sat- 


isfy if the time she spends is to be worthwhile. Thru Working together 
the process of working together democratically and democratically 
informally, teachers and supervisors learn and grow brings growth 


and the total program improves in many ways: 

Once teachers learn thru experience the technics of successful group 
interaction they use these methods in their classroom and in their com- 
munity groups. Purposing, planning, doing, and evaluating become daily 
experiences with the children. 


A sense of “we-ness” and “togetherness” develops. Teachers say “our 
program.” 


A group of people working together evolve better ideas and plans than 
any one of the individuals working alone could produce. 


The teacher’s morale is strengthened when she feels she is an accepted, 
respected, and contributing member of a group; that her contribution is 
needed for the success of the whole plan. 


The teacher who works alone in a small rural school finds companion- 
ship, stimulation, and inspiration and always has something pleasurable 
to which to look forward. 


Teachers feel added strength when they find that others have similar 
problems and difficulties and are willing to face them openly and honestly. 


When teachers and supervisor together set up over-all programs in 


group meetings, the supervisor's subsequent work with the individual class- 


room teacher is more purposeful. 
New ideas are more readily accepted and applied when worked out in 
a group than when the supervisor “tells” the teacher directly. 


The concept of the possibilities and meanings of education seems by 


some magic to flower more easily and perfectly in the atmosphere of a pur- 


poseful group experience. 
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Being a Consultant with Individual Teachers 


Old concepts of supervision fast disappear when supervisors really prac- 
tice the philosophy that their function is to work with teachers. The teacher 
no longer asks, “What do you want me to do?” Instead she seeks the help 
of a friend and co-worker; says, “Will you help me plan what to do about 
this?” With many teachers, however, readiness to accept the supervisor as 
a consultant has to be developed, so the supervisor is careful always to work 
in ways that build that readiness. Instead of “Well, what can I do for you 
today?” she says, “I was interested in the way you were helping the chil- 
dren with that problem. There are some materials in my files that might 
help you. Would you like them?” 

Believing that the individual teacher is the key to better education, the 
supervisor works to make every teacher feel adequate. She finds ways to 
help every one become a contributing member of her teacher group. She 
plans so that each teacher grows some way every year. She recognizes the 
need to keep the educational program continually in the process of evoly- 
ing; only thus will teachers coming newly into the system find challenge 
and sense of accomplishment. The supervisor continually evaluates her 
work with teachers by considering its outcomes in terms of obsery 
provement in the educational experiences of children. To accompl 
aims the supervisor works in various ways. 

Wisconsin supervising teachers consider it their responsibility to spread 
their efforts in all areas that affect a child’s welfare and development, They 
usually work in their day-to-day routine with, or thru, the teacher, They 
plan with the principal and teachers about the work to be accomplished 
while the supervisor is present in a school. These plans provide time for 
the supervisor to visit the classrooms in response to the teachers’ specific 
requests for help. They make it possible for the supervisor to help the 
teacher with individual children who may be in need of special guidance. 
They include time for supervisor and teacher to make home visits together. 
This same teacher-principal-supervisor planning sets up problems to be 
discussed during after-school meetings. In addition to this work with 
teachers these supervisors work with boards of education to provide better 
equipment; with nurses, welfare workers, librarians, and others to 
strengthen services to children in other ways. 

Excerpts from a Wisconsin supervisor’s diary give specific instances of 
ways in which she responds to teachers’ requests for help: 


able im- 
ish these 


Wednesday 1:45 p. m—Worked with individual 
teachers. Pupil Y—A sixth-grade boy of high intelli 


this small three-room school can provide. A home 
i 7 . call was sch i Ls 
parents to discuss his needs. eduled with his 
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Wednesday 3:30 p. m—Met the primary teachers of X School (eight teach- 
ers from kindergarten, Grades One, Two, and Three) to discuss philosophy, or- 
ganization, reporting of pupil progress, and the need for parent education and 
cooperation to initiate the so-called “ungraded primary school” which the 
teachers want to try. 


Thursday—Spent the morning at Fern School at the request of Mrs. R who 
needed help in learning to use the audiometer, which she borrowed from her 
instructor in the course she is taking in hearing conservation. The testing took 
the entire forenoon; but, since the teacher is attempting to make the profes- 
sional training she is receiving effective in her own school, and since this work 
offered an opportunity to observe individual personalities, the time was well 
spent. Of all the pupils tested O seems the most immature and ill-adjusted. He 
doesn’t have the social confidence which he seemed to have four years ago 
when he entered school. Altho according to test results, his intelligence is 
average, he does not do well in school. The advice of the psychiatrist and the 
psychologist is essential in understanding and meeting the needs of this child. 


These activities as well as the stories to follow show the supervisor 
working closely with teachers. Professional supervision presupposes that 
teacher and supervisor are able to work together as equals. Each has his 
own particular part to play in the education of 
children. Both are equally needed and, therefore, Friendly personal 
equally worthy of respect. When friendly, confident relationships essential 
relationships exist between supervisor and teacher 
this cooperative approach to common problems develops easily. 

Often it is necessary for the supervisor to take direct responsibility for 
building such relationships. Teacher and supervisor need to know and 
trust each other thru having many shared experiences—professional, social, 
the casual contacts of life in the same community. Then they can be mu- 
tually helpful. But if their one point of contact is the classroom, if they 
have no other bridges by which they can reach each other, differences re- 
garding teaching may leave them with no common interests by means of 
which they can finally reach understanding and agreement. Supervisors 
find many ways of establishing friendly personal relationships with and 
among teachers. The following have been successful. 

Early in each school year one county supervisor holds a late afternoon 
and supper meeting at her home. The hours thus devoted partly to plan- 
ning and partly to play are worthwhile because of the friendly relation- 
ablished and maintained. Sometime during the winter each teacher 
he home of one of the supervisors for a party. 
They come by groups to enjoy an evening of fun around the fireplace. 
Often a guest from the state department is present and the county super- 
intendent always comes. All the supervisors take part as hostesses. These 
occasions have become a tradition; all look forward to them. s 

Another group of teachers and friends join in an outdoor picnic at a 


ships est: 
in this county meets at t 
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by state park in the fall or spring. Teachers within another area are 
seams d E organize and plan recreational evenings together; in many 
page a is asked to join the group in their frolics. Teachers 
cpp Hs rs with the same hobbies and interests often play together. 
= ey see same nature walks, show one another their latest koda- 
` ge geranium cuttings. 
eee close ia have been built up in child- 
Sy xe S frst names only are used except when one adult is address- 
son eh i the presence of children. One supervisor of many years èx- 
Sate S ia same situation places her time and home at the service of 
ageing e who seeks help. Many an hour is spent in attempting to help 
m i i eches find the answer to either a personal or a professional 
he hich can be considered only when there is relaxation and privacy. 
ti hess Miss X, the county supervisor, was to meet a 
; i group of teachers who had worked alone in a small 
a ae eatahthed system under the direction of a,nonteaching prin- 
ena cipal. The teachers knew one another but the new 
rvisor was a total stranger. On the day of the meeting, which had 
et called by the county superintendent to introduce the new supervisor, 
papain arrived early. She was conducted by one teacher to the meet- 
ing room—a library. The supervisor, having just returned from a week- 
end bird trip, was thrilled to see a very special bird book on one of the 
shelves. She laughingly asked if this book could be used and be 
at it. Other teachers came in, strained and still 
when unsure of what is in store. Only the supervi: 
i confident. 
ae group assembled she began talking 
her recent trip and was rewarded by one answ c 
moment she and one teacher were talking together as friends. She then 
said, “I have just found out that Mrs. M knows a lot more about birds 
than I do. She also knows all of you. Maybe she will introduce us. Mr. R, 
the county superintendent, is sorry he couldn’t come as he planned. In- 
troductions were made and then—silence, Going back to the bird book 
the supervisor asked about the birds near the school. I 
several rooms had made feeding stations which had 
Then a few questions came. Why didn’t more bir 
ever attract anything besides sparrows? This subject 
order to get other teachers talking. What else is in 
community? In fifteen minutes the ice was broken a 
of the teachers had taken an interested part in the c 
The supervisor then said, “Mr. R called this m 
this the best way for us to get acquainted. You hav 
your school and community and now I want to tell y 
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then told the group that years of experience had provided her with many 
ideas about children and teaching but that she still was learning; that she 
hoped the teachers here would share their experiences with her; that she 
was ready and willing to meet with them when and if they felt that work- 
ing together would be helpful. 

Suddenly the group began asking questions. 
“What will happen if we aren’t on schedule when Consultative services 
you come in?” “Suppose we have changed our plans offered teachers 
a little?” “What will you report to the board of 
education about us?” The supervisor answered the questions truthfully. 
Nothing would happen. Nothing would be reported. The supervisor was 
to come in to help when she was wanted. That was all there was to it. Then 
came the justification of the supervisor's faith and calmness. “But, Miss X, 
I want help. I really don’t know how to teach reading very well. You will 
help us if we want you to, won’t you?” And the answer, “Mrs. B, that is 
just exactly what I have been trying to say. Surely I will help you. As soon 
as the meeting is over maybe you will tell me just when I should come.” 
The meeting had been called for just three quarters of an hour. It was 
nearly time to stop, so with all the graciousness she could command the 
supervisor expressed her pleasure at meeting new friends, made her ap- 
pointment with Mrs. B for the next week and departed. 

When she returned to the school the following week, after speaking to 
the principal, the supervisor went directly to Mrs. B’s room where she 
found she could be of immediate and appreciated help. She stayed there 


_about an hour then walked thru the building speaking to each teacher and 


getting the teacher to introduce her to the children. She offered no help 
and made no comments. A week later she returned to the school to fol- 
low up her work with Mrs. B as they had planned. Following her stay in 
that room she again went to each room and spoke to the teacher and chil- 
dren. This time two teachers asked for specific help and made dates for 
her to visit. One wanted help with a group of slow readers, and another 
wanted many books about Mexico. 

It is now nine months since Miss X first met these teachers. She has 
never once made any unsolicited suggestions or 


given any unasked for advice. By the end of six Teacher readiness 
months four teachers had changed their rooms from for supervision 
tiny dictatorships to reasonably democratic situa- respected 


tions; children had been grouped in reading, some 
new materials purchased and social studies introduced into the curriculum. 


“Working on a consultant basis had made these changes possible. 


Another story further illustrates the importance of respecting the teach- 
er’s readiness for @ particular type of help. 
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As follow-up of a workshop a supervisor was helping the teachers of a 
school to organize their reading program. She worked with each teacher 
in diagnosing the children’s individual difficulties and in organizing groups 
for more effective teaching. In conversation with the supervisor in the hall, 
one teacher in the school, who had not attended the workshop, commented 
that he did not think he had reading problems but that his biggest prob- 
lem was arithmetic. She did not insist that she work with his children to 
discover their reading difficulties. After the supervisor at a later date again 
mentioned her willingness to help him in regard to reading, he still main- 
tained that his trouble was in arithmetic. As soon as the supervisor could 
conveniently arrange it, therefore, she visited his classroom and helped 
him to check the difficulties in arithmetic. She suggested several things 
he could do and on the following day sent some materials from her office 
which he could. use for remedial work. On her follow-up visit to his class- 
room, she asked about the arithmetic, disregarding the many reading prob- 
lems she saw. In none of her frequent contacts with him did she insist upon 
grouping in reading. ` 
Near the close of the school year the supervisor received a call from 
this teacher to come to his classroom and help him group his children in 
reading. He frankly admitted to her that he had not seen the need for 
grouping until recently. When the supervisor did not push him but let 


him come of his own accord to see and realize his need for help, a better 
relationship was formed and a foundatio 


n for further cooperative work 
established. 

In the diaries already presented, evidences of the supervisor working as 
a consultant have been shown. For instance, “Other visits are scheduled in 
advance so that principals, teachers, and coordinators have ample time to 
prepare for classroom visitations, follow-up conferences, and faculty meet- 
ings on curriculum.” “Following these experiences the teacher introduces 
the reading period. Since she requested this visit, for the purpose of ob- 
taining help in evaluating her reading program, she invites the coordina- 
tor to sit in each reading circle.” In supervision at its best, this invited con- 

sultative assistance plays a major role. 
Julia Weber in My Country School Diary illus- 


Supervisor becomes trates the role of the supervisor as a valued and 
ully accepted trusted consultant. She writes “Last night I spent 
consultant 


the evening with Miss E, my helping teacher, to 
consider next steps for these children. . . .”3 Again, 
E last night and we both felt that the little children 
g enough dramatic play... . We thought the little chil- 
also should have some broader experiences. None of these children 


“I worked with Miss 
were not havin 
dren 


ans x 
Weber, Julia, My Country School Diary. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1946. p. 57. 
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have even been on a train. We knew they would be interested and decided 
that this was a good place to start.”* 

And later, “I really felt ‘low’ tonight . . . and sought the refuge of my 
helping teacher friend.”® 

Under the heading, “My helping teacher and I together evaluate the 
program of the school,” she writes, “Miss E and I have been working to- 
gether all week and she has been helping me to analyze the situation.”°® 
Later this notation appears, “I went to see Miss E. Problems have a way 
of ‘clearing up when I talk them over with her. She suggested that the 
course I am taking would be more effective and less burdensome if it were 
related to my work. We did some thinking about what problem I should 
choose for study. We began by asking ourselves, ‘What next for the chil- 
dren?’”* 

When teacher and supervisor thus work together on common problems, 
each feeling free to seek or offer help or encouragement or just share a 
pleasant experience or rejoice over something achieved, supervision is func- 
tioning at its very best. For then all the group experiences the supervisor 
has made possible, the resources she has accumulated, the professional wis- 
dom she has achieved, are brought to fruition in genuine teacher growth. 

The supervisor's concern, however, does not stop with the teacher; her 
ultimate responsibility is to children. So she becomes deeply aware of 


teacher-pupil relationships and tries to help the 


teacher increase her understanding of children. She Siisecotar anit 
helps her to understand that she must look for teacher conten di. 
causes of behavior rather than at the behavior it- rected to children 


self. She helps her to place children in their most 
effective working groups and in every possible way seeks to enable her to 
meet the various needs of different children. 

To be able to give this kind of help a supervisor needs to know as 
much as she can about the children. By observing them at work during 
her visits and by joining in their play and discussions, she begins to iden- 
tify them and to know something of their special interests, characteristics, 
and abilities. But more than this is needed. One supervisor reports that 
at least once each year she and the teacher sit down together and talk 
about each child. First the supervisor asks the teacher to give her all the 
information she knows about the child. Pertinent questions help the 
teacher unfamiliar with the idea of understanding children as individuals 
to begin to study children more carefully. The supervisor notes on her in- 
dividual child record sheet any information new to her. Sometimes the 


4 Ibid., p.7 
5 Ibid., p. 7: 
6 Ihid., p. 1 
7 Ibid., p. 157+ 
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supervisor and teacher together go to see a parent for help in better meet- 
ing a child’s needs. When standard tests are given, the supervisor and 
teacher study the results together first to see if tests and personal judg- 
ment agree as to the need, and then to plan a more effective program for 
the child. 

In addition to this appointed and planned conference to talk over in- 
dividual children, the supervisor helps with all problems of group place- 
ment, promotion, or retardation. Often she helps the teacher to meet the 
needs of a child with a peculiar problem or outstanding gift or ability. 
She knows the educational opportunities available for exceptional children; 
often she is able to secure the help of a trained consultant. Then, too, she 
can bring selected books or other materials for the child who needs in- 
teresting extra work to do. All in all the supervisor is a friendly adviser 
to both teacher and children as they set up their objectives for the year. 
During the year she helps the teacher evaluate her work in terms of the 
total growth of the boys and girls under her direction, 

Individual children often seek the help of the supervisor for some 
special personal problem. One of them may want “to talk things over” 
with someone “outside” the school. A child’s appeal for this kind of help 
cannot be ignored. It is an excellent guidance opportunity for getting a 
child off to a new start and in a right attitude. 

In all her relationships with children, the supervisor is careful to make 
and keep her own rightful place, not to preempt that which is rightly the 
teacher’s. Some teachers have been unhappy about supervision because 
they felt that the supervisor would do something to lessen the respect of 
the children for the teacher. This never happens where proper relation- 
ships have been set up, where the children know the supervisor as a friend 
who comes in to help them on some problems. They expect her to make 
suggestions; to sit down and talk with the teacher; to bring books and 
materials and be generally helpful. They see her as the teacher’s friend as 
well as their own. Since they are all planning and working together for 
goals they all hope to achieve, no one person has the spotlight. Each one 
has his place—each pupil, the teacher, the supervisor; all are needed, hence 
each one is important. In such a situation the supervisor helps to build re- 
spect, not to take some of it away. 

Teacher and supervisor may, or may not, have 

Talking things over reached that stage in their relationships where the 

together supervisor is a fully accepted consultant. Whatever 

their stage of growth there will be many occasions 

for talking things over. It is important that they use these conferences as 
effectively as possible. 

They will talk together on many occasions, for many purposes. A con- 

ference may consist of just talking in order to set up good rapport; it may 
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involve helping the teacher go thru the library to find all available ma- 
terials. A conference may help her to set up interest centers, teach her the 
use of visual-aid equipment, or give help in organizing the bulletin board. 
It may help the teacher plan her objectives for the year or clarify her phi- 
losophy; it may be a discussion of a new book or the current issue of an 
educational magazine. It may take place on a ride thru the country, or 
when having dinner together, or in classroom or office. It may be five min- 
utes in length or an hour. A supervisor no longer uses this time in analyz- 
ing and criticizing a teacher’s procedure as observed in one “lesson.” In- 
stead, she finds a way to look ahead and to help the teacher better plan the 
next phase of her work. 

The conference may begin in this way: “The last time I was here we 
talked about spelling methods. As the children worked today they seemed 
interested and were working hard on their individual needs. It seems to 
me you have accomplished a great deal. Do you feel more satisfied with 
this way of working?” In the discussion that follows the supervisor clari- 
fies any points which the teacher doesn’t understand, summarizes in terms 
of the basic philosophy she is attempting to help the teacher grasp, and 
shows how to carry the new idea into further practice. Sometimes the 
supervisor begins a conference with a casual remark which emphasizes 
the child rather than the method. “I think Mary will gradually come to 
enjoy talking before the whole group if you will help her plan what she is 
to say in some detail,” rather than, “You didn’t give Mary enough help.” 

The entire conference time may be spent on planning a new piece of 
work. Thru this planning, the supervisor suggests different ideas to try and 
so indirectly may help the teacher envision new outcomes and ways of 
working. 

Following a conference the supervisor may leave a written summary 
of the things they have discussed or she may make such a summary later 
and mail a copy to the teacher. In one county such summaries are kept in 
the teacher's notebook under the heading “Suggestions and Questions.” 
The teacher also jots down questions she wishes to ask the supervisor at 
her next opportunity. = 

Every conference is different because it is based on the readiness, back- 
ground, and needs of the individual teacher. All conferences are alike in 
that the supervisor sees that each is based on a problem which the teacher 
recognized, that the teacher’s attention is focused on the child and not on 
subjectmatter ; and that there is continuity from one conference to another. 
She also tries to make certain that the teacher gets from the conference a 
sense of satisfaction and adequacy and a challenge to continued effort, 

Everything that has been said about the supervisor's work with indi- 
vidual teachers has presupposed that the supervisor visits classrooms so 
that she may know intimately and well the teachers and children whose 
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needs and problems are her concern. Hence, if her work is to be most 
fruitful, she makes sure that each classroom visit serves a real purpose, that 
it counts in her long-time plan. 
Generally it seems to be a good procedure for 
Classroom visits the teacher to know when the supervisor is to visit 
made to count her. Preplanning is helpful even tho unavoidable 
changes in the supervisor’s schedule may mean that 
the planning is done on the same day as the visit. Relating one visit to an- 
other in some way makes for continuity of effort on the part of both 
teacher and supervisor and prevents the evils of “butterfly” supervision. 
Preplanning and continuity of planning within the framework set by the 
big problem the teacher and supervisor are working on together create a 
mutual readiness for constructive work. 

In schools of more than one teacher this planning as well as the super- 
visor’s classroom visits must be done in the light of whole-school relation- 
ships, plans, and programs. Where a nonteaching principal directs the 
work of the school the supervisor works with and thru him in ways that 
are explored elsewhere in this chapter. In schools having from two to six 
or eight teachers where such local leadership is lacking the supervisor is 
the one person who can help to give unity to the school’s efforts. She, there- 
fore, works with each teacher in terms of the needs of the school as a whole, 
while concentrating on the problems and potentialities of the individual 
classrooms. 

In such situations the supervisor takes into account such problems as the 
size of classes, each teacher's out-of-room responsibilities, the teachers’ re- 
lationships to the parents and to the public. If there is a head teacher or 
teaching principal she works with him to plan for whole-school activities, 
for the lunch hour, and for physical education, health, and 
Together the teachers must set up certain school practices relating to gen- 
eral school policies, to promotions, to manner of reporting to parents, 
record keeping, and planning. All of this is, therefore, of concern to the 
supervisor. Building good human relationships is basic to any good pro- 
gram which is to provide for an interrelated organization rather than a 
setup of two, four, or six individual classrooms. Little has been written 
about the unexplored possibilities of fine educational procedures thru do- 
ing things together in a six-, seven-, or eight-room rural school, 

Sometimes the supervisor faces situations that scem hopelessly bad. Yet 
for the sake of the children something must be done. The story that follows 
describes a situation that is not unique. 


safety programs. 


We arrive at a one-teacher 
Things as they are greeted in rather a friendl 
must be faced The children just stand ar 


time. The teacher looks a 
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tural school. We are 
y manner by the teacher. 
ound and stare. It’s noon- 


little on the unattractive 


side in that her hair is unclean and her dress is dark, shiny, and spotted in a 
way that the designer would not appreciate. 

We chat together about the school and how things are going. Much to our 
surprise, being influenced by the general school atmosphere which was any- 
thing but attractive and conducive to learning, we hear the teacher answer each 
time in this manner: “We are doing fine.” “Yes, we read many books.” “Yes, we 
enjoy the radio.” “Yes, we have good community cooperation.” “Yes, we plan 
our work together.” Regardless of what phase of the program we ask her about 
she closes off the conversation with “Yes,” “Yes,” “Yes.” 

Finally, the bell is rung loud and long. The children troop into the class- 
room and take their seats. Nothing happens, all is dead quiet. Then the teacher 
passes out a work sheet which she has hectographed. The contents of the 
sheet are on the primary level, almost a preschool level. The whole school is 
put to work at this. In no time most of the class have finished and sit waiting 
for the teacher’s check mark of approval. 

How shall we help this teacher? How shall we attack the problem? We 
ask her to send the children out of doors for another play period in the fresh 
air. Then we say, “Let us look at this whole situation of the hectographed 
work sheets. What is happening to the children? Does this challenge all the 
members of the group? How far-reaching is this? Into what is this leading? 
What goals for citizenship development are being reached thru this low level 
of work?” 

The teacher is a bit slow to catch on to the need to have insight beyond and 
behind the activity she offers children. However, with much discussion she 
begins to see what we mean by challenge. The children are called back into 
the classroom and we ask if we may talk with them. We ask the children to 
tell us about some interesting things in their community. They tell a few 
things. We then give them opportunity to ask questions or to tell of problems 
they have. They have little to tell because they lack experience in working and 
thinking this way. , 

We give them a problem! They are to take an inventory of all the things 
in their classroom, then find out where all these things came from and how 
many people helped to make their school. , ; 

We leave the school feeling that we have given the children a challenge. 
But we are not sure how far this new experience will reach because of the limi- 
tations of the teacher. We plan to return next week for a follow-up visit to 
help her find material to use for the job at hand. 

This supervisor thinks of this situation in these terms: So much, so near, 
h—the fine children; so near—within touch of the teacher; 


ittle. So muc c in tou 
S h a limited view of education for today’s living. How does the 


supervisor work in such a situation? 


are finding that the technics 

which worked so well with career teachers—the The supervisor 

teachers whose first and consuming interest was works realistically 

centered around the children in their classrooms— 

have to be modified in meeting the problems of some emergency teachers. 

Teachers whose first interest is their home cares, their own children at 
husband’s evening meal, and the monthly pay-check may need a 

oa kind of help. Obviously, not all “emergency” teachers are of this 

if 


Many supervisors 
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type. Many have brought with them into the classroom a deep understand- 
to a children that has more than made up for any other shortcomings 
acy may feel they have. So the real concern is to know what kind of 
supervision is helpful for the teacher who for one reason or another is 
listless about teaching. 

The supervisor's first concern is to try to understand the teacher, to 
find out why she appears to be listless and perhaps uninterested. She must 
at the same time for the sake of the children try to provide materials and 
make suggestions which the teacher will find helpful. These are some of 
the things she does: 


Give the teacher a guide of good classroom procedures. All teachers in one 
county were asked to contribute their ideas to a bulletin to be called “Guides to 
Good Teaching.” When the ideas had been collected a group of the most for- 
ward-looking teachers compiled the material. With the idea of the needs of the 
whole group in mind, they tried to include only suggestions which were pos- 
sible of achievement by every teacher in the county regardless of her background 


and professional attitude. For instance the following suggestions were compiled 
for a good classroom: 


Every room needs a library corner. Here are kept for the children’s use 


books relating to the present center of interest, and fiction on four or five read- 
ing levels. 


Children from nine years up develop desirable habits from 
tion of some kind. 


The children in every room profit fro 
They need to help make the plans for th 


a club organiza- 


ch, g g or said beforehand and the children should rem 
quietly in their seats for at le: 


Other significant items were listed, 
Provide more detailed curriculum guides. Certain supervisors have provided 


before. The teacher and supervisor 


thru a piece of work once it is outlined, even tho 
dependently, 


u Mergency teacher 
g. The supervisor tries thru her 


the “lesson” observed. She endeavors to visit the room at different times until 
she has helped the emergency teacher with all phases of her work. 

Other supervisors help the emergency teacher to try to do one thing well, 
and together they work on reading, for instance. No matter what the subject, 
the supervisor tries to point out the basic philosophy underlying all teaching, 
such as the children’s need for individual help. 

Use every possible opportunity to give help. A supervisor is passing down 
the hall when a child says, “Come in to see our fish. Bobby brought him this 
morning.” Everyone is excited about having something alive in the room. The 
supervisor finds that Miss J, the teacher, looks interested; knows very little 
about fish, aquariums, or water life; but would like to know more. She always 
wanted to know more about pond life. The children, too, are very interested. 
So then and there the supervisor hunts material, talks with the children and 
teacher, and helps them to plan together. This is her first inkling of the fact 
that the teacher is interested in science. The teacher and supervisor now have 
found a common interest thru a casual happening. The more often the super- 
visor can visit the school, the more often possibilities for such openings present 
themselves. 

Help children directly. Some supervisors plan to work directly with the 
children on each visit. This help and inspiration may be only, for the hour the 
supervisor is there, or it may, in some cases, give children direction for some 
activities until she comes again. The supervisor always asks the teacher when 
it will be best for her to work with the children, and talks over her plans and 
secures the approval of the teacher beforehand. 


In these and other ways supervisors are helping the unprepared teacher. 
They are keeping good educational procedures alive in the school. In addi- 
tion, the supervisor and the teacher are friends, the children look forward 
to the supervisor's visit, and the supervisor herself feels some sense of 
achievement. 3 

Whatever the supervisor hopes to accomplish, she knows that there is 
no one way. So, realizing that she seldom knows just when the opportunity 
to help a teacher will present itself, or in what form that opportunity will 
appear, she always has in mind certain goals for her work with each in- 
dividual teacher. Before she goes to a school she plans in terms of what 
she hopes to accomplish there. Once she has achieved her primary goal of 

ing the teacher to call on her as a consultant, supervision becomes cre- 
Ee ce thrilling; in this work as consultant she finds her greatest chal- 


lenge, and her deepest satisfaction. 
; 


Working in Schools Directed by Nonteaching Principals 


Many rural supervisors work for the most part in schools too small to 

be headed by nonteaching staff members. However, in an increasing num- 

f situations rural children are attending larger schools. Such a school 

ber of si ler the direction of a staff member known usually as principal 

will be SS principal; in some instances he will be both superintendent 

or sre ts such schools, the supervisor and the person who func- 
and prir z 
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tions as principal together work out the ways in which ahs peior s 
work with and within the school. Principals, being the key people n m 
individual schools, determine to a large extent whether i sc e s wi 
have unity of effort and belief, or whether they will be ma Spe many 
one-room schools, each going its individual way. Therefore, if t ope 
visor is to help build basic, lasting concepts that really determine the vay 
each teacher feels and acts A she works with her children, she must wor: 

i rincipals. ' 
cre Ad Virginia, most of whose children attend schools 
directed by full-time principals, it is clearly recognized that the principal 
is the head of his school; the supervisor acts as consultant. She expects the 
principal to keep her in close touch with the problems and potentialities 
of his children, teachers, patrons. Since each supervisor works with nearly 
a hundred teachers only thru such means can she keep informed. Before 
going to classrooms to visit, the supervisor always has a conference with 

the principal. They discuss many types of school 
Supervisor as con- problems. He may have specific things he wants the 
sultant to principal supervisor to look after, she may have situations 
which grew out of her last visit that need further 
attention. But always the principal helps plan her day’s w 
suggestions made by the teachers. Thus all are involyed 
and feel the need to follow thru. 
The supervisor also works with 
tivities of his teachers worthwhile. I 
their schools a week 
for this week, with m 
each principal respon 
fore the supervisor 


ork in terms of 
in the planning 


the principal to make the group ac- 
n Norfolk County, teachers come to 
before pupils do in the fall, General plans are made 
embers of the county staff available to assist but with 
sible for seeing that the time is used profitably. Be- 
meets with the faculty group, she discusses with the 
principal topics which the teachers wish to have presented. She helps, on 
call, with the planning of regular professional meetings during the year. 
The principal and supervisor discuss these meetings and make tentative 
plans, which give them some direction as they work with the teachers. 
Just as the supervisor adapts her procedure to 
Procedures adapted the differing needs of individual teachers, she also 
to each situation works with principals in the ways that seem best 
suited to their individual needs, interests, and capa- 
bilities. She sees it as her responsibility to accept each principal as he is in 
his thinking in relation to the practices of his own faculty. She, in turn, 
is helped to grow. The principal and supervi 


: re many worthwhile 
and stimulating materials. She often carries new books, bulletins, pic- 


tures, etc. to show him, then leaves them for him to show his teachers, if 

i inci H ” > 
he wishes. Principals and teachers in turn often have interesting materials 
to share with the supervisor. 
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When a principal and his staff are ready for a particular kind of hel 
the supervisor's efforts are most likely to be fruitful. Recognizin, this p 
supervisor stayed in one school a week helping the teachers and srinci : i 
evaluate the school objectives which had been made in the fall. The su a 
visor believes this to have been the most satisfying pinopalki A 
technic she has experienced—one that will have lasting results in = Evei 
classroom teaching and in the future professional security of th 3 } 
of this school. i P 

“Principals also share in a variety of ways in the planning and develop- 
ment of the total supervisory program of the county. One ofthe major ‘a 
jectives. of the Norfolk County staff has been to de- 


velop principal leadership. Supervisors have, there- PAndnalsghareti 
fore, let this take precedence over many other phases conti SPEND 
of their work, for they feel it is basic to the real program 


growth of the school program. This is done in a 


variety of ways: 


In August a principals planning conference is held yearly with principals 
carrying the responsibility of the conference, and county office staff available for 
any service they can render. At this time an over-all county program is set up 
which gives direction to each principal, but allows for plenty of leeway for the 
county program to be interpreted in relation to needs of each specific school 

Each principal is considered a member of the county supervisory staff ani 
knows that he is working in this capacity. He is constantly challenged as to his 
growth in this capacity- 

The principals and county office staff jointly have two meetings a month 
and one on instruction, with principals responsible for the 
meetings. The supervisors help plan programs and give suggestions as to prin- 
cipals and teachers who can contribute to specific discussions. 

Two summer workshops have been held where principals took the lead. 
were chairmen of groups, and served as consultants. Many instructional prob- 
vorthwhile classroom suggestions worked out. In 


lems were discussed and v : 
turn, the principals were held responsible for the proper interpretation in their 


respective schools of the materials developed. ; 
In January, @ three-day planning and evaluation conference is held. Prin- 
cipals act as consultants here with teachers as leaders. All county staff are on 
call at this time. o. ; 

Plans are under way for district meetings which would provide for discus- 
sion of pertinent instructional problems by principals, superintendents, and 
supervisors. This has been needed to coordinate the work of these three groups. 


one administrative, 


Where one supervisor must serve a large area 
and a considerable number of teachers, the op- A wal cuy 
portunity to work thru local principals makes it de- program developed 
sirable for the supervisor to serve largely as co- 

ordinator in developing 4 total program of teacher growth. Iberville Par- 


„ish, Louisiana, has worked in this way- 
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Iberville (“parish” is equivalent to “county” in eager i eee 
along the Mississippi below Baton Rouge. In an area of a = a a 
miles it has a total population of 27,000. Of these, 5000 reside in a 
mine, the county seat town. The only other population pay eee p 
villages with populations of 1700; 700; and 400, seat Oe or 
about 7000 children six to eighteen years of age in t ares ee e pablis 
high schools, one of which has every child transported, six ER pp 
tary schools, and twenty-two small graded schools operate under the p A 
board of education. One supervisor serves these schools and the 150 teach- 
ers they employ. The superintendent does give freely of his time sr Sp 
visory activities, the arrangement being something of a joint aot ing 
on the part of the superintendent and the supervisor. Their services are 
necessarily spread thin so the type of supervision employed must depend 
upon local units—the school faculties. 

When, in 1947, it seemed desirable to give fresh impetus to efforts to 
improve the educational program of the parish, the contribution of work- 
shops and summer courses to the professional growth of individual teach- 
ers was recognized. In order to capitalize on it, several weeks before school 
opened in the fall all teachers and principals were invited to present to the 
principals at their first regular meeting any suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the school program in the parish. This starting point was chosen 
because no program has much chance for success in a given school unless 
the principal is convinced of its worth and lends his enthusiastic support 
to it. Those who had attended summer courses or workshops were quick 


to seize the opportunity; one principal and several teachers made numerous 
recommendations to the assembled group. 


After lengthy and vigorous discussion 
agreed that the entire teaching personnel 
share in shaping the program. Therefore, 
five areas of greatest interest—guidance, 
and safety education, supervision, and 
resentation from the various schools, 
ers originally recommending 
tees were instructed to meet 
their own choosing to formu 
tants selected included the su 
of the Louisiana State Depa 
eral state institutions, 
ested in children. 

When formulated, each committee’ 


graphed and made available to every teacher; they were then discussed 

among the various faculties. These faculty discussions Provided the first 

opportunity for each teacher to contribute directly to the planning on a 
d 


of the recommendations, it was 
should have an opportunity to 
committees were formed in the 
teaching aids, health, physical, 
exceptional children—y 
In each committee one of t 
the topic served as chairman. The 
early in the school year with consu 
late tentative but specific objectives, 
perintendent, the parish supervisor, 
rtment of Education, faculty membe: 
and representatives of several local agenc 


vith rep- 
he teach- 
commit- 
ltants of 
Consul- 
members 
ts of sey- 
ies inter- 


s list of objectives was mimeo- 
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parishwide basis. At the first parishwide teachers mecting—which fol- 
lowed these faculty meetings—the objectives were presented for revision, 
deletion, additions, acceptance, or rejection. Each teacher attended one of 
the group meetings directed by the original committees with more invited 
consultants. At these meetings, the objectives were completely revised in 
accordance with noted faculty reactions. The revised lists were unani- 
mously accepted at the concluding general assembly. 

‘These objectives for the most part took the form of specific goals to be 
accomplished in the school session 1947-48. To carry out the program, 
each faculty assumed responsibility for working toward the goals on a 
local basis. Under the leadership of the principal and the local committee 
members, they devised ways and means for carrying into effect the plans 
accepted. Individual schools and inierested cooperating agencies soon pro- 
vided concrete evidences that progress toward the goals was being made. 

From time to time each committee assembled at the call of the chair- 
man to review objectives, hear progress reports, and make further plans. 
Consultants sat with the groups, contributing just as did other members of 
the committee—by sharing on the basis of their reading, research, or ex- 
perience. All persons, committee members, or nonmembers, had oppor- 
tunity to participate and their contributions were respected. It was not un- 
usual for a teacher to have had a particular experience that made him the 
specialist for the occasion. At all of the meetings, the superintendent and 
the supervisor were careful to participate on a sharing basis just as any 
member or other consultant. By necessity, these two remained in close 
touch with the principals and with the several chairmen and their com- 
mittees so as to coordinate the efforts into a single program; provided 
necessary materials; made certain necessary arrangements; handled most 
of the matters incidental to correspondence and, in general, did their best 
to keep the program moving toward the attainment of goals cooperatively 
or the end of the session, each committee evaluated the accomplish- 
ments of the parish schools in terms of the objectives established. The sum- 

‘os and evaluations were the bases of reports given to the assembled 
oe pe yarishwide meeting during the closing weeks of school. Most 
os Freh found that a majority of their goals had been reached. 
aE cone he initial steps had been taken to help teachers release their 
Furthermore, t ae a better life, tho many more experiences of a similar 
oe ae ovided somehow before teachers in Iberville Parish will 
nature must ae ae RS to work on common problems. Where teach- 
come together ali isors, and others cooperatively formulate objectives, 
ers, princip oe 


als, supervi 5 
tative solutions, revise plans, experiment and evaluate, where they 
plan ten p to work out possible solutions to problems important to 
sit pine dati understandings and truer friendships develop among 
the teacher, 
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teachers, supervisors, and administrators and there is hope for further 
growth. 


Working for Children along Broad Fronts 


These are the ways in which supervisors spend most of their ttme— 
knowing resources and helping teachers to use them, working with groups 
of teachers, being a consultant with individual teachers, serving as co- 
worker with local principals. But they do much more. For anything that 
concerns the well-being of the child concerns them; any individual or or- 
ganization or circumstance which endangers children or promises well 
for them may at times be the focus of the supervisor's activities, 


So you may find accounts of school events, 


Letting the written by the supervisor, appearing weekly in a 
people know county newspaper. Including short, simple explana- 


tions of the educational value of the activity, these 

stories give accounts of teachers meetings, committee work of teachers, or 
classroom activities of general interest. They list visitors and the schools 
they visited, perhaps tell of the professional activities of the supervisor. In 
some communities the supervisor helps children and teachers plan their 
part in regular broadcasts which interpret the school’s program to the 
public. She also helps to organize the series so that different 
educational program are emphasized. 
Whenever the school people go to 


aspects of the 


another group for assistance, a new 
bond is woven between school and community. Individuals or groups who 


come to the school to help become a part of the school. The more people 
in a community who are a part of the school, the more wholeheartedly the 
educational program is understood, interpreted, and supported. So the 
supervisor discovers the people who have something to offer, plans with 
children, teachers, and sometimes with administrators to make use of the 
contributions of these people, and thus serve a dual purpose. 

One of the best means yet found to bring the parents and the school 
together is the parent conference. Three or four times a year parents come 
to school and sit down alone with the teacher to discuss the progress of 
their child. The encouragement and help of the supervisor is usually felt 
in developing this plan of reporting to parents. She makes it a point to be 
Present on parent conference days, for the evaluation of the entire pro- 
gram is her responsibility. 

Most rural children 
Bridging the gap their own districts, So 
from small rural made little effort to 
school to high school tuition students from 
visor visits the childr 
ool. From a one-roo 


attend high schools outside 
metimes the high school has 
adapt to the needs of these 
the countryside. So one super- 
en from her schools who have 


just entered high s f 
] gh sch m school to a high school of a 


thousand children is a big jump and the child needs someone who can help 
him pull his two school experiences together. The supervisor has an in- 
dividual conference with each child. She sometimes asks the high-school 
principal and counselor in to get acquainted with the child and to help 
iron out a special problem. After all the conferences are over she talks with 
the principal and the counselor about the children. As a result usually at 
least one child is given special help and all are given added security. 

In the same system every April the high-school principal and coun- 
selor and the supervisor together help each eighth-grade child plan for 
his high-school course. In May, the high schools have some form of visit- 
ing day for the next year’s ninth graders. In June, the supervisors pass on 
to the high school the complete child study and test records which have 
been kept thruout his elementary-school years. 

Boards of education play an important part in 
creating the situation in which a supervisor works. Informing the 
The relationships of supervisors to these boards schoolboard 
vary. In some places they make no direct contacts 
with them; elsewhere they may work closely with them in certain mat- 
ters. In some systems the supervisor makes it a practice to send a written 
report to each member of the board of education once a year. One super- 
visor finds this annual report a means of helping her schoolboard to under- 
stand what supervision is. The opening paragraph of her report for June 


1948 reads: 


Supervision of teaching is going on when teachers and supervisors meet to- 
gether to study and discuss problems connected with teaching. It is the super- 
uty to plan for such meetings, to give guidance where needed. It is 
also her function to recognize and to encourage the leadership abilities shown 
by the teachers under her supervision. The supervisor at times sees that certain 
tions need to be discussed and a course of action determined upon, at other 
ques chers bring in problems which need attention, and the supervisor helps 
ee hey ertinent ‘materials to solve these problems. During the past year the 
ta ga SAN Langhorne-Middletown, Langhorne Manor, Penndel, and Hulme- 
ten u net together with the supervisor one afternoon a month. They divided 
ville ae into four committees to try to determine how better to bring about 
thems ipline on the part of the children; (b) how, to better use the op- 
er Hered for learning in the community; (c) how to use new teaching 
portoni o notion picture and radio; (d) how to teach children to read and 
aids, oy Sdn Some of the teachers showed excellent leadership ability dur- 
to enjo: 7 


ing these meetings. 


visor’s d 


discusses (a) teachers meetings held; why teachers 

: are necessary, how meetings were conducted, and problems 
meetings * z meetings; (b) how classroom visitations improve the pro- 
studied daring a of EEEN conferences with teacher, parents, and 
yan Lama of meetings which the supervisor attended; (e) how 
children; \ 


The report then 
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good public relations have been developed and fostered; (£) the testing 
program; (g) the need for supplies, books, etc.; (h) the influence of 
teachers on children. Specific recommendations for the improvement of 
the school and the school program are made. 
Many other ways in which a supervisor works are evident in the stories 
and accounts which appear thruout this yearbook. Sometimes her concern 
is to accomplish something for one child, sometimes for a whole com- 
munity. She knows that her own effectiveness is strengthened as others 
share her purpose and vision. So she may grasp the opportunity to help 
a whole community “lift its sights.” 
In a meeting were teachers, parents, and the supervisor. The super- 
visor was invited to say a few words after the 


Hautes ‘dinner hour. This was her opportunity to serve 

community broaden the whole community by sharpening the views 

its vision of both patrons and teachers. So she began by 
asking: 


“What do you want from your school for this community?” A lengthy 
period of silence followed for they never had been asked such a question before. 
Other questions came. “What are the things we need here?” “Will our chil- 
dren stay in this community?” “Should we educate them to make a go of 
living here, or is it our responsibility to see further out ahead?” After some 
hard pulling for a response, this type of answer came: “I want my boy to 
learn to finish a job.” “I want my children to be honest.” “I want my boy to 


be interested in his books.” “I want my children to be able to make a good 
living.” These were listed on the board, 


It was evident that these People saw education in a ver 
concept of the job of the school was still that 

The supervisor began asking the group 
kind of place the community was, and what they had that 
they made a long list of the resource i ity. There were now O 
lists on the board, one “What we have,” the other “What we need.” The super- 
visor then asked, “How are we going to use what we have to get wh fm 
want?” The job of the school began to take on a new shape in the oe ae 
the patrons. They began to get a broader view of the teacher’s job a 
leader in the community. job as a mature 

The supervisor set a date for a return 
teacher looked a little frightened at the |i 
know that the job was not all hers. The Patrons had begu 
nature of education for more abundant living today and to 


Supervision has no end—it goes on and o 
people and thru the people for the good of a 


morrow, 


n from its beginning with the 
ll the People, 
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Chapter 2 


Programs May Develop Around 
Outstanding Needs or Opportunities 


HE SUPERVISOR is concerned with a total program of growth and im- 

provement—growth of teachers so that children may achieve their best 
growth. As she works she keeps this broad purpose in mind. But, like the 
good teacher, she emphasizes now one aspect of it, now another, as one 
need or another seems most pressing. And she is quick to see the out- 
standing need or the unusual opportunity that can give special motivation 
and help as she and the teachers work together toward the broad goals 
they have set for themselves. 

‘Accounts are available of state and county programs which illustrate 
this way of working. Gathered here are stories of a state program of child 
study, county programs geared to special needs in health, a program based 
on economic needs, a county visual-aids program, and a county program 
that grew out of the special interests and opportunities of a centennial year. 


Maryland Supervisors and Teachers Together Learn About Children 


Maryland has twenty-three counties with approximately seven thousand 
elementary and secondary teachers. Each county has, as head of its school 
system, a county superintendent of schools. Each county also has, accord- 
ing to its number of teachers, one or more elementary supervisors, one 
or more high-school supervisors, and one or more pupil-personnel work- 
ers. This means that there is in each county a group of people working 
together and with the teachers and parents to improve the curriculum, 
procedures, and policies of the school to bring about better learning situa- 
tions for children. Since the number of such persons is dependent upon 
the number of teachers employed, county staffs vary from three in the 
small counties to fifteen in the larger ones. l l 

In the mid-forties, a twelve-year program of education was authorized 
by the Maryland State Legislature for all counties in the state. This necessi- 
tated an evaluation of the curriculum in all grades 
from one to twelve, with special attention to the Understanding of 
nature of the child and the way he learns. Instead children sought 
of beginning with the school subjects and juggling e 

bout, it seemed a better plan to put some real emp hasis upon a better 
H di of the child, his nature, and his needs, and to try, as more 
understan! a dbo children, to make procedures, materials, and expect- 
poke better meet the growth and development of children at 
their various levels. 
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This effort was begun by securing Daniel A. Prescott, then ta of 
the Collaboration Center on Child Growth and Development : er ni- 
versity of Chicago, and his staff as consultants to give | pea gui ie 
in carrying on a statewide program of child study. The procedures use 
and the organization of the content on child growth and oo 
those of the Institute for Child Study and are similar to programs Mr. 
Prescott is directing in other sections of the country. , 

The advantages of the plan were first explained to the county superin- 
tendents, who enthusiastically approved it and agreed to see that each 
county would pay for the program in proportion to its number of leaders. 
The possibilities of the program also were outlined to the supervisors l 
personnel workers and to teachers college staffs, with the understanding 
that only those who could see the work in child study as a part of their own 
program of inservice training for teachers and those who genuinely wished 
to take part in the program should do so. 

In the state department of education there are su 
education, of elementary schools, of Negro schools, 
tion who work directly with the supervisors and 
the counties. These persons were all interested in th 
and did much to encourage the cou 
and members of the study groups. 
nating the program was given to o 
visor of elementary schools, 

The program was launched with the 
tinue over a period of time, possibly thre 
sonnel workers, high-school counselors, 
school principals made up the leaders 

study. These persi 
Selected leaders ties came to the t 
guide program 


and 


pervisors of secondary 
and of special educa- 
personnel workers in 
e child-study program 
nty supervisors to participate as leaders 
However, the responsibility of coordi- 
ne person in the department, the super- 


understanding that it would con- 
e years or more. Supervisors, per- 
and high-school and elementary- 
groups for the first year of the 
ons from the twenty-three coun- 


eachers colleges in the 
areas for two- or three- 


during the year to meet 


ir particular 
day mectings three times 
with Mr. Prescott or mem- 


y groups, 
The leaders 
heir teachers, 
ot more than 
e each month 


y by their group members, 
then went back to their counties, explained the Program to t 


and organized one or two (no more) study groups of n 
eighteen teachers each. These groups of teachers met twic 
or fifteen times during the year. 

The first year of the program abo 


ut one hundred lead, 
thousand teachers took part in study g 


ers and one 
roups. The third ye 


ar of the pro- 


1 Mr, Prescott is now director of the Institute for Child Study at the University of Mary- 
land. 
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gram 150 new leaders and 3500 teachers participated. Some of these teach- 
ers had been in niet ete for three years, some for two, while others 
we i 5. i 

were participating for the first time. In all, 54 percent of the white teachers 
and go percent of the colored teachers in the state took part. Baltimore City 
has its own program of child study. In 1948-49, the fourth year of the pro- 

_ gram, there have been 262 leaders and 2692 participants. This is fewer than 
the previous year for it was thought best to limit the number of groups 
A 5 Ta Ò 
for each leader, thus in turn limiting the number of participants. 

- Leaders have not only attended meetings at scheduled times during the 
year, but have also participated in two-week workshops led by the con- 
sultants at the beginning of each year. During these workshops, the lead- 
ers received suggestions about how to proceed with each aspect of the study 
and were given opportunity. to practice certain phases of the work with 
help from the consultants. 

The specific procedures used in the program are too long and detailed 
to be outlined here. A few outstanding features are these: The program 
. p . . bod 
is based on the idea that every human being has inherent worth and that 
the dignity of every child must be respected. The teachers in the program 
are not taught about children. Instead, each selects 


ilar child in his classroom for intensive Each teacher studies 


a particu 
one child 


study. They gather information about the children 
they are studying from six sources: (a) from health 
records, test records, cumulative records, and all other school records; (b) 
from other teachers who now have the child or have had him in the past; 

c) from home visits and conversations with parents and other members 
of the family; (d) from a study of the child’s community, his “life-space” 
in which he accumulates his experiences; (e) from the child’s own creative 
jons—his stories, art work, and the like; and (f) from the teacher's 


product pices 
f the child in as many situations as possible, recorded ob- 


observations © 
jectively. 

Participants in the 

n groups 0 

to share information, to evaluate each other’s ma- 

tific information. Mem- 


and to discuss scien 
he child-study groups 1s voluntary; teachers must truly want 
In many cases the county administration has provided that 


be on school time. Groups are made up of teach- 
m kindergarten thru grade twelve, so that the 
formation concerning children of all 
articular children. They also 


program meet regularly 


f about fifteen members Participation 
is voluntary 


every two weeks ir 
terial, 
bership in th 
to participate. {n T 
half the meeting time can 
ers of all grades, often fro | 
participating teachers really get into: 
levels and not just the age level of their cet p 
a better understanding of each other's work. 

Scientific information about children is introd 
help explain specific behavior of the individual cases. 


uced as it is needed to 


get 
Teachers read and 
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discuss certain phases of physiology, psychology, pediatrics, rape = 
syntheses of these sciences abstracted for them. This contributes to a better 
understanding of the PoS they recognize as important in connection 
i i are studying. 
e oe ai: study emerges as the study continues. 
From it comes a broader understanding of such matters a the phys 
growth of children, the need of all children for security, the implications 
of children’s relationships to one another, the socialization Processes in the 
child’s culture, the learnings expected at different levels of child growth, 
and ways children have of adjusting to their life situations, i 
The program recognizes that it takes time for a teacher to acquire a 
better understanding of children and to change her attitudes and her 
habits of dealing with them. Attitudes of acceptance of all children, and 
habits that recognize that behavior of children has many causes, do not 
come overnight. They come from a relatively long experience with chil- 
dren and constant evaluation of practices in terms of scientific information. 


The program implies that every boy or girl is educable; that unacceptable 
behavior can be changed and desirable action evoked by arranging favor- 
able situations and conditions appropriate to the child’s developmental 
level, his capacities, and his personal needs, 

Many implications in the program for chan 
emerging as the study continues. In many ins 
dures, policies, and expectancies o 
tioned. Teachers and supervisors 


s the physical 


ges in the curriculum are 
tances, some of the proce- 
£ the schools are beginning to be ques- 
ves: Are our reports 


: š tion policies in some 
School procedures cases doing violence to Pupils’ Personalities? What 
are evaluated does our marki 


school building? 

How can school-home relati 
a better learning situation? 
dren enough in our prog 
need for activity and rest, 
of such skills as reading, writing, etc.? Is our cour: 
real worth to children at their level of maturity? D 
children to be intelligent participators 
evaluating of the program? 

These are only a few of the questions w. 
to show that the program of child study has 


We recognize the 
nt age levels, 


hich emerge, 


They are 
a two-fold co y enough 


ncern: the child— 
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his nature and needs—and the curriculum—its content and organization. 

Altho this is an inservice program, it can be and is adapted for the pre- 
service training of teachers. Members of the teachers college staffs are pres- 
ent at all leaders meetings, and each college has used the program in some 
way, either in the psychology courses, the biology courses, or in teacher- 
training courses. Child-study groups made up of training teachers and stu- 
dent teachers have been organized in the teachers colleges. 

Teachers who have shared in the child-study program point out what 
they have learned. One says, “All the children in my room are different. 
I am not to expect A to learn his spelling at the same rate as B or that C 
read as fluently as D. They each are different personalities, are working on 
different developmental tasks, and their needs are entirely different. Just 
because E is not reading on his grade level does not mean he is uneducable. 
He, too, has something to offer society.” 

‘Another who has participated for three years lists new learnings, 
changed attitudes,. deepened appreciations, and a more sympathetic inter- 
pretation of child behavior as values growing out of his experiences. All 
this has helped to modify his philosophy of education and technics of class- 
room management. i 

He feels that the scientific knowledge which he has acquired concern- 
ing child growth and development, characteristics, and needs at each stage 
of development have helped him to better understand a few children in 
particular, and all children in general. This better understanding of chil- 
dren implies an improvement in attitudes toward 
them. Out of the child-study program have come Attitudes toward 
some basic guiding principles which point the way children change 
to better understandings. Some of these are: hav- j i 
ing a deeper sense of how boys and girls feel inside; being sensitive to 
their varied needs and making a determined effort to meet these needs in- 
sofar as it will give a feeling of success and security; respecting cach child 
for his own individual worth and unique self; and making a sincere at- 
tempt to achieve a “balance of forces” es facts 

This teacher feels that some of the situations which prevail in his class- 

a direct outgrowth of the benefits he derived from the child- 
ise ‘There is an atmosphere of friendliness and relaxation; a 
study progr otional strain; a society in which all follow, lead, guide 
winmm P for the individual and common good. Problems of twelve- 
in a united effor yed in most desirable ways, with assistance from the 
year-olds are 50 ary. Pupils use as much self-direction as possible in 
teacher when necessary: h for themselves and for the common 
order to achiev 


est wort 
e the greatest ; ve 
n i i i s at: privileges but also demands 
good in a democra c societ which offers its 
g! d in 4 rati! 7 
tomorrow 


ibiliti s citizens. 
responsibilities of 
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He also considers the establishing of good wholesome relations reer 
nd teacher of paramount importance. He finds home visi 
ae stablishing better relations with the parents and, in work- 
pe n = omes to realize the concern of the parents with their 
ng ‘sa oe he says, “We teachers are wont to call our children.” 
ue 4 a verdn of many teachers is voiced by a principal who 
Es “The child study program proved most enlightening to me, inas- 
i I had taught a great many years under the illusion that all chil- 
ic aaa dien should conform to and attain certain general 
Imposed standards standards set up by the individual teacher. My en- 
fade in importance tire school experience, both as a student and ater 
as a teacher, was based on the assumption that all in- 
dividual students should attain these goals regardless. No consideration 
was given to the fact that children live in very different environments, 
which they are affected socially, economically, and emotion 
“One of the greatest values from such a study, 
is the gradual development of more sympathetic un 
their problems, and the adjustments they must 
growing up, inhibited and restricted 


in 
ally. 

to my way of thinking, 
derstanding of children, 
make in the process of 
as they are by adult standards.” 


Improving Health Conditions in Tift County 


Health needs frequently are of major importance 
s fraid in rural areas. At a planning conference at the be- 
uperv: 


teachers recognize ginning of the school year Tift County teachers 
health needs recognized health problems as among the most 


serious of those needing immediate attention. They 
agreed that for a program to be effective 


the following topics should 
receive study: (a) providing a healthful school environment; (b) provid- 
ing for prevention and correction of Physical defects; (c) planning a more 
effective program for the control of communicable diseases; (d) planning 
a more effective recreation program for the school and community; and 
(e) improving the nutrition program. 

The teachers recognized the need for the health-education program to 
be concerned with the whole life of the child, to give him learning experi- 
ences which would produce changes in his personal, social, physical, and 
emotional health, and to give him an Opportunity to think thru and help 
solve problems. 


Early in September, the Tift County supervisor vis 
schools to exhibit colored slides showing im 
schools over the state. Immediately the teach 
plan ways to improve their classrooms by ad 
there and making them more inviting 


ited some of the 
provements made in other 
ners and children began to 


ding a bit of color here and 
and homelike, 
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Teachers, parents, and children planned work 
nights at the community meetings to work on their Parents and children 
problems. They brought covered dishes and ate share program 
supper together. Committees were appointed to 
make bookshelves and tables, put in window panes, and help paint the 
classrooms and lunchrooms. During the past three years, six of the eight 
schools in the county have been painted. The lunchrooms and some ol 
the classrooms of the other two schools have been painted. Wash centers 
are being used in thirty classrooms. They have been painted and made 
attractive with tie-dyed or stenciled curtains. The parent-teacher associa- 
tion helped furnish paper towels. 

Children and teachers made bulletin boards from old pieces of black- 
board—putting a frame of molding around the edge and then painting the 
boards the same color as the walls. In some schools a section of the black- 
boards was covered with celotex which was then painted. This improved 
the lighting in the classrooms, provided a space to display children’s work 
and added to the attractiveness of the room. ' i 

As a result of a survey of lighting, the children, teachers, and supervisor 
tried to plan other ways of providing more natural lighting. Committees 
in each room were named to adjust window shades. Teachers and children 
became more conscious of the need for adjusting the seating arrangement 
so that each child would receive an adequate amount of light. Fluorescent 


lights have been put in all the classrooms of one school. In another school, 


they were already in use. 
Some members of the planning group in four schools made plans for 


equipping health rooms. Beds, mattresses, and linens were donated. The 
girls made the pillows, sheets, bedspreads, and curtains for windows and 
dressing tables. Thru planning and working together, parents, children, 
and teachers in Tift County have improved the physical environment of 
their buildings and grounds. 

Tift County is served by a health department Health department 
nurses as well as a sanitarian. The nurses cooperates 
he fall that they would give 
jmmunizations against typhoid, diphtheria, and small pox to people in 
the county in January. Principals, teachers, children, and the supervisor 
planned ways of studying these diseases, thus getting the children pre- 
pared for the shots and enabling them to understand the importance of 
taking them. The nurse and supervisor visited each school and showed 
films on immunization. Children listed questions on the diseases and 
made a bibliography of available materials for study. Charts and posters 
were made. Some children took a great deal of pride in getting the health 
room ready for the nurse’s visit. Only twelve of the 1509 children in 


with three 
announced early in t 
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school did not have the typhoid shots and only twenty the immunization 
si bapae health consciousness on the part of the planning commit- 
tee, teachers, parents, and children led them to look for physical causes 
back of poor school work. Plans were made for a vision test with the 
Snellen Eye Chart. Some children from each school worked with the 
supervisor in testing eyes of all children in the eight schools. Each child 
was given a note for his parents telling them about the survey and suggest- 
ing, when necessary, further examination by a doctor of their choice, Of 
263 children having indications of eye defects, 125 visited a speċialist, and 
8o had all corrections made. 
Some children were unable to buy glasses or have eyes treated; the visit- 
ing teacher and supervisor made visits to these homes and brought chil- 
dren to the doctor. The Lions Club sponsored a visual survey in Tifton 


and Tift County schools. They have secured two 


Geveicercluibe telebinoculars. The nurse, Supervisor, visiting 
give assistance teacher, and some members of the Junior Woman’s 


Club are operating the machines and checking the 
records. Both the Lions Club and the Kiwanis Club have bought glasses 
for children who were not financially able to get them. 

The executive committee of th 
Teachers association Teachers Association decided that 
takes part pressing needs was to provide w. 
for the teachers, children, 
munity. A recreation committee was selected to plan a Program of about 
thirty minutes of games and fun for teachers meetings. The group en- 
joyed folk games, singing, stunts, relays, and some fun with magic, 
Children, hearing about the teachers playing folk games, invited the 
supervisor to help them during their activity Periods. Four of the schools 
entertained their communities with music festivals of Songs, singing games, 
and folk games. News about the fun and frolic spread to many organiza. 
tions. Parent-teacher associations, Lions Club, Woman's Club, 4-H Club 
Council, youth centers, and some church groups have asked for help with 
recreation. 


The planning group at Omega became quite concerned when the fio- 
ures from a diet survey were presented to them. They were surprised “a 
find that about 60 percent of the Omega pupils did not drink the amount 
of milk considered adequate in a dict; 18 Percent drank no milk at all 
Nearly half the pupils studied included no raw vegetable in their daily 


diet. About 50 percent stated that they ate no €8gs at all. About fifteen chil- 
dren ate no lunch. 


Teachers and children discussed the lunchroo 


i ; m program and deci 
to take turns planning menus. Children studied charts of balire = 


e Tift County 
one of its more 
holesome recreation 
and people of the com- 
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invited the home economics teacher to talk with them about foods, and 
wrote for materials on food from the state department of health, General 
Mills, and other sources. When children had a part in planning menus, 
they ate better lunches. Some information was also carried to parents which 
gave them some suggestions about planning meals. 

Children now help with the serving of lunches; thus food is hot, and 
more appetizing. During a health committee meeting of children and teach- 
ers, it was suggested that some of the older boys and girls act as host and 
hostess at each of the tables. This encouraged the children to talk and en- 
joy their meals and to keep the tables neat and clean. More children are 
eating in the lunchrooms since they have made diet surveys, studied foods, 
and had a part in planning menus, serving meals, and making lunchrooms 
attractive. 

A health council composed of members of cach 
civic club, teachers, members of parent-teacher Health council 
groups, doctors, nurses, superintendents, visiting is formed 
teacher, and supervisor has been organized in Tift 
County. This group is showing keen interest in health problems and much 
progress is being made as a result of their good work. 


A School-Community Health Program in Gadsden County? 


Greensboro School and community in Gadsden 
County have set a pattern of approach to health Program evolves 
problems that other schools and communities might around a need 
follow. Community forces were brought together 
because there was a problem that needed solving, and each had a contribu- 
tion to make. They have assumed leadership. A procedure was learned for 
attacking problems. Their program evolved around a need, i 

Greensboro School was chosen as a cooperating school-community cen- 
ter of the Florida School-Community Health Education Project: first, be- 
cause it was a typical twelve-grade rural school with approximately three- 
fourths of the pupils being transported; second, because attendance was 

tly due to the poor health of the children; and third, because the 

poor, partly Iready health conscious and was interested in the project 
principal wane re The entire Greensboro faculty was a wide-awake, 
from dice i hd of problems and constantly trying to solve those 
progr 8 i 
problems. ion for this project, which was sponsored by the state de- 

In ipe tion and the state board of health, one of the faculty 
ma ad pp leader attended the Health Education Work- 
members a 


1 fi “A School-Community Health Program in Action.” Florida Education 
2 Adapted from “A el 
Assogiation Journal, February 1948, p. 1 
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Florida State University during the summer rages on es 
shop iat “iets ips. The program was built on the Kellogg p. 
Fondation aa os that our program should help people to 
; tes, » 
ophy To to live better here and now. f Ith Education 
Bel teme: for the Florida School-Community Health Educa 
p the county for preliminary conferences before the pro- 
Project came ont She visited the local department of public instruction, 
BIAN. WAS ane ry ublic health, the principal of Greensboro School, the 
the cepam R She made a study of the general historical, géo- 
school, a u gees health, racial, and educational background of the 
graphical, Ta ecially, of the Greensboro community. ; 
county and, Fact program began in September with a special faculty 
The errs eey the faculty and the consultant discussed a school- 
piney A calth program, the purposes of such a program, and the pos- 
eka cet ae program in the Greensboro school-community. After ex- 
sibility . a ane by the faculty as to the type of organization which could 
tensive m ish the desired goals, they divided themselves into three work 
ben Pannag committees: fact-finding and liaison, healthful school living, 
an : 
i 10n. 
poai group made a survey of the school and 
They made calls on the local doctor, searched school and c 
records, and sent out questionnaires. At the end of the surve: 
Sal in the greatest problem and seemed to need the Most urgent 
was oe This group then made a study of all the resources Which they 
Pes them solve this problem. They decided to call together leaders 
in community who could aid and plan with them. 


The first school-community planning meetin 
All concerned share was held in Greensboro School early in September, 
in planning Outstanding cooperative planning was don 
group composed of the Principal, 
county superintendent, county supervisor, lunchroom represen- 
tatives from PTA, home demonstration agent, fa two county 
nurses, sanitary officer, and consultants for Florida School-Community 
Health Education Project and the Florida State Board of Health. This 
committee cooperatively outlined a plan of procedure and allocated specific 
responsibilities. The program included: (a) a Program of education for 
the school children and for the public; (b) testin 3 (c) analyzing test re. 
sults; (d) treatment; and (e) Sanitation of homes, N, 
in this all-out effort to rid Greensboro 


egroes were included 
community of hookworm, The 
Negro school supervisor and Negro county agent 


Were contacted and a 
similar program was developed by them under the tenet = ae 
department of public health and the Principal of Greensboro School, 
Work now began in earnest. An adequate number of booklets on hook- 
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community, 
ounty health 
y, hookworm 


worm disease, “Pineville High Meets the Challenge,” were secured. Since 
materials on hookworm were not too plentiful, teachers also developed 
units from source materials obtained from the state board of health and 
the state department of education. The biology 

class studied the life cycle of the hookworm. A new School curriculum 
course in health and safety was added to the cur- affected 
riculum. This group studied the problem of hook- 

worm disease in Florida—its cause, symptoms, effects, method of diagnosis, 
treatment, and prevention. They visited the county department of public 
health to learn how this organization was helping them to solve their 


` problem. The fourth grade made two visits to selected farm communities, 


one before and one after the premises were made sanitary. The healthful- 
school-living committee checked on inadequacies of the school plant in- 
cluding hand-washing facilities and the clinic room. They made plans for 
remedying undesirable conditions which they found. 

Concrete plans were then made to reach all parents in the community 
with an educational program. The parents had to be reached who ordi- 
narily did not come to PTA. It was decided that a school entertainment 
at night would be the drawing card to bring in these parents. The program 
was planned in two parts: an entertainment with as many children in it as 
possible, and an educational program concerning hookworm disease under 
the direction of Robert Carter of the state board of health. School buses 
were sent out for the parents and children. 

The school took on a new aspect the night of 
the performance. Faces peered out of every win- Parents brought 
dow in the brilliantly lighted school. Loaded buses into program 
and cars began to arrive. The auditorium was filled 
to capacity. Mr. Bowers, the principal, explained to the audience that the 
program was in two parts and for two purposes: one, for entertainment, 
the other for education. After the first part of the program, Mr. Carter 
talked about the cause of hookworm, its transmission, what it does to a 
person, and how to get rid of it. He displayed specimens of the hookworm 
and drew clear, meaningful diagrams and illustrations to make certain 
points clear, such as how the ground is sanitated. The audience was aroused 
to the need for action in regard to the hookworm problem. 

Specimen bottles were issued to every student in school, 333 in all, and 
333 bottles were returned filled. In achieving 100 percent cooperation they 
were justly proud; for, as far as they could determine, no other school has 
ever attained such a degree of cooperation in a hookworm-testing pro- 
gram; however, this mark was equalled only a few days later by the four 
Negro schools in the area. This gave a test on the entire population of the 


district, both Negro and white. l 
In analyzing the results they found that 178 of the 333 white chil- 
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d had hookworm. This meant that 53 percent of the student body 
de Pa d in trying to do creditable school work. Twenty-seven 
pa gee some other type parasite. The results of the Negro 
ee the same, much to the surprise of everyone in 
schools hi 
ed ae Its were analyzed, treatments were given to every stu- 

EF, E : except two. One of these was advised by a doctor 
ee eak at the time because of other physical weaknesses. 
th a fe child failed to take the treatment due to the superstition and 

e ot. 

a Tats conference, the progress of the Program was dis- 

3 d evaluated. More plans on the basis of this evaluation were made 
es g up the hookworm treatment with a concentrated attack on 
oe Oe community sanitation. At this meetin 


Action program resentative from PTA said, 
ction 
set up 


g one rep- 
“We have had hook- 


worm surveys and more hookworm surveys, but 
we still have hookworm. If we could convince these 
parents that this time you mean business, you would i oa help.” Every- 
one present knew that halfway measures would not suffice. 

To start the community sanitation program a meeting was called of the 
fathers of infested families and of landlords who had tenants with insani- 
tary facilities. The sanitary officer laid plans before the group for sanitating 
the community. He had made the survey and knew exactly what Was 
needed. They were informed about the expenses involved and their co- 
operation was sought. After the plan was Presented to the group, many 
men put in orders or indicated that they would install Sanitary facilities 
during the summer. 

The most convincing proof of the far. 
tional phase of the program was shown w i owne 
the sanitary officer on the post office steps, said to him, “G 
tenant’s house and build a sanitary toilet, If 
much as his daughter, she ought to have it. 
While hookworm was 


Other health other health problems we 
problems emerge 


-reaching effects of the educa- 


hen a landowner, encountering 


O over to my 


any little girl Wants one as 


the major problem, many 
re being attacked, A good 
screening program was carried on for testing the 
vision of each child. Some needing to visit an ocu- 
list were sent by the Community Health Department and PTA. One stu- 
dent in the eighth grade was found blind in one eye. It was found that one 
fourth-grade child had one eye which had not developed since infancy. 
This was unknown to both teachers and parents, 
Since hand-washing facilities were far from 
schoolboard installed nine new lavatories. Five of 
classrooms. Each one was the appropriate height for the group 


Which was 
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to use it. A drinking fountain was attached to each lavatory. So, better use 
of existing facilities was in evidence. Committees of children saw that 
plenty of liquid soap and paper towels were on hand. Each class kept the 
lavatories clean and tidy. The mobile dental unit and the mass X-ray unit 
came to the school and community. The response to both was gratifying. 

Another activity that became popular with the faculty and which came 
about as a result of the health examinations concerned a little undernour- 
ished girl in the first grade. She was so anemic that the doctor was sur- 
prised that she could even walk. Her parents were tenant farmers and 
could not secure the needed medicine to build up her body. Thru the 
health department they were able to get one of the doctors in Quincy to 
reexamine the child and prescribe for her without charge. One of the 
Quincy druggists filled the prescription at cost. The teachers devised the 
scheme whereby she was given a free lunch in the lunchroom with addi- 
tional feedings during the day. This was furnished by the PTA. The child 
improved so rapidly that the homeroom teacher soon wanted to give part 
of her diet to another child who looked worse than she did. The local 
health nurse visited the home and encouraged the parents to furnish a bal- 
anced diet to the children. She was also instrumental in getting the family 
to plant a garden and to buy a few chickens and a cow. 

The faculty set up a new health-record system, using the new form de- 
veloped and issued by the state health department. With these forms were 
filed questionnaires concerning the past and present health of the child 
and a family health record concerning the home and living conditions. 

Typhoid immunizations were given to all the students who desired 
them and, because of a smallpox scare, about two hundred students were 
vaccinated for that disease. 

Several leads for the next year’s program devel- 
oped. The need for a school-community library has An adequate pro- 
been indicated. Another hookworm survey (per- gram is on-going 
ore than one) would be necessary for com- 
plete eradiction of the hookworm. More carryover of school health 
practices into the homes is needed. Home sanitation and improvement 
should be encouraged by giving credit to boys and girls for work experi- 
ences (in school hours) in the school and community. These experiences 
might include gardening, preparing meals, fixing trays for the sick, repair- 
ing drinking fountains, doorknobs, and screens, storytelling, baby sitting, 
and many other activities. Because of inadequate bathing facilities in many 
of the homes, it would fill a need if bathing facilities could be put in the 
school. i . A 
Even tho many new eye glasses are in evidence and color is returning 
ces, the Greensboro community realizes that there is 


haps m 


to many small pale fa 
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i m is 
be done. An adequate school-community health prograr 
much more to be i 
i rocess. 7 . ; ee 
gi Three fa A out clearly to the participants in this a : f F 
acts i t sr 
icc ledge in and of itself is not enough; to be e ‘a ; ‘ie 
i erwin a second, the school must be a laboratory or _ ! 
ara: bet a just a place to learn about health; third, most = n 
nity lea 
ee age eH} when school people, parents, and commu y 
results are 
< together. i 
E The supervisor helped to develop and coordi 


nate the program in a number of ways. She served 
Supervisar ae as general coordinator of the program. In prepara- 
ria aa tion for it she attended a health-education work- 
program 


shop at Florida State University just prior to > 
l hing of the project. She arranged for a Greensboro mp to ie 
aoe workshop, securing a $75 Kello: Ig Peina a Triik 
— i he community also attende 
make this possible. A person from t 
ase held conferences with the Greensboro 
ith matt with members of the state board of health, 
> he e@hbal eoeatmlty health project, and health-educat 
eh aes State University. With the ane she m 
history, habits, customs, health, and needs of the county 
nity. 
ip eerie a ofits the crucial, teachers, and consultant in dey 
an over-all plan of approach and attended ee opined 
ning meeting. With the teachers, she planne i the instr 
of the program both in the classroom and in the ae 
materials of instruction and cooperated in p annin 
Sans tthe also helped arrange excursions into the communi 
paa the many specific things done by this supervi 
isitation with the nurse and teachers. She also went before the county 
reend and asked for fourteen lavatories with drinking fountains at- 
l ys be installed in classrooms in Greensboro School, They were in- 
a , 
stalled within a week. 


principal and 
the consultant 
ion instructors 
ade a study of the 
with emphasis on 


cloping 
to every plan- 
uctional phase 
ty. She helped 
g how to use 
ty for children, 
Sor were home 


Improving a Mountain Community thru Education 


The mountain schools of Befnalillo County, Ni 
and two-room schools with enrolments ranging fr 
dren are predominantly of Spanish-speaking linea 
area is low. Heretofore, very little help has been gi 
and the results show it. The teachers have been la 
emergency type. Few, if any, have had the poi 
community schools. In addition, the methodol 


ew Mexico, are all one- 
om 18 to 130. The chil- 
ge. The economy of the 
ven to the Mountain area 
rgely untrained, or of the 
nt of view necessary for 
gy needed for teaching 
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Spanish-speaking children requires a thoro knowledge of basic teaching 
methods plus the acquisition of specialized skills. 

In tackling the problem of school improvement in this area, the county 
staff realized that the school problem could not be divorced from the com- 
munity. Hence, a broad program was charted to improve the economic 
level of the community thru education of the children, thru education of 
the adults, and thru establishing small industries. These improvements re- 
quired special emphasis in the areas of health, husbandry, homemaking, 
and soil conservation. 

To improve the education of children, the prin- 
cipal of mountain schools, who has supervisory re- Supervisor works 
sponsibility in these schools, works with teachers with teachers 
in various ways. Classroom visits are made at which 
time he demonstrates for the teacher or talks with her about the work she 
is doing. He brings and demonstrates the use of new materials, and in 
every way possible helps the individual teacher to do a better job. 

He endeavors to help his teachers develop educational goals thru taking 
part in discussion groups, thru having experts visit the schools with him, 
thru demonstrations and thru workshops. Study-group meetings are held 
every other Friday afternoon. Such topics as chart making, planning read- 
ing programs, reading demonstrations, learning how to sew, to cultivate, 
and to plant are discussed and demonstrated to both men and women 
teachers. 

In the beginning, the supervisor does most of the demonstrating in 
these meetings, but as the teachers learn the processes they gradually take 
over the work of instructing others. Not only leaders ın education but also 
the County Home Demonstration Agent, the County Agricultural Agent, 
specialists from the State College of Agriculture or the Soil Conservation 
Service come on short notice to help with whatever problems arise. 

Work with adults plays an important part in 
the program to improve the economic level of the Many agencies assist 
community. Under the direction of the teachers in work with adults 
organized a women’s home 

learn homemaking. The men are organized for 
shop work. Thru these organizations ideas of health, soil conservation, 
husbandry, and crafts are brought in. In this work with adults every agency 
which can help is called upon. This may include the personnel of the Inter- 
American affairs group, the labor union representatives, the forest service 
workers ga T program as in the work with teachers, the super- 

In oR d the responsibility of organizing and directing the group in 
Some of the most successful teachers told about their ef- 
e aggressive teachers usually followed suit, while 
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each community has 
demonstration club to 


, visor ass 
the beginning. 
forts. Some of the mor 


others needed much more encouragement. Thus participation and lead- 
cy tee The first try at establishing a small industry was 
with ceramics at San Antonio School. Essentially 
An industry this was thought of as a means of rehabilitating the 
peer eee community. A combination of circumstances led to 
is development. Clay is abundant in the area. An Albuquerque ceramist 
n ilable to instruct people in technics of pottery making. He had a 
pea ge a d kiln where pottery produced could be fired. The San An- 
amiat E ioa vacant as the result of the consolidation of schools in the 
tonio Sc 4 
Im area. 
= eye way thru a meeting of people from several moun- 
: munities. The school principal explained the proposal to them, say- 
ie he ultimate objective was to establish a small pottery plant to pro- 
— aa but indicating that remuneration must await the 
nn of the project. Beginnings were of necessity very simple. 


he most primitive kind. When it became 
Equipment was meager and of th p 


é enrol veterans in the project as a part of their training under 
possible to 346, it became possible to provide better equipment. Technical 
Pubis mid peadually been solved and the project is beginning to mar- 
ee This is supplementing the community’s income, 
ket its ae with this project, the supervisor’s job ha 
In ves: “My job is to make available to the school 
He vache ahi they need and which I can procure, 
mate k. I explain and encourage adoption of t 
pickup truc E ai Sometimes I try to demonstrate how things can be 
COREE ERE ie to make decisions and accept responsibilities. I en- 
paan the efforts of all. I do the job that needs doing.” 
coura 


s been a varied one, 
and community any 
I take these on my 
he point of view of 


Ocean County Provides Visual Aids 


Ocean County, New Jersey, has thirty-four ele 
to twenty-four rooms, scattered over a 
from one ty-seven miles wide. Twenty-seven of the schools have six 
long and ee hae of the schools are in districts of low valuation, lacking 
rooms or less. rt a good school program. Adequate and efficient audio- 
funds ces pE expected under these conditions. Hence, a county- 
goa A i pene necessary if teachers and children of the county were to 
wide F mefr of these modern aids to teachin 
have von the helping teachers (the New Jersey 
ee is herself a specialist in visual aids; 
the c This Ocean County story, therefore, 
pe tones and knowledge may contribu 
sp 


visory program. 


mentary schools ranging 
territory forty-five miles 


8 and learning, 
name for supervisors) in 
she has coordinated the 

illustrates how a superyiso; 


r’s 
te helpfully to a total sup 


er. 
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In the beginning the helping teachers worked 
very hard to make sure the people of the county Introducing visual 
understood the value of films for teaching. They aids to the people 
didn’t just talk about this but whenever and wher- 
ever they had the opportunity they wsed a good teaching film, much as 
you would use it with children in a classroom. Demonstration meetings of 
this type were held with small parent-teacher association groups and with 
large county meetings. The thing they really did was to “sell” the idea to 
tHe people and it took time. Almost a year was spent just getting the peo- 
ple stirred up and ready to accept and contribute to a cooperative county- 
wide program. 

The first organized step to supply audio-visual 
aids started with a meeting attended by the help- Countywide 
ing teachers, a few classroom teachers, two admin- planning instituted 
istrators, the president of the county school board 
association, the president of the parent-teacher association and the county 
superintendent of schools. The purpose of the meeting was to find out 
whether aids might be made available thruout the county. 

These conclusions were reached: first, that educational and promotional 
value warranted setting up an audio-visual plan with emphasis on sound 
films; and second, that the successful use of such films would depend upon 
five factors: selection of the films, the way the film is used by the teacher, 
‘the timeliness of its use, the convenience of its use, and adequate financing 
of the program. 

During the first year that the film program was in operation these five 
problems were met in the following ways: 

In selecting films, teachers, board members, and 
parents took one full afternoon for previews. The Many people help 
films that were brought into the county for the pre- select films 
view meeting had been screened by the helping 
teachers so it was merely a matter of choosing which ones the people 

d first. 

os oie set up in four different rooms with a film scheduled 
every fifteen minutes. A copy of the schedule was given to each person. 
Films for beginners, first, and second grades were in room one; those for 
third and fourth grades in room two; for fifth and sixth grades in room 
d for seventh and eighth grades in room four. Since the ordinary 
4oo-foot film runs about eleven minutes, this allowed four minutes en 
reels so that the people could go from room to room to see the Ims in 
which they were interested. Teachers were asked to record their opinion 

film as to its usefulnss in their own situation. From these records 
ah a i elected the ones which were purchased. The outright pur- 
aca oe a would have required a large initial outlay; therefore, 
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three; an 


films were selected which could be purchased on a lease-to-own plan or 
which could be rented for a year at a time. 

Teachers use films as tools to help them make their teaching more ef- 
fective. Guidebooks for each film help the teacher prepare herself and her 
pupils for the showing. Interesting discussions and follow-up activities are 
an important part of each lesson. 

In the beginning, since it is most essential that 

Supervisors the film be a part of the study taking place in the 

guide program classroom, a helping teacher worked with each 

teacher to help her select the film that would fit into 

the unit she and her boys and girls were carrying on. She also made cer- 

tain that the film was used when it would be most effective. Since the 

helping teacher knew the films, she could help the teacher see just how 

the film could be used. General teachers meetings on “How To Use a 
Film” were held. 

As the program continues, new teachers are given help in becoming 
acquainted with the films and on using them wisely. 

The film that a teacher has selected is brought to the school at the ap- 
pointed time and shown by a projectionist—a technician employed by the 
county especially to show and maintain the films. The teacher’s full atten- 
tion is given to the lesson, since the equipment is cared for and operated 
by the skilled projectionist. 

During the first year’s operation the program 
Program jointly included the following costs: fifty films on the 
financed lease-to-own plan, $550; a projector, $500; equip- 
ment and supplies, $300 to $400; a projectionist, 
with mileage paid, $2500. After seeing a demonstration of the effectiveness 
of films as aids to learning the county board of freeholders and the boards 
of education were enthusiastic in their support. All of the expenses except 
the purchase of films and supplies were met by the county board of free- 
holders. Local boards contributed $50 each, even tho many were running 
on very limited budgets. Other organizations made contributions of money 
or films. 

In looking back over the program, the county staff find that they have 
been able to do considerably more than was originally planned. Each class- 
room has been reached once every three weeks instead of once a month. 
The purchased and rented films have been supplemented with those bor- 
rowed from other sources so that during the year about one hundred films 
were available to the schools of the county. Programs were put on for 
PTA’s and other organizations, always taking advantage of the opportunity 
to emphasize the service being rendered to the schools. The county library 
has played an important part in providing materials to supplement the 
films. Other aids—pictures, filmstrips, slides, etc.—are to be added. 
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a i a a S T e a 


No one person could have started a program like this alone. The secret 
of success is the fact that everyone is working together. Every individual 
who has cooperated in the enterprise has given val- 
uable suggestions and other help. They have be- Cooperative effort 
come vitally interested in the educational program the key to success 
of the schools. The county now has an organization 
of boards of education, freeholders, parents, teachers, helping teachers, and 
administrators alert and eager for further service, because they see how 
important visual aids are to learning, and want them for their children. 

Teachers have been aroused and encouraged; they appreciate more than 
ever before the values and methods of cooperative work. They have dis- 
covered a new and powerful aid for their daily work. They are set for new 
explorations and discoveries. 

Pupils have an added interest in school and a broadened curiosity. Not 
only are they looking forward to the pictures, but to all the activities that 
spring therefrom. New attitudes toward school, toward other peoples, and 
toward daily tasks are evident. Their sights have been raised and therein 
lies the real result of the project. 


Fond du Lac County Sees Opportunities in Wisconsin Centennial 


In 1947, “centennial talk” was in the Wisconsin air. “Wisconsin Dairy- 
land” was actively planning to observe the one hundredth anniversary of 
statehood in 1948. State, county, and city centennial committees were 
searching the past for its pageantry to be reenacted in special celebrations, 

Fond du Lac County, an agricultural community located in east cen- 
tral Wisconsin, was looking forward to the centennial celebration with a 
special interest. Its background was rich in historical lore. The area was in 
the direct path of the earliest French explorers and was also the original 
range of some of the most colorful Indian tribes. Later, Fond du Lac 
County, as well as much of Wisconsin, had become the home of a variety 
of nationality groups which have managed to keep much of their old world 
culture intact. : 

Today most of the county is prosperous farm land dotted with small 
villages and cities. The county school system is characterized by many 
small units. The actual count in 1947 was 114 one-room rural schools and 
eleven graded systems, five of which have supervising principals. Two 
rural-school supervisors a employed by the county and their efforts must 

hruout all of the units. 
č Tra 1947 Fond du Lac County had organ- 
ized its lay Centennial Committee. Thi EN Centennial committee 
felt that the county schools could make a worth- inate Tekton] 
while contribution to the centennial observance. participation 


They enlisted the support of the county superin- a 
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tendent to encourage the rural schools to participate in the centennial cele- 
bration at the annual county fair. 

Following the meeting with the County Centennial Committee, the 
county superintendent met with his two supervisors. Together they dis- 
cussed the values of participating in such a program in terms of curricu- 
lum possibilities which would contribute to pupil and teacher growth. It 
was felt that if the study were carefully planned, guided, and executed as 
a total learning expericnce, such values as these could result: 


Rural children could have many firsthand educational experiences. 

Teachers and pupils could be helped to realize the potential educational re- 
sources in their own communities, better school-community relationships could 
be promoted. 

Meaningful social experience could be promoted within a single school and 
between schools thru planning, working, and achieving together toward a 
common aim. 

Opportunities for meaningful creative expression could be provided. 

Teachers and supervisors together could have opportunity to plan and exe- 
cute a well-rounded learning experience. 


Realizing that theorizing in the county school of- 


Teacher centennial fice could not of itself achieve these values, the next 
committee shares move was to meet with teacher representatives from 
planning each township. This group formed a committee 


which was to serve thruout the year as the County 
Teachers Centennial Committee. 

At the first meeting of the committee in October 1947, the county super- 
intendent and supervisors introduced the study of “A Century of Progress 
in Wisconsin” as a possible curriculum pursuit. The committee unani- 
mously decided that this study could be worthwhile in terms of pupil 
growth. It was felt that the values would be more completely realized if 
the study were to emphasize the progress of Fond du Lac County in the 
last 100 years as it related to the story of progress in the state of Wisconsin. 
To acquaint each teacher with the general plan of the centennial observ- 
ance, the committee decided to have the supervisors conduct a series of 
small group meetings. i $ ; 

As planned by the Teacher Centennial Committee, the supervisors took 
the lead in arranging for and guiding the small group meetings. At each 
meeting the supervisors reiterated the foregoing plans and served as guides 
in the teacher discussions which followed. The general plan for each of the 
small group meetings was as follows: 


Clarification and unification of basic educational philosophy. ich 

Formulation of general objectives, based on educational philosophy, whig 
could be achieved thru teacher-pupil participation in the study of life in Fond 
du Lac County in the past century. 
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Discussion of a variety of teaching procedures and possible projects which 
would help to achieve the objectives. 


Near the close of each meeting the supervisors, 
who had been building up a county library of 
printed materials for the past two years on Wis- Supervisors assist 
consin, informed the group of the availability and in varied ways 
sources of printed materials. In addition, much em- 
phasis was placed upon encouraging the children to explore community 
resources, to search out illustrative materials, and to listen to educational 
radio programs which were devised to enrich students’ study of Wiscon- 
sin. The teachers were encouraged to conduct field trips into the commun- 
ity and to have the children invite informed community persons into the 
school to help in planning, and to give needed information. 

In follow-up supervisory visits with individual teachers and pupils, the 
supervisor discussed with them the areas of progress within their own 
community which. would best lend themselves to extensive study. When 
the area of study had been chosen, the supervisor helped the teacher to 
see its possibilities for teaching and learning. 


Thru teacher-pupil planning, each school established its educational goals 
and decided upon the methods of procedure for carrying on its centennial 
project. 

‘Thruout the next several months it was evident that “centennial talk” had 
become “centennial activity.” With the guidance of teachers and supervisors, 
rural-school children thruout Fond du Lac County were interviewing members 
of the community; visiting places of historic interest, 
museums, old grist mills, historical markers, cheese fac- Worthwhile child 
tories, etc.; listening to radio programs on life in early activities take place 
Wisconsin; surveying old autograph and picture al- 
bums; reading church, township, school, and county records, old newspapers 
and magazines; scanning old maps, graphs, charts, tables, plat books, cemetery 
markers, and the like. 

They were enlisting the aid of parents, PTA and mother’s clubs; writing 
letters for materials, invitations, and “thank you” notes; inviting guest speakers 
(most of whom were local residents) to come to school. 

They were organizing Junior Historical Societies; writing a history of the 
community and illustrating it with sketches and photographs; writing and pro- 
ducing original plays, programs, and pageants; preparing exhibits depicting life 
in early Wisconsin; making up a community newspaper as it would have been 
written in 1848; learning old community songs and folk dances; and making 
collections of old community tales, including riddles, anecdotes, and expressions. 

They made attractive and instructional bulletin boards; drew scale maps of 
home communities; wrote original poems, stories, and songs; made models of 
historic buildings and of entire communities; prepared scrapbooks; kept diaries; 
made murals and pictures; wrote school newspapers and articles for the com- 
munity newspaper. 

The children conducted homecomings, made box movies, and wrote family 
biographies and made family trees. 
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They could be found conducting surveys as to types of occupations, popula- 
tion trends in Fond du Lac County and constructing graphs, tables, and charts. 
They were reenacting life 100 years ago; putting on style parades; learning how 
to wash, card, spin, and weave wool, or how to make candles as was done in 
early Wisconsin. i ; ; s 

Thru it all they were gaining valuable experience in oral discussion thru 
telling stories, panel discussions, reports, riddles, reading and reciting poetry, 
reading stories, making announcements, reading messages, telephoning, giving 
directions, and presenting programs. 


It may be apparent that the above-mentioned 

Supervisors’ in- projects tapped the gamut of supervisory guidance 

genuity challenged technics. Nearly every day some unusual problem 

challenged the ingenuity and initiative of the super- 

visors. For instance, it had never occurred to them that the skill of spin- 

ning wool would ever be necessary or even desirable in a repertoire of 

supervisory technics. However, a teacher telephoned the county office and 

asked one of the supervisors if she would come out and assist the children 
in learning to spin wool on a large spinning wheel. 

The children in that particular school were studying the progress of 

the clothing industry. To better understand and appreciate the work in- 
volved in making clothing in early Fond du Lac County, the children and 
teacher decided that they would like to process raw wool for weaving. 
Since spinning was involved in the process, they procured a large and a 
small spinning wheel from local community residents. A local, elderly 
woman instructed the children in the technic of spinning wool on the 
small wheel; however, they could find no one who could instruct them in 
the use of the large wheel. Hence the call to the county school office. As 
neither the superintendent nor the supervisors were skilled in spinning, 
one of the supervisors enlisted the aid of a local occupational therapist. To- 
gether they located a woman in Milwaukee, sixty miles distant, who knew 
how to operate a large spinning wheel. This information was relayed to 
the rural teacher, who in turn took a group of her students to visit the 
spinster. These children learned the skill of spinning with the large wheel, 
and upon their return instructed the remainder of the upper-grade pupils 
in the skill. 

The practical value of learning the skills of washing, carding, spinning, 
dyeing, and weaving wool may seem negligible in the modern industrial 
world. However, the teachers and supervisors felt that the educational 
values of the project in terms of basic educational skills, understandings, 
and appreciations were many. It provided much opportunity for teacher- 
pupil planning. It was a springboard for meaningful reading and effec- 
tive oral and written expression. Positive intraschool and school-community 
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interaction was increasingly evident thruout the 

school year. The understanding of the work in- Important social 
volved in supplying only the clothing needs in understanding gained 
the home 100 years ago aided the children to ap- 

preciate the enormity of labor involved in providing the bare necessities 
of life at that time. In addition, they gained some concept of the fact that 
industrialization and specialization of labor has made all persons inter- 
dependent for few can now supply their own daily needs within the realms 
of the home or the community. The children later shared their clothing 
study and experience with hundreds of interested persons at the annual 
Fond du Lac County Fair. Their project was chosen as one of the five 
demonstrations given as part of the rural-school exhibit. 

The culminating activities of the year’s study of progress in Fond du 
Lac County in the last century were principally two. Individual schools 
rated the century of progress by inviting the community to attend 
plays, exhibits, and other varied programs. Secondly, all schools 
d parts of their centennial projects to the county fair school dis- 
play in the forms of relics, pictures, and models. In addition, six schools 
pooled their efforts and knowledge to construct a large illustrative map 
of Fond du Lac County as it was in 1848. 

The highlights of the rural-school county fair 
display were the five displays chosen by the Culminating activi- 
Teachers County Centennial Committee and the ties at county fair 
supervisors, because they most effectively portrayed 
particular phases of growth in Fond du Lac County. Thruout the five days 
of the fair, different projects became the center of interest for an entire 
day. ais ; $ x 

The five past and present aspects of life in Wisconsin exemplified at the 
county fair exhibit were: candle-making, cheese-making, stone-cutting, pro- 
d weaving of wool, style changes in clothing. 

Since dairy products have played so large a part in the progress of Wis- 
consin as the “Dairyland of the Nation, the project of cheese-making is of 
special interest. Within the vicinity of three schools, there is an historic 
marker which indicates the location of the first cheese factory in Fond du 
Lac County. In their exploration of community resources, each of the three 
schools after visiting the site of the marker had become interested in the 
story of the cheese industry as a possible centennial study. The supervisor 
became aware of the duplication of interest and, seeing excellent oppor- 
tunity for interschool cooperation, she suggested that the three schools pool 
their efforts. Their search for information involved a well-planned excur- 
sion to the local cheese factory; a history of the development of the cheese 
industry of Fond du Lac County related in person by an early settler; writ- 
ing to agricultural information services for facts concerning the develop- 
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ment of the cheese industry; the reading, evaluating, and final organiza- 
tion for the centennial project of the information acquired; experimenting 
with cheese-making to determine the method which could be best demon- 
strated both for their own understanding and for the public at the county 
fair. 

The supervisor’s function in this project consisted of assistance in pre- 
planning with the three teachers, guidance in conducting a meaningful ex- 
cursion, aid in locating a person informed about the development of the 
cheese industry, and suggestions regarding experiments in cheese-making. 
Because of difficulties encountered in controlling time and temperature 
factors in attempting to duplicate commercial cheese-making methods, the 
group limited their final demonstration to the early home method of mak- 
ing cottage cheese. In addition to the cheese-making demonstration, the 
group attractively displayed twenty-five uses of cottage cheese in epicurean 
artistry. 

As the Centennial activity developed, the teach- 
The centennial ers, pupils, and the county staff continuously eval- 
project evaluated uated their procedures in terms of actual progress. 
When the final evaluation of the year’s study was 

made by the county office the values and needs evident were these: 


Many teachers had their first experience in carrying thru a unified piece of 
work which included all parts of the program of the school. 

In working on the Centennial projects, grade lines were often forgotten as 
each child worked and contributed at his own level; the need for basic educa- 
tional skills became apparent as they were used in meaningful situations; a 
variety of sources of information were used instead of a single textbook; much 
opportunity was presented for meaningful oral and written expression and for 
all types of creative expression. 

Exchange of ideas, plans, and materials was carried on between pupils 
within a school, between pupils and the teacher, between schools, between teach- 
ers, and between the school and the community. For instance, one teacher stated 
that one of the finest things about the study was the response of older people 
in the community. Many retired persons were brought into the limelight and 
had the satisfaction of again being useful in the community. 

Thru bringing the community into the school and taking the children into 
the community, and thru displaying and demonstrating certain aspects of the 
Centennial observance at the county fair, the public greatly increased its under- 
standing of the educational aims of the rural schools in Fond du Lac County. 
Thus the public relations of the schools were improved. 

Altho the entire “Century of Progress” study was most successful in giving 
children an appreciation of how present progress has been achieved thru 
solving past problems of life, it was felt that the opportunity of looking into 
possible future progress as it involves the recognition, study, and solution of 
present life problems, was perhaps not utilized to the fullest extent. 
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“Hills, hollows and bot- 
tom lands” 


“Rolling acres devoted 
to dairying” 


“A topography infinitely 
varied” 


Chapter 3 


County Programs Evolve in Relation to 
Local Needs and Available Resources 


OOD SUPERVISORY services have much in common wherever they de- 
velop, for they are basically a matter of wholesome human relation- 
ships, and these are universal. However, supervisory Programs develop 
under widely varying conditions; hence the general framework in and 
thru which supervision functions has many patterns. No one county is 
typical of the nation as a whole or even of a major portion of it. Three 


stories are presented here, each of which shows how a total county pro- ` 


gram functions. They represent three different patterns of administrative 
organization as well as use of a wide range of available resources. 


Education in Warren County 


Seventy-five miles from New York and from Philadelphia, in the foot- 
hills of the Kittatinny Mountains of northern New Jersey, lies rural War- 
ren County. Sixty-nine percent of its land area is used for agriculture. 
Thousands of rolling acres are devoted to the county’s main industry— 


milk production. Five thousand acres of muck land produce truck crops * 


which with eggs, grain, peaches, and apples comprise the leading farm 
products. Every farm in Warren County has access to electrical service, 
The county also has about one hundred industrial plants in its five 
towns and one city; some of their heavy products are sent to far ends of 
the world. The county is rich in minerals as well as soil, and the products 
of the cement mills pave many of the world’s highways. The rivers and 
streams flowing into the Delaware River, the mountains and lakes attract 
many vacationists. Here, too, professional people and retired city workers 
are coming to buy homes and to operate small farms. 
Warren County is made up of twenty-three 
School district school districts of which six are municipalities that 
organization provide their own administrative and supervisory 
officers. Four operate no schools but transport their 
pupils to consolidated schools in adjoining districts. The remaining thir- 
teen districts are too small to justify the employment of nonteaching or 
supervising principals. The teachers in these schools work under fhe ten. 
mediate direction of the county superintendent and the helping teacher 
The five high schools in the county are in the larger districts which 
have their own administrative officers. Children who have finished the 
eighth grade must attend unless they have reached the age of sixteen, T 
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hey 


are sent on a tuition basis, the entire tuition and the cost of transportation 
being paid by the local board of education. Local districts are subsidized 
by the state to the extent of 75 percent of the cost of approved transporta- 
tion to both elementary and high schools. 

The county superintendent has jurisdiction over all the education in 
the county. As a representative of the state department of education, he 
enforces the state school laws and leads in setting 
up the educational policies of the county in keeping County superintend- 
with the goals and philosophy of the state depart- _ent’s responsibilities 
ment of education. He provides for the integration 
of the city, town, and rural schools of the county thru an active organiza- 
tion composed of all the supervisors and helping teachers. 

The management of county affairs is vested in a board of chosen free- 
holders of three members, one being elected at the general election in No- 
vember annually for a term of three years. This board carries out laws 
passed by the legislature governing county affairs and enforces regula- 
tions from such official agencies as the state departments of institutions and 
agencies, highways, and education. ; N 

The board has little connection with the department of education other 
than to provide, as specified by law, the offices and secretarial help for the 

superintendent of schools, and to apportion an amount of money 
pages nty budget for expenses of the county superintendent and his of- 
ng ia ae treasurer, an appointee of the board, receives state school 
Sa eee: the state treasurer and pays them to the several school districts 
fondare ty on the order of the county superintendent of schools. An 
of the ye 4r covering the salaries and expenses of the helping teachers 
amount pa ni state treasurer to the county treasurer. From this fund 
7 ae a her salaries and expenses are paid by warrant signed by 
te a intendent. 
the county a E for the appointment of 

The pes (supervisors). Warren County at Role of the helping 
helping tea four. Three are general helping teach- teachers! 
present has ra helping teacher. Each general help- 

a ae her own districts for which she is responsible. The work 

a ee on the county program developed by the personnel in- 
she does depe he does depends on the need of the children and adults in 
ved. What s 4 free to contribute the best she has to the solution of com- 


ers, one 
ing teacher 


vol 5 
the county. She i 
mon problems. nt of the children in the elementary schools of the county 


erce. 
ae fs aa help in farm work. These attend the twenty-one schools 
i ms 
Jive on far 
for moe information about legal provisions and general policies govern- 
peer sifar more sntOEHON 
ae oie service in New Jersey 
ing he 
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in the thirteen districts supervised by the helping teachers. There are three 
nine-room, one cight-room, one seven-room, two five-room, five four-room, 
three three-room, and six two-room schools, a total of ninety-three rooms. 
Some of the stories related in this chapter occurred when several one-teacher 
schools were in use. 
Each local board of education has major re- 
Relationships to sponsibility for providing and operating its schools. 
boards of education They enforce the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the state board of education; select the textbooks 
and provide the textbooks and other necessary school supplies; prescribe, 
with the county superintendent of schools, the course of study to be pur- 
sued; have authority to permit a schoolhouse to be used for other than 
school purposes; suspend or expel pupils; and make an annual report to 
the county superintendent of schools. 

The county superintendent as administrator works directly with these 
boards while the helping teachers confine their activities to working with 
the teachers. The helping teachers have only that authority in the schools 
which is granted to them by the boards of education under the direction 
of the county superintendent. As in any cooperative effort it is difficult to 
define responsibility, but for the most part the county superintendent and 
the boards of education set up the machinery for a good school and the 
helping teachers, working with the teachers, attempt to see that the ma- 
chinery is used to bring about the maximum growth of the children. In 
Warren County, as in other sections of New Jersey, the boards of educa- 
tion have welcomed the expert and free service which the helping teachers 
provide. 

This is the situation and the administrative framework within which 


the Warren County supervisory program has developed. The high quality 
of educational leadership exercised there has been felt well beyond the 


boundaries of the county and the state. Wisely, both county and state ad- 
ministrators have recognized the values to be gained by sharing their ex- 


periences and resources with others. Warren County helping teachers have 
therefore been free to accept assignments on state and national commit- 
tees and to serve as leaders in state and national organizations, They have 
participated in conferences and workshops in many states and have Pa 
tributed to educational magazines and books; they have prepared and di- 
rected the use of educational exhibits. From these experiences they have 
brought back to the county enlarged vision and enriched resources, so that 
the county program has grown thru this sharing. : 


How the educational program of the county developed is told here in 
the words of those who have worked in it thru the years. 
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PLANNING A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM 


This story begins in 1915, the year the helping 
teacher program was introduced in New Jersey, Unified county staff 
when Vera Telfer was selected to be the first help- guides program 
ing teacher in Warren County; she stayed in the Š 
county until her retirement in 1947. During those thirty-two years, while 
other county staff came and went, she consistently and damel y put 
into practice the philosophy that the needs of the children are the ne. 
tion on which an educational program should be built. So, from the earliest 
days of our program until now, all of us—county superintendent, teachers. 
helping teachers—have worked together in various ways, times, and glazes 
for the purpose of learning to look at children with seeing eyes and to 
treat them with understanding hearts. 

In 1918, Teachers College, Columbia University, asked to work in 
Hunterdon Counties. These rural counties became labora- 
hers College students, while college faculty members offered 
dance to the educational staffs in the counties. This arrange- 
Fannie W. Dunn who worked as a friend and coun- 


Warren and 
tories for Teac 
advice and gui 
ment brought to us 


selor until her death in 1946. 
We how enjoyed the leadership of a county superintendent whose at- 


titude has fostered the creative powers of the helping teachers. By provid- 
ing us time to plan and to share with each other and with him, and by his 
devotion to the philosophy that our only excuse for holding our positions 
is the welfare of the children we serve, he has made possible fine relation- 
ships. The staff of the state department has encouraged our activities, ap- 
reciated our efforts, and furnished guidance for our professional growth. 
The people who have come to Warren County to be helping teachers 
have been career-minded. Their profession has come first in their lives. As 
a group We have lived, worked, and played together. Each unselfishly has 
r gift to the good of the whole. All helpful 


contributed her own particula the g 
materials written or discovered or bright ideas evolved by one helping 
teacher immediately have become the property Ree ieee e oh 


have stayed with us over 4 period of years have developed an unshakable 
lo alty to the highest of educational ideals. In this time of teacher short- 

A and emergency certification these teachers help to preserve all that is 
a a 


n good in our program: 
aoe tae aly thru the years we have placed the 
ood of the children foremost in our thinking; we Well-being of chil- 


have tried to help teachers understand their chil- dren placed first 
a 


we have attempted to build a program related 
= communities in which the children live and in so doing have come 
to th 


the school in its setting and the children in their total environment 
ee ; 


to Si 
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We have asked for, and received, the help and friendly cooperation of all 
agencies in the county which have anything to do with the welfare of the 
children. We have made it our purpose to bring the parents into the pro- 
gram and to keep the public informed and interested in the schools. We 
have attempted to discover and develop potentialities for leadership wher- 
ever we found them. We have sought the greatest possible degree of teacher 
participation. 
About once a week the helping teachers and 
Programs of work county superintendent meet together to discuss cur- 
cooperatively planned rent problems, to plan ahead, to evaluate and to 
keep in touch with one another. Much work is 
done cooperatively. All helping teachers have the same testing program, 
the same system of planning the year’s work with the teachers and for 
keeping records. These unified ways were evolved together after each help- 
ing teacher had tried out her own system. Gradually the best phases of 
each plan were pulled out and built into a new system we all like. We each 
work in our own way in carrying out the plans and in using the materials. 
We feel that by having uniformity in the mechanical processes of our work 
we provide more time for the creative phases of supervision. 

We plan all group teachers meetings together, 
ers take turns being secretary for the group. That p 
such details as answering general requests, 
publicity, keeping materials organized and the office looking attractive and 
orderly. Since all the helping teachers live in the county seat, they see each 
other nearly every day as they stop in the office in the morning or late 
afternoon. The county superintendent may be seen without appointment; 
informality and friendliness prevail. The helping teachers know all the 
schools and all the teachers and feel free to go into any school in the county. 
One helping teacher, at the request of another, may attend or conduct a 


meeting, take children on a trip, or give tests in a school not in her own 
district. 


We believe that good human rel. 


and the helping teach- 


erson is responsible for 
calling office meetings, writing 


hun ationships is the cornerstone of any suc- 
cessful program. By putting into practice the ideals of constructive coopera- 


tive action within our own small county staff, we feel we have 
which helps us work better in our communities and which i 
oneness of purpose thruout the county, 


set a pattern 
s reflected in 


TEACHERS LEARN TO KNOW CHILDREN 


There are many avenues by which teacher. 
effectively, just as there are various means a teacher uses in the education 
of children. Believing this, the Warren Cou i 


work with teachers the way they hope the t 


| 


dren. The accounts which foll 
ow tell iviti 

teacher districts. Eaa EAE ale SG 
i For many years we have tried to build our cur- 

riculum materials in terms of what seemed to us to 
o the needs of the children. In the last oaa mit helping 
have found more intensive scientific ac ieee = 
his we of our work. The helping al 
e of the teachers now are workin: 

; r g under the directi 

Child Study of the University of Maryland. iy re 
hich this study develops is fundamental to all 


be pertinent t 

few years we 

guidance in t 

teachers and som 

the Institute for 

that the understanding W. 
= 


curriculum work.” 
One of our earliest attempts to focus the teachers attention on child 
ren 


rather than subjectmatter was thru encouragin, 

ging t k 
own objectives; We still use this technic. ging teachers to set up their 

We started by talking informally with the tea 
: chers. Why i 

today? Did you ever meet Mrs. J, his mother? Have ied voyi: ace 
sf lunch he brings? What kind of a boy is he? I wonder why he eee ng 
? What are your plans for J? What are your i 


hard time to get along? 
w do you hope all of the children will change? 


hopes for this year? Ho 
What do you want t do for your children this year? What do you think 
ink 


big needs are? In such a conversation the helping te h 

to get the teacher thinking about ae bo a 
i urage her to think about all the children in 
nd then to write down her objectives for the year, She h at 
o take these objectives beyond the realm of fini rc 
f subjectmatter, which she already was en = 


Out of these conferences with individual teachers came some paid 
In the school each teacher stated her own objectives; the teachers of 
building met together and considered the outstanding needs of sis : 
dren; the children made their own individual objectives; teache ald 
ces were initiated and held regularly; classrooms anda th r-chi d 
«eg: children helped make the school objectives. cir own 
hers decided to meet together to talk over goals 


teacher leadership they met in township groups 


n county goals. 
face where they finally 
helping teachers into 

i e been revised many times. 


of the work of the Institute. 
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As long as the majority of the teachers who made the current issue of 
Warren County Policies were still in service in the county, we found these 
guides very helpful in keeping us all headed in a desirable direction. How- 
ever, when presented to teachers who had not helped to build them and 
therefore did not see their significance these goals were of less value. À 

At present each school builds its own objectives every year. Usually, in 
spite of present turnover, teacher shortage, and substandard certification, 
there are enough teachers who have a forward look to make it possible to 
keep the objectives pointed in the direction of “what is best for the chil- 
dren.” At this writing our steering committee? is working on a new edition 
of Warren County Policies. 


Thruout our school system we attempt to meet 


Records of child the needs of the individual child by planning his 
pe are kept work to fit his capacity. We keep him with the so- 
and used cial group in which he belongs regardless of his 


academic achievement. T) 
some children at fifteen, even tho these childre 
fourth-grade level of reading ability. 

Records for all children are needed to make su 
ing even tho at a slow rate. For this purpose the t 
lishment folder for each child and at the end of 
plans which help to guide the next teacher in pro 
his continuous progress. In addition, thru planned conferences with the 
child, the teacher gets well acquainted with him as a person and is able 
to add information to the simple child record form which we use, 

The children leaving the eighth grade in the 

High-school faculties rural schools continue to be the concern of the 

are helped to know helping teacher, especially during their first year 

rural children in high school and for longer if necessary, We 

realize the need to bridge the gap between the small 

rural school and the large high school and are making progress in this 

process of articulation. The fact that the county superintendent has juris- 

diction over all the schools in the county makes it casy for us to establish 
these relationships with the high schools. 

Every spring children from the county and the town schools who will 
work together as ninth graders in each high school get together. The pre- 
liminary plans are made by the helping teachers and the high-school prin- 
cipals. Each high school plans its May Visiting days in a different way, but 
in each case the rural children have the Opportunity to see the high school 


in action and to get some idea of the building, the routine, and the general 
atmosphere of the new school. 
Sometimes the town eighth gr 


he high schools accept 
n will never surpass the 


re each child is progress- 
cacher keeps an accomp- 
the year makes detailed 
viding opportunities for 


aders come to the country and sometimes 
$ The formation and work of the steering committee js described on pa; 


gcs 89 and go. 
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the country eighth graders go to th 
m pane a T KEANE a Hees Because our music 
me em pe and girls to learn to dance, to EEA school parties have 
: poise , there are not many Sagi et people, to be natural 
of children. nces between the two groups 

In o i 

BA S e ae select the proper high-school c 
high-school princi i K n needs, the helping teacher, L set 
pA Lert ig png counselor, the ehiid and TA teacher, 
child’s work for th E chils tice, Arathe cndio! his ee oe 
: e ninth year has been outlined and i of this visit the 
ent ppor The helping teacher and the teacher tes sary for the par- 
a i or this meeting by previously discussing with the f mie the ground- 
is plans for the future. At this time the high-school hild his hopes and 
all the important records pertaining to the child = SEES A is given 
These records have been built up by the teachers PERES, “Sa 
elementary 


grades. 
In September and November of each 
may be necessary, the helping teachers ve dag ed other times as 
conference with each ninth grader. fae = Sg and havea 
n the child for many years, he usually will A piia teacher 
She in turn confers with the principal and ns her if he 
ally solved satisfactorily. the counselor 


personal 
has know: 
has any trouble. 
and the child’s problem is usu 


TEACHERS LEARN BY STUDYING THE ENVIRONMEN’ 
T 
f a course given by the help- 


This is the story © 
ocess could have be 
en N 
eeds and reso! 
urces 


ing teachers. The same pr 
carried out thru group meetings. At the time, 
hers were working on their de- studied 


however, many teac | 
: an to relate their study and their work wi 

for something rag ne E ies 
get a picture of the lives of heir children 
o They also hoped to help the te: 3 i 
e communities and become aware of the abund RE 
Il around them. The idea of the year’s oat oa 
eting of the year. Fannie Dunn ig SA 
pee a her talk: We seek better living fo fe s 
dren Of Warte? County thru helping them to experience the ri ia ei 
sole about them; thru bringing an increased oe 
f which they are a part, and of their on 
mak- 


e teach 
de the classroom. 


tional resources 3 
first teachers me 


d at the 
op s the theme of 


ization O 


$ ignified their desi 
since so MAPY, teachers sign! rera co aa 
given by the helping teachers. the plan was approved by T. z hag kind 
super- 
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intendent and the state director of teacher education. We named 
work, “A Study of the Needs and Resources of a Rural — The 
group met every Tuesday night for two hours for seven eae S. 

The teachers were divided into three groups, each working under the 
direction of a helping teacher. The first month each group worked ona 
guide to help study the homes of the children. Suggestions for making 
home visits were worked out and many teachers made successful home 
visits. The teachers began listing the things they were learning about their 
ag a they made detailed guides to use in studying the health of the 
community, the natural and physical environment of the region, the rec- 
reation facilities available, the work the people do, and the details of the 
way local government is carried on. The teachers worked in small groups 
on different sections of the guides. 

Their purposes as they stated them were: to find all the information 
we can about our communities in order that we may more intelligently 
teach our children and cooperate with their parents; to build guides which 
will help us gather this material efficiently so that when we make our sur- 
vey we shall know what to look for; to study our own community, using 
the guides. From this study with its accounts of the needs and resources 
of our community, we will develop work in our classrooms which is in 
some way related to the living of the boys and girls. 


The guides themselves were unimportant com- 


Making of survey pared with the learning which came with their 
guides gives making. Many teachers for the first time were 
broadened vision awakened to the importance of knowing the chil- 


dren’s out-of-school life. The conception that there 
are, in the world outside the schoolroom door, important sources for 
learning brought new vitality to the curriculum and to teaching methods. 
The teachers’ own interests were broadened when they discovered for the 
first time that Indian artifacts may still be found in the fields, that results 
of glacial action are plainly visible, that a mastodon skeleton had been un- 
earthed nearby, that even in a small county there are political party execu- 
tive committees and party organizations. 

The teachers came to look at things in the environment from a broader 
and more dynamic point of view. For example, to many, an industry in 
the community meant only a chance to learn how things are made, what 
machinery is used, and where the goods are marketed. They came to see 
that it is as important to know the effect the industry has on the life of 
the community and the status of labor-management relations. In study- 
ing local government, they learned to understand that it is important to 
know not only how government is supposed to work, but how it is 
working. 
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Most of the teac 


When the guides were completed the teachers reorganized. One group 
chose to follow thru the health surveys, a second to use the survey guides 
on natural resources, and an upper-grade group selected local government 
for their study. 

The teacher growth thru building the survey guides was so great that 
we feel these teachers never again will teach with narrow minds blinded 
to the far-reaching implications of the community of which their school 
is but one part. It seems, therefore, that to help teachers make their own 
guides is much better than giving them guides ready made. 

In directing the course, the helping teachers tried 
very hard to teach the teachers as they hoped the Supervisory help 
teachers would work with their children. They given in applying 
helped to set up their own problems and plan the ideas 
procedures; they learned thru taking trips, inter- 
viewing experts and thru discussion, research, and firsthand study of 
sources. Each time a helping teacher visited a classroom she worked with 
the teacher and the children in such ways as to make the “course” a uni- 
fied growing experience for all concerned. She helped the teacher to put 
into practice the ideas she was learning and to evaluate her procedures 


and the outcomes. 
There were many tangible evidences of the re- 
sults of the course. As a result of the health survey, Outcomes evident in 
the teachers and nurse asked the parents to come school and 
to school to talk over the physical and emotional community 
needs of the children. The meeting was so helpful 
to the mothers that they asked to return; hence, teachers, mothers, and 
nurse continued to work together informally all year. The school and the 
home worked in a planned way to improve many phases of children’s 
health both at home and at school. Improved lunches, better eating habits, 
longer periods of rest, fewer staying-up-late-at-night activities, and less 
pressure by adults were some of the problems worked upon with the 


teacher and the children. | 
- As the result of surveys made by the teachers in the government group, 


ened Be schools sponsored a clean-up day. Not only the parents but the 
industries and the township committee cooperated. The whole village be- 
ensi d. In two other communities with many foreign-born resi- 
came aia . is found a great demand and need for classes in English. 
dents, the cen f the one-room schools held school at night for adults and 
So oe teac! e ae foreign-born prepare for naturalization. 
helped some 0° | terested in natural resources compiled important data. 
The group e in this group became aware, for the first time, of the 
| world about them. They began to relate their science work di- 
i natural environment instead of just reading about science 
rectly 
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from books. Children and teachers became conservation conscious. Older 
children surveyed their own farms for signs of erosion and bee on 
taken to improve many sap: aoe as well as the professiona 
z hese teachers was enriched. 

ao m pe material produced during this year of work became a 
permanent part of our curriculum guides. It is the finest we have because 
of the way it was developed. The helping teacher, the teacher, and the 
ehildren all worked together. Then each week the teacher brought the 
results of this work to the courses where it was discussed and evaluated. 
The teacher went back to her classroom stimulated and the work con- 
tinued to expand. Finally, the teacher recorded her ex 
that has proved helpful and inspiring to many others, The far-reaching 
outcomes of the study, shown in the permanent improvement of many of 
our school practices, made this year of environmental study one of the red- 
letter years in the professional history of Warren County. 
Emphasis on the study and use of our environ- 

Teachers take trips mental resources has continued. One year the 
to learn at firsthand teachers especially interested in children in the 
intermediate grades Suggested that they take a trip 

around the county on one of their workshop days. Together with the 
helping teachers they planned possible places to visit. The helping teachers 
first took the proposed trip themselves, making notes of the time re- 
quired, planning the stopping points, and listing items of special interest, 
They then secured the services of a bus and of a consultant for the day. 


They made outlines for the teachers which listed the Points of interest 
and their significance. They secured a cou for each teacher and 
planned the final schedule. They asked teachers fro i 


perience in a way 


ame prepared with her outline, 
map, notebook, and lunch. The consultant, who knew the whole 


territory 
well, acted as guide and general manager. Practj 
tributed information as the trip progressed. Th 
rected by the consultant that the teachers Were made aware of all that 
was to be scen as well as of the technics of making such a trip of maxi- 
mum value to children. Before the teachers left the bus, the technics of trip 
taking as well as the information gained were carefully evaluated, 

In addition to this plan of taking teachers o 
teacher often goes with the teacher on a Preparatory journey of explora- 
tion and in that way helps the teacher plan the tri 
with the children. The helping teacher tries to 
children on their excursions, ial effort to o z 
a teacher takes the children on a trip. 1O g0 the first Ene 
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The helping teacher alone cannot provide all 
the necessary help and information a teacher needs Many community 
to guide children, but she helps the teacher to find people help 
available resource people and to use them in the 
work of the school. One of our greatest sources of help is in the personnel 
of the agricultural extension service. Teacher leaders in 4-H Club work 
a year to take leadership training work. After-school 
and Saturday meetings have been arranged for teachers to study and to 
take field trips organized by the state forester and 4-H Club director. 

Groups of teachers planning units on some aspect of agriculture have 
the advice and help of members of the Soil Conservation Service, the 
county board of agriculture, and the county agricultural agent. Later, 
when these units are being taught, members of these organizations come 
into the classroom bringing direct help. 

The home demonstration agent has for years been part and parcel of 
the nutrition and school lunch program of the county. The teachers have 
learned to call on her for every kind of help from directing the canning 
of food for the school lunch to helping the girls select good color schemes 
for their clothes and bedrooms. Our program of nutrition was developed 
under her leadership and many of Warren County's youngest mothers of 
today learned the rudiments of good homemaking in the 4-H Clubs she 


directed. 
Among other 
the classroom or in group 


have been given a day 


` : ; i 
s who have shared their expert knowledge with us in 
meetings are helping teachers from other New 


Jersey counties; elementary supervisors from larger systems; the state di- 
rectors of extension service from Rutgers University; members of the staft 
of the state department of education; professors from State Teachers Col- 
leges at Trenton and Glassboro, from Teachers College, Columbia, and 
from New York University; workers from the state museum and library, 
as well as many lay persons with specialized knowledge and skills. , 

ources of help is the Warren County Free Library, 


ne of our greatest $ : : 
o -aid equipment, and recordings for the use of 


; e] 

houses books, visua nent o 
peer an n the rural districts. About every six weeks the 
the chi a 


d adults ir 

librarian, her assistant, and their freshly filled book truck reach each 
ibea teachers and children know when to expect them, have their 
ee a to return to the librarian, and are ready with thoughtful 
DOORS P ; hope to receive. 

lists of the new EF pi eater are planning their work for the fall, 
Every May, W y will need to enrich their social studies, 


f books the 

ze a list of all the j 

they eg health units, as well as any other books or materials they are 
science, 0 ik at the beginning of the school year. These lists are given 
pa ae librarian who selects and packs the books during the sum- 
to the county al 


men Che helping teachers assist 1n delivering these packages during the 
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f k of school in September. Thruout the year the librarian, with the 
eri helping teachers, attempts to keep in touch with the major ac- 
r a pm he hools and to supply related books. Scarcely a day passes 
o her does not stop at the library to seek special books for 
ea iL mone here to pick up some extra materials which the librarian 
ren Oe peer schools. The librarian also often fills requests by 
as se 

a this acquaintance and use of the world around them teachers and 
eteri live fuller lives and become better teachers. 


TEACHERS HELP TO DEVELOP CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Ọne year, beginning in September, the e iar in i pi 
groups to build curriculum guides. That year, meres t = guides was 
our major interest and all meetings were related to the problem. 

In order to get small groups of teachers together, lose 
of a school about two o'clock. Since this happened about six times during 
the year, and since it was not advisable to have substitutes, another teacher 
and her children would “take care” of the group without a teacher. This 
proceeding in itself led to many desirable interplanning activities among 
the children. The county superintendent asked the boards of education to 
excuse their teachers for this afternoon. In the case of the one-room schools 
(this activity was carried on prior to the closing of all the one-room schools 
in the county), he asked the boards to closé the school early in order to 
free the teacher for the meeting. 

A helping teacher met with each group and w. 
growth and its progress. In addition to working on t 
was left for the teachers to discuss their general 
for the helping teacher to share any new materials, 
and in preparation for the meeting to come, 
subcommittees under their own leadership to 
the work done in the larger group. 


we closed one room 


as responsible for its 
he guides, time always 
problems together and 
Following the meeting 
the teachers often met in 
discuss, add to, and perfect 


In much this wa 
Gardena grades have been de 


Every year certain 
guides prepared materials are added. For instance, one year as an 


kshop every teacher 


These were mim 
available to all teachers. Another year all the te 


made a bulletin for the parents of this age group, 
This is now appearing in a revised edition. The b 
to get their children ready for entering school and explains the work of 
the first year. These booklets are 


given to parents in May when they 
bring their children to school to get acquainted, 


eographed and made 
achers of five-year-olds 
called “OF to School.” 
ooklet tells Parents how 
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One year a teacher and her seventh- and eighth-g i 
sented the county with a set of eighty pe ore ir ep nena 
these in connection with a two-day trip to the southern part of the an 
and four or five all-day trips to various other sections of New Jersey. A 
companying the slides is a carefully worked-out script. ami 
In ways like these the curriculum is constantly emerging and teachers 


are continually growing. 


TEACHERS LEARN BY SEEING GOOD TEACHING 


Those Saturday morning schools! How much they helped us to im- 
prove the teaching in Warren County. One of our most successful teachers 
er first inspiration thru attending one of these sessions. 
o volunteered for this work closed school on Friday 
y instead. The morning program usually was de- 
aspect of the curriculum which at the time was 
he county. The helping teacher planned the day 
teacher, made arrangements with the board of 
e of the discussion which followed the half day 


says she received h 
The teacher whi 
and taught on Saturda 
veloped around some 
emphasized thruout t 
carefully with the hostess 
education, and took charg 
of teaching. 
After the mi 
to the hostess teacher, an 


ceting the teachers stayed to look around the room, to talk 
d to chat with their friends. 

Having visitors as well as going visiting helps 
a teacher to grow so We plan to have every teacher iTeachars visit 
receive at least one set of visitors during the year. one another 
Sometimes to make this possible we have after- 
noon-at-homes. On a certain day the teacher or teachers of one school 
will stay after school for a couple of hours. Invitations have been sent by 
the helping teachers to other teachers who drop in, look around, chat 
awhile and have a cup of tea. 

Interschool visitation also provides excellent opportunity for the social 
developments of the boys and girls, One group which has completed a 
study of New Jersey may invite another group, who have the same in- 
terests, to come share their summarizing activity. A group of boys, who 
have as their hobby the collecting of fossils, will go to another school where 
children are just getting interested in the idea to share their findings and 


information. eS , i 
This year under the direction of the music helping teacher many chil- 
dren have visited one another. One group who had worked thru their own 
version of Hansel and Gretel, visited another group who had danced and 
sung the same story- First, they performed for each other, much to their 
anced together and before they went home 


mutual delight; then, they all d 
enjoyed simple refreshments served by the host group. The teachers and 
the children are growing in their appreciation of others and in their crea- 
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s ility thru this interchange and combination of group experiences. 

eai attempt to provide opportunity for the teachers to 
Once a year whe arts of the state. The county superintendent asks 

visit schools in otl A for this activity. Plans for these visiting days are 

the dee ee teachers who first visit the schools Tg i then 

sead p host school supervisor and principal. 

arrange all details with the 


TEACHERS SHARE EXPERIENCES IN GROUP MEETINGS 


: find it difficult to close schools for part of the day because 
oo d elementary-school children ride on the same buses, most 
high-school ae except our three all-day workshops must be held after- 
web ence ať on Saturdays. With the teacher-shortage, our working 
r PN curtailed, for most of our emergency teachers have home 
together r : ke it difficult for them to meet outside of school hours. 
used tae lek Voluntary after-school group meetings have 
taken many forms. One year all teachers in the 
atte helping teacher districts met together twice a 
=o month. They divided into nine groups organized 
to meet their requests. Each group selected its own chairman and planned 
i ld work. Each helping teacher took responsibility for three 
mig a oe en meetings the helping teachers worked with the chair- 
oe mee roups. They developed social studies and science units and 
n = pera on, dances, and crafts. The teachers were their own 
oes people ‘and taught each other what they ae Some nights the 
parent-teacher association served supper to those w no wanted to stay 
later; these evening meetings always were gala occasions, 

We have learned from experience that patties for teachers are fine for 
building morale. Usually once a year there is a party for all the teachers, 
their wives, husbands, and friends. This party is planned and managed by 
a committee of teachers and one helping teacher selected by the steering 
committee. In addition we have parties for small groups at the home of 
one of the helping teachers. At these parties some teachers Jeary 
first time how much fun you can have playing simple games of dominoes, 
checkers, guessing games and tricks, making scribble drawings, doing 
finger painting, singing, and helping to prepare simple refreshments, We 
try to see that during the year e nity to join in 
friendly fun with other teachers. 


n for the 


ach teacher has opportu 


Workshops are another 


Teachers work to- small group activities for tea 


means of Providing 
gether in workshops 


chers. Boards of edu- 
cation permit each teacher three days a year to at- 


tend these county workshops and contribute three 
dollars per teacher to pay for the consultant services which are needed, 

The steering committee thru a questionnaire, township Meetings, and 
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personal interviews finds the wishes of the teachers; then with the advice 
of the helping teachers they set up a tentative three-year program. The 
topic for the current year is then thought thru carefully. The helping 
teachers are delegated to find consultants and to arrange the details of 
the program. After the helping teachers have selected the consultants for 
the workshops, they inform them thru correspondence, as well as in sev- 
eral personal conferences, of the specific problems. We have had practically 
perfect help from our consultants due both to the fine caliber of these folks 
and to the careful, detailed preplanning. 

Once the consultants have been arranged for 
we begin to think thru the detail of the teachers Workshop participa- 
day at the workshop. The steering committee al- tion carefully planned 
ready has decided whether we shall have one big 
meeting with every teacher coming on the same day or whether we shall 
have three days in which the primary teachers come one day, the inter- 
mediate teachers the next day, and the upper-grade teachers still another 
day. Whichever the plan, all the helping teachers, including the music 
helping teacher, help to work out the details. Each teacher participates in 
the group where she feels she will get greatest help. 

Then we select the teacher chairmen and recorders, hostesses, and 
other helpers. Usually the steering committee members act as group chair- 
men. Since we keep a master list of all teachers with records showing 
which teachers have or have not had opportunity to participate in leader- 
ship positions, we are able to see that everyone is provided with opportu- 
nities to assume many different kinds of responsibilities. 

We make a list of all the things that have to be done by the host school. 
her supervising the host school takes to a teachers 


This the helping teac g ho s to a 
meeting in that school where the teachers divide the responsibilities among 


themselves. 
We have tried man 
ers like best is here described. 


y kinds of workshops but the one which the teach- 


The teachers, parents, children, janitor, and helping 
teacher of the host school have been partners in getting A day acie 
ready for us- As we drive up on the shon ground workshop 
older boys smilingly greet us and help us park our cars. Eb 4 
ae materials re other boys who appear as if by magic to carry 
If we the room which is to be our head- 
our pacer oe us at the door, see that we know where to hang our 
quate a re f one of us happens to be a consultant, we soon find 
wraps an Ae i been selected to be our special guide and helper for the entire 
that a teac ae driven since 5:30 A- M. to be here at 9 A. M., a cup of coffee 
ill be found for each of us. If we have come the night before someone has 
aa T A the train or has come to our hotel in the morning to guide us to our 


destination. 
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All the rooms of the building are open and every room has its own teacher 
as hostess. ’clock a signal sounds and we all come together for some music, 
At 9 ocloc pie county superintendent, and to hear one consultant who 
for greetings ee the day. This session is in charge of the chairman of the 
8 ronal The helping teachers are lost in the audience. About 9:45 
steering committee. s composed of about fifteen persons who teach children 
we assemble m feet te charge are a teacher-chairman, a teacher-recorder, and 
gA tha sune “The teacher-chairman introduces the consultant and immediately 
a consultant. k outlining the plans for the day. In the group, in addition to 
all get to "I be ae parent and one member of the board of education, A help- 
aken i ay or may not be in the group. If she is present she remains in 
ing teacher wine she sees that because of her knowledge of the situation 
the kacispround & or extend the consultant’s ideas. We work until 12:15 when 
she can he pic SA for lunch. This is one of the high spots of the day. The 
xe Tp pal b a local PTA group or church group. It is lovely to look at 
unc. 
and goon ha ‘io of the steering committee is master of ceremonies, We sing 
The g e as a round, and the warmth of friendship € 
pos P a seem to hold us all. During this hour, all the steering com- 
ee S bers are introduced, and any teachers new to the group are made 
ee Eee There is no speaker’s table. The consultants will be with their 
to feel Tes hostesses, the helping teachers will be scattered, the county 
teacher sib usually will be hobnobbing with some of the younger men teach- 
superintend will call on the helping teachers, the county superintendent, or 
ers. No one iting state department dignitaries to make a bow. Here all are a 
family oF edad those introduced are the teachers who did the planning, 
family o eck haa always brings in all the cooks, who have worked 5 
-clapping approval. 
weir F ee in our same groups hard at work. At 3 or 
“20, a all meet together again and now each consultant takes a few minutes 
pi otis before the entire body the accomplishments of his group and their plans 
g 
for o closes the meeting with a short message and the day is over, 
and everybody says “Now this was the best workshop ever! 


and the deep mean- 


Following the workshop meeting, in various 
Workshop emphasis sections of the county, some small groups of teachers 
carried thru will meet on their own, to continue the work they 
have started. During the months that follow, the 
helping teachers in their daily work in the classrooms carry thru with 
the teachers the specific emphasis made in the workshop. 
The recorders of each group also Meet toge 
work carried on in their meetings. In addition to 
they were responsible for including in their repo 
the books, the charts, and the equipment which 
consultant. Their reports are mailed to the helpi. 
editing for the most part, mimeographed and se 
participating group. 


ther and summarize the 
recording the discussion, 
rts an accurate list of all 
had been brought by the 
ng teachers and, without 
nt to each member of the 
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At the next meeting of the steering committee, the workshop is care- 
fully evaluated. Steering committee members have met with the groups 
they represent, and thus have the firsthand reaction of the teachers, so 
together we plan how to improve and strengthen our next workshop. 

Soon everyone who took any part at all gets a personal letter from the 
helping teachers saying “thank you” and summarizing the special con- 
tribution the person made. Perhaps to a hostess it says “You looked so 
lovely in your new dress and your welcome was warm and real.” 

- We like workshops because every teacher par- 
ticipates. Each group is small and the needs of Workshops are 
teachers of varying abilities are met. Every teacher helpful because... 
has a chance to take leadership responsibilities. 
Every teacher helps plan and comes to the meeting with a definite purpose. 
Excellent consultant service stimulates our thinking and helps improve 
our procedures. Follow-up meetings and directed classroom work make 
the program continuous. We have a center of interest for a year, common 
ground on which we all work and learn together. Workshops are co- 
operative. All teachers, regardless of district, meet with other teachers who 
have the same problems. The teachers realize more clearly the need to 
increase their understanding of children and to teach in certain ways 
because these ways are in harmony with children’s growth patterns. _ 

Since we conduct the workshops the way we hope teachers will con- 
duct their classrooms, the teachers learn good procedures by experiencing 
them. By attacking one phase of work we get into enough detail to illus- 
trate general educational principles. For instance, by making a puppet, 
planning a show, and taking part ina show, a teacher begins to realize the 
importance of purposing, planning, executing; and judging. She sees in- 
dividual differences. In doing something herself she breaks down any of 
her own feeling of inadequacy to help children have this new experience. 


TEACHERS PARTICIPATE IN A COUNTY PLANNING GROUP 


At one time in our story the helping teachers and county superintend- 
ent felt that teacher morale was at a low ebb. We looked carefully at our 
program and practices and decided that because of high teacher turn-over 
our present core of teachers was for the most part new to the county and 
had had little part in making the guides, outlines, bulletins, and policies 
that had shaped much of our work. We realized anew that an educational 
program must continually be in the process of cooperative development 
by those who direct it and those who aeanyag it into action. 

It was at this time that we brought our steering : l 
committee into being and our all-day workshops Steering commit 
into action. At a series of workshop meetings each organize 
of four groups of teachers representing kindergar- 
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i intermediate, and upper-grade teachers SS a A a 
a tat became our first steering committee. year 
EEE SE PAAP mbers to the group. These members and the 
a nied by the helping teachers. In this group of nine 
ee Sa d th rimary grades, three the intermediate 
eS zepreseni inh was planned that one member of each 
ia cas bree - i A i how member be appointed to take her 
tg a rise a ia knew that forward-looking leadership was 
eine near d felt justified in selecting the teachers to serve, Ex- 
ea as, Shar Boe = : = work of the steering committee was con- 
oe vide Akg basis. In addition to the nine teacher 
BrE A: h ji teachers, and the county superintendent, sey- 
n PEA atc chosen and made members for a term of 
eral parent re| 
e The steering committee has planned all the 
s i workshops and their follow-up activities; has kept 
ree net the helping teachers in close touch with the needs of 
—_ the teachers; has shared constructive criticism with 
us; and has had a definite part in bringing the Pi earn 
progres, It was responsible for getting ee 5 ai educati 
three dollars per teacher per year for works hop tone ] 
. bers are chairmen of their township groups and have worked 
mittee mem ing up local goals or policies, They are now directing the 
bi: ate oa child growth records. The committee “has 
ae Ba and carried thru successful dinner meetings and eye- 
<a of fun for the entire teaching group. 

Careful records of the discussions and de 
meeting are kept by the secretary. These a 
each school so that the individual teacher ca 
oa January 1949, the helping teachers felt 
the steering committee selected on a more dem 
now elected. It is now made up of thirteen n l 
teachers of a township to represent them. A plan of succession has been 
carefully worked out so that only a small number of new members are 
elected at one time. We hope that the augmented steering committee once 
it gets oriented will continue to see county needs and set up ways to meet 
these needs. A better Program of visual aids, or more help for handicapped 
children, may become a reality because the teachers themselves feel the 
need and work for its remedy. E oe. i 

We hope and believe that participation in developing and carrying out 
their own plans helps teachers to understand how to give their children 
similar opportunities. 


the county 


on to pay 
Steering com- 


liberations of cach committee 
re mimeographed 


and sent to 
n keep in touch wi 


th the plan- 


the time had come 
ocratic b 
nembers, 


to have 
asis so members are 
each elected by the 
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TEACHERS WORK INDIVIDUALLY WITH THE HELPING TEACHERS 


Altho we have given much emphasis to group work, the fact remains 
that the greatest portion of our time is devoted to working with the in- 
dividual teacher in her classroom. Since we usually have a teacher load 
of not more than thirty-five teachers each, we find it possible to visit each 
teacher about twice a month. The music helping teacher works with the 
teachers in all but one of the helping-teacher districts—a district which 
employs its own music supervisor. She has a higher teacher load. How we 
relate our work with individual teachers to our total county program has 
been indicated. 

There are certain routine matters which teachers and helping teachers 
always do together. For example, ordering books and supplies, planning in 
May for next year’s work, keeping the school inventory up-to-date, organiz- 
ing the daily schedule, planning major trips, deciding on all matters re- 
garding child placement, and the keeping of records and reporting to 
parents. i 


Helping teachers do much of their work “on call.” A teacher in War- 


ren County may have all the help she desires for she has only to ask and 
the helping teacher will meet with her. This doesn’t mean that we know all 
the answers but as consultants we help the teacher to solve her problem. A 
teacher interested in carrying thru a piece of creative work often spends an 
evening with the helping teacher and together they share the thrill of evolv- 
ing an idea which neither could have produced alone. 

We strive to improve the quality of children’s 


learning experiences by helping every teacher to im- Quality of work 
prove in some way each year. To do this the with children 
teacher and helping teacher sit down together in emphasized 


the spring or early fall to decide on the phase of 
work with which the teacher desires the most help during the coming 
year. In other words, the teacher and helping teacher set up their common 
objectives for the year. During the year these objectives may be modified as 
the teacher and children grow in ability, and as a result of careful evalua- 
tion by the teacher and the helping teacher oat 
Sitting down with the teacher at the mae 

each school year they discuss together how we the ” Achievement of 
objectives have been met. They evaluate their own Objectives eva uate 


ps to take. The helping 


growth and look at next ste l 
teacher and teacher working together stimulates continuous professional 
growth for both. While the helping teacher starts “where the teacher is” 


she tries to keep the teacher from staying there. The same is true of herself. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION SHARE IN THE PROGRAM. 


The boards of education of the thirteen districts in the helping-teacher 
program share actively in the educational program. They are kept in touch 
with the program in a number of ways. 

All the members of a board of education are in- 

Board members vited to spend a whole day visiting the schools in 

visit schools their township. The day is planned by the teacher, 

children, helping teacher, and a representative’ of 

the parent-teacher association. The group, accompanied by the super- 

visor, the county superintendent, and sometimes a member of the state de- 

partment visits every classroom. In each classroom a different phase of the 

school program is observed. Lunch is served in one of the schools and late 

in the afternoon tea is served at the last school visited. In this school the 
county superintendent leads a discussion based on the work observed, 

The teachers plan a dinner for board members, Wives and husbands, 
and members of the county staff. Once a year many boards of education 
invite the entire school faculty including janitor, bus drivers, nurse, doctor, 


and members of the county office to gather for dinner and 


an evening at 
the school. 


The county steering 
Schoolboards repre. membership at least one 
sented in county cation. This board mem 
meetings workshops. In each sm 
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ers have sct up their plans for the following year. Carefully, inventories of 
all books and supplies are kept and are checked before any orders are 
finally completed. 

Thus members of the boards of education are well informed about the 
county program and feel themselves a part of it. When called upon to per- 
form their special function in the total program they can do so with full 
understanding of what is needed. 


PARENTS ARE PARTNERS IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


In 1917, the end of the second year of our helping-teacher work, Vera 
Telfer wrote in her report, “In making a general survey of the work of 
the year I feel that the greatest accomplishments have been in the direction 
of rousing teachers’ interests in individual children and the fostering of 
community interest in the school.” Since that time parents in Warren 
County have taken more and more an increasing part in the planning and 
the development of,a total program of good educa- 
tion. Vera Telfer organized the first local parent- County Parent- 
teacher association and the Warren County Coun- Teachers Association 
cil of Parent-Teachers Associations. From that time, Council helps 
there has been a very close relationship between all 
local associations, the county association, and the helping teachers. Many 
joint teachers meetings and county council meetings have been held to 
give parents and teachers opportunity to discuss common problems and 
make plans together. 

The county superintendent and at least one helping teacher are mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the County Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations and usually one or more helping teachers are chairmen of county 
committees. The president of the county association is a member of the 
ds all workshop sessions. 


By working very closely with the local associations, by being regular 
presenting the schools in which we work, 


members of all associations re i 
ing speakers, and helping to plan the gen- 


thru attending meetings, securi ¢ I 
ways—we strive to unify the program of home 


eral programs—in all these 
and o and to set educational sights a little higher. We believe these 
ht about fruitful results. 


been interested in a better way of reporting to parents. 
mprove report cards, committees of teachers and 
h the local parent-teacher associations and sub- 
uggestions and reactions. A 


steering committee and atten 


efforts have broug! 

We long have 
In our first attempt to i 
helping teachers met wit 


mitted their ideas to the parents for their s 
county report card based on all the help received was finally compiled and 
mimeographed. After it was used experimentally for a year, helping teach- 

ain worked in local groups to revise it. When 


ers, teachers, and parents ag; i | : 
the new county report card finally came into being, all accepted it. All had 
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helped to make it and considered it a good card. 

Methods of reporting A new report card now is being worked on in much 

ts improved the same way, except that our steering committee 

eae instead of the helping teachers are taking active 
responsibility for the revision. 

Three townships now use the parent conference plan of reporting. One 
other township is using this method in the Primary grades with the idea 
of extending the procedure gradually thruout all the grades. The confer- 
ence plan of reporting is arranged and carried out as follows. Instead of 
sending home the traditional report card, the teacher asks each child’s par- 
ents to come to school at a scheduled time to have a visit with her in the 
classroom. The children are dismissed for the afternoon to free the teacher 
for the conference. In some cases parent conferences are held in the eve- 
ning enabling both parents to attend and talk with the teacher, 

During this informal visit, the teacher is able to give a balanced report 
of each child’s life at school. The written Teport card does not, as we all 
know, give a very clear Picture of this. Besides telling the parents how their 
boy or girl is progressing in his various school subjects, the teacher is able 
to discuss with them such matters as how well the child gets along with 
other children, how he takes responsibilities, how interested and how happy 
he is at school. 

The helping teacher meets with the teachers to plan the year’s dates for 
the parent conferences, contacts the board of educati 
ers to write the form letters inviting th 
available at the school on conference da 


: 3 y or night as a consultant, She tries 
to encourage continual evaluation and 


understanding of the plan. 


í i € to play an important 
Mothers groups part in the establishment of a good home-school re- 
come to school lationship. In April or May of the 


sas . ternoons a 

at school visiting the classroom. The helping teacher aly ns a year 
present at these meetings in order to help 

going on in the room. 


ing teacher always keeps in close touch with the program. We have found 
that mothers groups in addition to closing the gap between home and 
school have increased the membership in the parent-teacher association, 
have helped the teachers meet the particular needs of the children, and in 
many ways contributed to a better educational program. The teachers and 
children like the idea and if the meetings and school visits start with the 
child at five and continue from there on, the pattern becomes accepted as a 
matter of course. In our small schools, however, the interest and help of 
the-helping teacher is needed to keep the program going. 
Parents have been members of our steering com- 


‘mittee for three of its five years. Since the commit- Parente workwith 
tee attempts to define our major problems and to school committees 
plan ways to find answers that will keep us always and workshops 


trying to improve our ways of teaching, the parents 

have been invaluable in keeping the total picture of the child before us and 
in helping to see what parents themselves vision as good education for 
their children. Wherever parents work with us we feel that they con- 
tribute more to our understanding of children than we contribute to them. 
They are especially helpful in the small intimate workshop groups. 

Parents come to school, too, to help in all the ways that parents do 
everywhere. They paint and build and plant and cook. They teach us how 
to weave and spin. They share the treasures of their former homelands and 
they instruct us with travel movies when we are studying a place they 
have ‘visited. Whenever a parent comes to school a new and stronger 
link is forged between the home and the school. The helping teachers 
have been leaders in finding these and other ways of helping parents be- 
come a real part of the county educational program. 

‘These are some of the important ways in which we in Warren County 
have worked together to make life better for our children. As we sit down 
as a county staff to evaluate our work and to plan for next year we realize 
anew how far we are from reaching the goals we have set for ourselves. 
However, we take satisfaction in the knowledge that thru working to- 
gether, all of us—teachers, parents, board members, and community 
groups—are becoming more aware of the needs of children and are work- 


ing more effectively to meet these needs. 


School Improvement in Breathitt County 


Breathitt County—often referred to as the Land of Breathitt—has a 
population of about 23,000 and covers nearly 500 square miles of hills, hol- 
lows, and bottom lands in east central Kentucky. The county is located en- 
n the upper Kentucky River Basin and is drained by the North and 


tirely i 3 ; i 
his river and their numerous tributaries. Altho the eleva- 


Middle Forks of t 
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tions range only from 690 to 1530 feet, the land is extremely rugged, cut by 
innumerable streams and characterized by steep hills, narrow valleys, and 
narrow ridges. Approximately 5 percent is good bottom land, 25 percent 
is hillside pasture and cropland; the balance which is too rough for cultiva- 
tion under present methods is in timber. 

This county, which is geographically and historically typical of the 
Southern Appalachians, was settled by pioneer stock shortly following the 
Revolutionary War. As the county was rich in land, timber, and game the 
early settlers had rather a high standard of living. The people were iso- 

lated in their narrow valleys; hence this region re- 
Isolation and mained in comparatively unbroken economic and 
exploited resources social isolation thru a span of three to five genera- 

tions. During this time, river-logging developed and 
was expanded by outside corporations to big industry proportions by the 
latter part of the century. This period of exploitation was climaxed and 
ended by the activities of one of the largest hardwood mills ever operated. 
When the mill shut down in 1923 most of the best timber, the most im- 
portant income resource of the people, had been cut. Today the barren and 
eroded hillsides tell the story of this exploitation, and soil erosion is an ex- 
tremely serious problem. 

Breathitt County has been described, with exaggeration, as the most 
nonindustrial, nonagricultural, yet superrural county in the United States. 
Four out of five of its people live on small farms. Even so, there is less than 
four acres of land desirable for cultivation per persori residing in the 
county. Until the present time, there have been no organized industries; 
income from agriculture is supplemented by coal mining, logging, rail- 
roading, and natural gas. These, however, do not add a great deal to the 
total wealth of the county. 

Early in the century the railroad reached the county. It penetrates the 
isolation of the North Fork and is the only outlet to Jackson, the county 
seat, for many people living in this area. This mode of transportation is 
used for shopping in Jackson and it is not uncommon to see people board- 
ing the train carrying such articles as plow parts, wash tubs, and flour. 
Twenty-five to thirty students ride the train daily to Breathitt County High 
School. 

Good roads are scarce. Altho four highways lead thru Jackson there 
are sections which must resort to jeeps and wagons for transportation. For 
this reason 30 to 40 percent of the mail must be delivered by horseback, 
even tho there are fifty-seven rural post offices in the county. Accordingly, 
ak mimp plek a el ei ey hen pie a 

a areas. Only a small proportion 
of the rural families can be contacted by telephone. Since communication is 
delayed, all planning must be done in advance. However, progress is being 
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made and roads and telephone service to the more remote areas are under 
construction. 

Jackson, the only town in the county, is the eco- 
nomic hub of Breathitt. In a most picturesque set- Activities center 
ting, it is the centrally located county seat and has in county seat 
a population of approximately 2200 people. It is a 
school town of above average educational opportunities. Located here are 
Lees Junior College, Jackson City School (elementary), Jackson High 
Schdol and Breathitt County High School. Also located here is the only 
Negro school in the county, Rosenwald. 

The people of Breathitt have maintained a high 
degree of integrity. The spirit of the older hos- 
pitality has been kept alive. Home ties are strong 
and love and loyalty permeate the home-life. Chil- 
dren are wanted and loved. The families almost invariably come large, 
and ten children to a family is common. Hidden in the coves of Breathitt 
are many sons and daughters, socially and educationally handicapped be- 
cause of isolation, who possess striking natural beauty, a quick sense of 
humor, mental alertness, and all the other qualities that endow them with 
true and genuine nobility. 

Breathitt County is distinctive in the number of institutions devoted to 
the education of the mountain youth which are maintained by religious 
denominations. Since 1884 the Junior College has played an important 
role in the educational life of Breathitt, particularly in the training of 
teachers. Five private high schools sponsored by various churches have 
taken an active part in educating the boys and girls in the more remote 
sections of the county. All of these are boarding schools. There are other 
religious workers in the county who have little or no direct connection 
with the schools, except that religious services are held in the school build- 
ings when schools are not in session. In a few communities the mission 
boards have built small chapels, but in a great majority of the communi- 
ties all religious services are held in the school. 

The school system is administered by a board 
of education of five members elected by popular Organization of the 
vote for terms of four years. This board appoints school system 
the county superintendent whose length of term 
may be from one to four years. There are ninety-one schools—ninety county 
elementary schools and one public county high school—Breathitt. Six of 
these schools are consolidated schools with four or more teachers. Eighteen 
are two-teacher schools and the remaining sixty-six are one-teacher schools. 

The school census shows approximately six thousand elementary chil- 
dren and five hundred of high-school age. From 150 to 160 teachers are 
employed each year. In addition to these teachers the staff includes the 


The people of 
Breathitt 
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county superintendent; one supervisor, called the educational coordinator; 
the high-school principal; one attendance officer and two office secretaries. 
Due to the teacher shortage, fifty to sixty of the teachers are permit teach- 
ers, which means that they have had less than sixty-four semester hours of 
college credit. 

Since the majority of children walk to school, the elementary schools 
open the middle of July. The winter rain and swollen streams prevent 
them from attending regularly during winter months. Breathitt High 
School, which opens in September, has an enrolment of approximately 450 
children and maintains a staff of sixteen teachers, two janitors, and three 
cafeteria employees. Children are transported by bus from all areas served 
by gravel or surfaced highways. Not all children of high-school age in the 
county are so served as yet. 

Unique in this system is the relationship of the high-school principal to 
the county schools. He works closely and cooperatively with the superin- 
tendent, supervisor, and county teachers, and makes visits to the elemen- 
tary schools during July and August before Breathitt’ High School opens. 
At many other times during the school year, he makes visits upon special 
requests or occasions. Usually the health and physical-education high-school 
teacher, as well as the art teacher, also work with the schools during July 
and August. k 

In this situation the supervisor can work conveniently with only a 
limited number of schools, altho her services are available to all teachers. 

For this reason, and because of the number of teachers, great ingenuity 
must be exercised in finding ways to help teachers. Often teachers located in 
remote sections are brought in for personal conferences, visits to schools, 
and other meetings. The county offices are open on Saturdays when the 
superintendent, supervisor, attendance officer, and principal are available 
for conferences. Teachers come in regularly for materials, to exchange 


books, and to meet in small groups. Group activities are a planned part of 
the program. 


STIMULATING INFLUENCES OF RECENT YEARS 


Since 1932, when the present county superintendent was appointed, 
there has been a continuous program for the improvement of all schools, 
with an earnest effort to plan a curriculum based on the needs of the chil- 
dren and to develop and utilize all available resources. Thru her untiring 
efforts and leadership, the schools have advanced steadily and many worth- 
while experiences have been provided. Professional growth has been pro- 
moted consistently thru monthly teachers meetings and smaller group 
meetings at intervals between the regular teachers meetings. Intervisita- 
tions of schools have been a common practice. Several trips to scenic and 
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historic places have been arranged for teachers. For several years teachers 
workshops of five weeks duration have been sponsored by teachers colleges. 
One of the most stimulating influences on edu- 
cation in Breathitt County has been the program Guidance program 
of guidance introduced several years ago. An edu- introduced 
cational and occupational survey was made by the 
county board of education under the direction of O. Latham Hatcher, at 
that time president of the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth. Co- 
opérating in this survey were other agencies including the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, the National Occupational Conference, the University of 
oe Kentucky, and the state department of education. 
I _ At this time a child-study program was instituted. For several years 
autobiographical and home and parent records were kept on all the chil- 
I dren of the county from grades one thru twelve. Due to the great turn- 
over at the outbreak of the war and the many emergency teachers, it be- 
: came necessary to discontinue these records. However, the awareness of 
% children’s needs still persists on the part of most teachers. 
tk A systematic testing program has been in progress for a few years. Bat- 
hievement tests are administered, but special attention is given to 


À tery ac 
? reading, language, spelling, and arithmetic. This testing program has been 
G used as a diagnostic procedure and a stimulating influence for better teach- 
. ing 
meet the teacher shortage, a program of 
o $ prog! 

teacher training was begun in Breathitt County Little red school- 
+ High School a few years ago for the seniors who house established 

9 “wished to teach. A little red schoolhouse—a typi- 


cal one-room rural building—was constructed on the campus. Here the 
| seniors observe, make lesson plans, teach some, and earn one high-school 
,. * unit in teacher training. During this course, they have frequent conferences 
with the county supervisor, as well as the high-school principal and mem- 
bers of the high-school faculty who assist in such special fields as music, art, 
aiid physical education. Some seniors have discovered that they like teach- 
ing; others that they are not interested in entering the teaching profession, 


Therefore, the Little Red School serves a dual purpose: to interest high- 


school seniors in teaching, and to eliminate those not interested in con- 
tinuing in the profession. Because of public demand, Little Red has 
grown from a one-teacher to a three-teacher school, and all eight grades 
are now taught. 


For the past five years, following the closing of 


+ @ the elementary schools the first of March, a special Temeamy: 
S project has been conducted with eighth-grade high-school gap 
ki pupils. Thirty to forty pupils have been brought to bridged 


the high school and taught by one of the county 
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elementary teachers for three months. This group consists of the children 
for whom immediate entrance into the regular high-school program 
seemed inadvisable. The main purpose of this project is to provide every 
social experience for these children and to make every endeavor to raise 
their achievement level in the skill subjects. 


MAKING THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 


It is axiomatic that the planning of the educational program must be 
made by the people of the school, the community, and all related agencies 
concerned with the welfare of the people. It has been the policy of this 
school system not only to make use of, but to help develop all community 
resources and agencies available—children, parents, county agricultural 
services, the churches, public health department, Save the Children Fed- 
eration, the Red Cross, and others. 

In order that these various programs might be 
County improvement coordinated and cooperatively planned, several 
council years ago a county improvement council was or- 


ganized. The membership consists of representa- 
tives from the educational system, the churches, Soil Conservation Service, 


Farm Security Administration, Agricultural Extension Service, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, welfare and health departments, county 
government, business, civic organizations, and others. The council meets 
monthly to study county problems such as the improvement of agricul- 
ture, soil conservation, better schools, rural churches, good roads, health 
and sanitation, industrial development, beautification, and recreation. 

Two of the council’s activities stand out as an indication of public 
spiritedness as well as of the efforts to inform the public of its activities. In 
outline form a drawing of a “Blueprint for a More Beautiful Breathitt” was 
printed.* This large poster shows the various agencies which make up the 
council and their relationships one to the other; outlines the procedure of 
working together; lists the problems being studied and indicates that such 
a coordinated program of action affects the home, school, and community. 
These posters were placed in public buildings, businesses, and schools 
thruout the county. A small motif portraying Breathitt County was 
drawn by one of the members; the local printing office cut the plate for 
printing and now all county officials and agencies use it on their business 
stationary. This small cut placed on the lower left-hand edge of letter- 
heads and envelopes carries the captions “Breathitt—Beautiful—Bountiful,” 
circling around the outline map of Breathitt. 


Each year at the workshop or preschool conference prior to the open- 


4 See p. ror. 
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ing of schools, the agency representatives who make up the council meet 
with the teachers to help plan and set up objectives and activities for the 
school year. They describe the nature of their services and accept responsi- 
bility for their share in the development of the total educational program. 
Following are brief examples of activities which have been cooperatively 

planned and promoted by and thru the agencies 


Coopertfiveiplannin and the schools: 


and action Twenty-eight to thirty 4-H Clubs in the elemen- 


tary schools and one high-school 4-H Club have been 

sponsored. These projects have been considered a phase of regular school work 
and have been correlated into social-studies instruction. 

The program of school and home be 


agricultural agencies and the schools have si 
cation. 


The 4-H Clubs have cultivated fall 
food for the school lunch program. 


The Farm Field Day is held annually in the fall on one of the progressive 
farms in the county. Here demonstrations relating to desired agricultural prac- 
tices are given; crops and other experiments are shown and lectures from agri- 
cultural specialists from the university are heard, Teachers participate in the 
demonstrations and share in the discussions relating to improved farm practices. 


Later, these ideas and programs for improvement are integrated into the social- 
studies curriculum. 


y 
autification planned by the county 
timulated interest in county beautifi- 


gardens on the school campus to provide 


The county forester has assisted in the study of native tr 
of school forests. With the supervisor and several teache 


brief outline of forestry facts and needs which was mimeo 
all schools. 


ces and the planting 
ts, he worked out a 
graphed and used by 


Every school has been visited by a representative from the forestry project 
who talked to pupils on forest fire Prevention and safety measures Belore 
these visits were made, the forester called at the office and reviewed he lans 
in Breathitt Grows for the teaching of safety and fi pre 


rst aid. 

Several schools planned special demonstrations 
erosion while studying the topic, “Soil Conservati 
Representatives from the Soil Conservation Serv; 


these demonstrations. 


The buying of clothing for indigent cases and th 
vitamins, fruit juices, etc., to assist in the nutrition 
to the health program. 


Dosing the somer months, the high-school Physical-education teacher as- 
sisted elementary teachers in planning their playgrounds and izi 
physical-education program. organizing the 

The project for the correction of eye defec 


some children, examinations by oculists, 
with trachoma. 


The school festival which is sponsored ever 
brings many children to town who do not come often and provides Opportunities 
for their participation in regular school events and physical-education activities. 


on the prevention of soil 
ation as Related to Health.” 
ice and Forestry Project gave 


€ supplementing of food, 
classes have meant much 


ts has include 


d the screening of 
and the hospitali iliro, 


zation of children 


y fall by the local Kiwanis Club 
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A special 4-H Club health project has been planned for schools. It was in- 
stigated by a business man who had become interested in the health program. 


Representatives from all agencies have visited schools on invitation and par- 
ticipated in the projects in order to coordinate the ideas of all agencies in the 
school program, especially emphasizing the health program. 


TEACHERS PLAN SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


After schools had closed in March 1946, several days for observation 
were arranged for the teachers. Tho it was vacation time, they responded 
so well that it was necessary to organize four groups. The supervisor taught 
the eighth-grade class (referred to on page 99) while the teachers observed. 
The teaching was followed by an evaluation period in the afternoon. Dur- 
ing one of these evaluation periods, one of the teachers asked, “Miss S, 
why couldn’t a group of us work out a list of topics in health such as you 
taught this morning and use it next year so that we could do a better job 
of teaching?” Everyone agreed that he would like to have such an outline 
so plans were made immediately. ; 

A letter explaining the request and asking for 
volunteers to assist in the project was sent from the ' Teachers volunteer 
office; in response twenty teachers were present for committee work 
ready to work on the Saturday morning designated. 

After discussions concerning the purpose of a school, the recent observa- 
tions, and the health problems of the county, it was evident that there was 
in rest in reading as well as in health. Consequently, it was agreed to 
ea ae two committees, health and reading. The health committee 
sive me tentative outline of all the things they needed to think about. 
i h ded school environment, health problems for instruction, lunch- 
eae ae ical education, health materials, and the county agencies which 
Pere ana the school health programs. It was agreed that these should 
pan ded in a county health guide. ‘ i 
her present chose a part of the outline on which to work in- 

Each A t home and agreed to come back to committee meetings as 
dependa ‘bl The committees were divided into smaller subcommit- 
often as po bremritee met at least one-half day a week. Frequently, 


ach su 
tees ane i brought their independent work to the office where another 
the teache! 


s iled their findings. 
ttee compiled th . 5 
bi reading committee continued to meet; they had developed a ten- 


F -ne of reading problems but very soon realized that the project 
catirecatt im large to be completed before schools opened. At a joint 
had grown too e oh groups reported, it was decided to concentrate on 

” pale project and to continue the study of reading thru: 
ore, the work on the reading guide automa- 
the next spring and summer. 
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As work on the health guide progressed, more 
Improvement and more people made contributions. The tentative 
council consulted outline was presented by the supervisor to the 


county improvement council which discussed it 
and offered suggestions. As the committee studied particular problems re- 


lating to their areas of work, several individual members from the council 
met with the group of teachers. For example, the local and district conser- 
vationists worked with the committee which was developing the problem of 
instruction on soil conservation as related to health. The home demonstra- 
tion agent located materials and worked with the committee on the school 
lunch program. As these groups planned and studied together, it was in- 
teresting to note the continuous changing of ideas as to what constituted a 
good school health program and the feeling of togetherness with which the 
group worked. 

By the middle of July, the efforts of the com- 
Health guide tenta- mittee had grown into a typed manuscript which 
tively completed the teachers called Breathitt Grows. Four pertinent 


phases of health in schools—healthful school living, 
health instruction, physical education, and health agen 


The teachers felt that the manuscript should be dis 
to all teachers before it was put into final form. 
should be the main problem to be studied at the p 
ence to be held the week prior to the opening of cour 

Among the significant recommendations made 
relating to community cooperation. 


cies—were presented, 
cussed and presented 
It was agreed that it 
reschool work confer- 
nty elementary schools. 
by the guide was one 


It was agreed that the responsibility 
for organizing a school health program which will embrace the health of 


the community belongs to the school, but that its efforts must be supported 
and supplemented by the work of the numerous health organizations. In 


order to promote a program of action on health, Breathitt Grows recom- 


mended a school health council and made suggestions as to its membership 
and activities. 


PRESCHOOL WORK CONFERENCE STIMULATES GROWTH 


Time to plan for the Preschool Work Confer- 

Representative ence! In June 1946, the superintendent and super- 
committee plans visor appointed and called a Meeting of the pre- 
conference planning committee. This committee was composed 
of a representative group of county teachers selected 

from the various sections, the high-school principal, the attendance officer 
presidents of the Lions Club and the Kiwanis Club, the chairman of ihe 
improvement council, and a county religious educational worker. At this 
meeting, the teachers gave their suggestions and ideas as to the pertinent 
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problems which they felt should be worked on during the conference. As 
each teacher indicated problems on which she would like to receive help, 
the supervisor listed every suggestion in detail. 

Representatives of the various agencies pledged their support to the 
conference and offered their services. Since it was customary for the Ki- 
wanis Club to sponsor a county school festival each year, the president of 
that club asked the teachers for suggestions on the plans which had been 
used previously. He also asked them to appoint a committee to work with 
thë Kiwanis committee in making out the plans for the festival. The 
president of the Lions Club discussed with the group the eye clinic which 
had been jointly sponsored the year before and made recommendations to 
the group as to how indigent cases could be taken care of by the Lions 
Club. The representative from the improvement council, who had already 
been working with the group on health, stressed the importance of all 
teachers inaugurating a better health program in their school and com- 
munity. 7 

The organization of the work conference was discussed. After varied 
suggestions, it was agreed that the teachers would be divided into four 
groups—based on experience and training—for discussion and that there 
would be three time blocks during the day for these discussions and one 
general meeting of thirty minutes. The conference was to be held at the 
Breathitt County High School during the week prior to the opening of 
schools. The preplanning committee adjourned to meet again the next 
week. In the meantime, the superintendent was to notify all the teachers 
of the preschool work conference and invite people from the state depart- 
ment of education and state colleges to serve as consultants. 

‘At the next meeting of the committee, the 
ve each teacher a list of the problems Most pressing 
submitted. Realizing that all phases problems selected 
| program could not be treated 
ted, they chose the following areas as the most 


supervisor $4 
which they had 
of the instructiona’ 
adequately in the time allo 


i si 
ssing problems: — | 
"Setool organization: First day’s program, teacher relationships, com- 
textbooks, attendance, keeping of registers and enrol- 


ity relations, 
ony! aily schedules. 


anizing d 
mea a and physical-education program: Healthful school living, 
Fa ing the school lunch; health instruction; physical education; includ- 
includi 


ing time for P hysical-education period and types of activities; resources and 
ing ti 


agencies. 
Improvement of 

of reading, including rea i 

guides for the developmenta 


reading program: Principles underlying the teaching 
diness for reading, grouping, and library reading; 
reading program, with emphasis on use of 
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basal book and guide, experience reading and charts, and use of easy read- 
ing material; integration of language, spelling, and writing. 

Evaluation: Including point of view, report cards, records, promotions. 

These problems were to be discussed in each of 
Teacher leaders and the four conference groups. At this second meeting 
advisers chosen of the planning committee, other problems concern- 
ing organization and selection of group leaders be- 
gan to emerge. Some of the teachers felt that reading demonstrations as 
well as demonstrations of the physical-education program would be profit- 
able. However, the supervisor and superintendent, realizing that the health 
and physical-education program was the most immediate need, when asked 
to appoint a chairman and secretary for each group named teachers who 
had worked closely on the health guide. It was further planned that each 
group would elect a co-chairman at its first meeting, 
serve as the chairman of that group at its monthl 
the school year. An adviser who would meet c 
spective group during the week of the work co 
These advisers included the supervisor, the h 
visiting teachers from teachers colleges. 

A steering committee was appointed which consi 
tendent, supervisor, high-school princip: 
chairman, co-chairman, and secretary for each group. A reading consul- 
tant was asked to conduct reading demonstrations during the general 
meeting, and the teachers decided that each group could be responsible 
for demonstrating one physical-education period during the week. 

The planning committee also decided that an educational exhibit of 
books and materials would be added to the conference. Three of the teach- 
ers volunteered to assist the supervisor in arranging these displays in the 
library on Saturday before the opening of the conference, Letters were 
sent to teachers requesting them to bring in materials and teaching devices. 


Twelve tables were attractively arranged with such educational materials 
as library books, reading materials, 


: professional Magazines, good ten-cent 
books, and the like. 

Suddenly, the committee realized that they had made no provision for 
the evaluation of the program. Such an important phase. onld. nats be 
omitted! After offering several Suggestions, they left it to:the discretion of 
the steering committee which was t 


: <5 to meet Sunday evening after the out- 
of town consultant arrived. Feelin 


: 4 g that they had done an excellent job 
of preplanning, they adjourned, looking forward expectantly to the week 
of work and sharing. 


The conference opened enthusi 


short general meeting led by the s 
one, indeed. The planning was ex 


this co-chairman to 
y group meetings during 
ontinuously with his re- 
nference was designated. 
igh-school principal, and two 


sted of the superin- 
al, the special consultants, and the 


astically with 145 teachers present. The 
Uperintendent was a lively, inspirational 


plained and all Visitors introduced. Each 


teacher was given a mimeographed program which explained the confer- 
ence organization, listed problems for discussion, and named the consul- 
tants. The people serving as consultants would rotate with groups unless 
called to a special group to assist with a particular problem. The confer- 
ence had begun! 

At the close of each day when groups held their final meetings and re- 
viewed the work of the day, each member wrote a summary of the day’s 
work, adding whatever comments or reactions he wished. These reports 
were checked by the group chairman, secretary, and consultant, and from 
them a progress report was made and presented at 
the general assembly next day. These progress re- Progress reports 

orts were mimeographed so that each teacher made 
could get an idea of the thinking of each group. 
Different teachers had experience in presenting these “news flashes.” At 
these general assemblies, too, there were scheduled talks—short and in- 
formal—on teaching and the importance of the teacher’s job. Demonstra- 
n in reading and in recreational activities. Teachers acted 
as elementary pupils in these demonstrations and exhibited rare acting abil 
ity as well as intimate knowledge of children with problems. 

Teachers browsed thru the exhibits during their free time. The steer- 
ing committee met following the close of the day’s work and gave their 
reactions and comments. They were able to smooth out the rough places 
and make further plans necessary to keep things moving. 

During the week, after they had discussed agreed-upon health problems 
in their respective gro each teacher wrote out his idea as to the pur- 
pose of the school and the place of health in the schools. The teachers who 
had worked on Breathitt Grows had already done this, but no complete 
point of view had been derived. Each group discussed all phases of the 
health program d in the manuscript, and new ideas and sugges- 


a as outline 
tions were care 


tions were give 


ups, 


fully noted by the chairmen. Surprising how much growth 


had been realized? 
“Ath the daily progress reports were kept; every teacher wrote a sum- 
eas which he had gained, and the steering committee kept 
rring ideas, developments, and needs. From all these re- 
a brief summary of the conference—Our Program 
by the steering committee members and mimeo- 
ddition, a point of view was formulated from the material 
by the teachers for the health guide. Other suggestions given 
«cluded in the manuscript and the guide was printed by the local 
were inc the two bulletins, Our Program of Work 


office. Consequently, 0 b 
Grows, were ready to distribute to every teacher at the teach- 


August. 


submitted 


rinting 
and Breathitt 
ers meeting 1? 
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Schools opened in July, the week following the 


Conference learn- preschool work conference. Teachers most enthu- 
ing carried into siastically began the job of better organizing their 
classrooms 


schools for healthful school living and arranging 
for more attractive, home-like classrooms. During 
supervisory visits to the classrooms, the health and reading programs were 
given proper recognition. Since most visits were preplanned by the teacher 
and supervisor and a professional working relationship existed, the work 
of the supervisor with the teacher and pupils was a cooperative, learning 
situation. The most frequent requests made by the teachers had to do with 
the arrangement of seats and classroom furnishings for most effective 
teaching and healthful living conditions; the grouping of children for read- 
ing instruction; the selection of proper materials, and individual problems 
in reading. The high-school principal and the health and physical-educa- 
tion teacher gave much assistance to the program during the first six weeks. 
Under the direction of the latter, the larger boys constructed playground 
equipment using wood from nearby hills. 

Saturdays were busy days, too, since teachers came to the office for con- 
ferences, to get books and materials, and to meet and share ideas. Here, 
during one of the supervisor's informal conversations with sever 
the request that they have an opportunity to visit other sch 
county was made. Teachers indicated that they could 
use in their own classrooms if they could see other 


al teachers, 
ools in the 
get good ideas to 


if classrooms. They 
were willing to make these visits on Saturdays so 
Tours of class- the county board of education arranged for a 
rooms arranged county school bus to be used on three consecutive 
o Saturdays in September. About seventy-five teach- 
ers participated, a group visiting three or four schools each Saturday. Tho 
the schools were not in session, the teacher was there to welcome the group 
and to explain plans for providing a more attractive, healthful environ- 
ment. Teachers noted evidences of health instruction organized on a prob- 
lem basis, as suggested in Breathitt Grows. Enroute they sang, told e: 
a x © ne 
and chatted about the new ideas they had gained, and at the noon hour en- 
joyed a picnic lunch. This informal, happy experience was found to pa 
high dividends. y 


During supervisory visits, 
Future work confer- ences, and 
ence anticipated reading 


i j individual confer- 
group meetings thruout the school year, 
problems arose again and again. These 


were included on the list to be studied the follow- 
ing spring. The list of problems grew, in spite of effort to meet the 


planned demonstrations and group meetings, Ne 
year, all material on reading developed the previo 
the additional problems teachers had listed, w 


m thru 
ar the close of the school 
us summer, together with 
as compiled in question form, 
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mimeographed, and sent to all teachers. They were asked to send in other 
problems or questions and invited to come to the office any day conven- 
ient to them to help work on them. Over 50 percent of the teachers made 
many came into the office for an hour or two 
r independent work. Later, five teachers with 
Jed all contributions and had Breathitt 
ready for distribution to all teachers be- 


some type of contribution; 
and took material home fo 
the supervisor edited and compi 
Reads, a mimeographed bulletin, 
fore the opening of schools in July. 


UNIQUE WORKSHOP DEMONSTRATES GOOD SCHOOL PRACTICES 


After much discussion on various phases of the educational program at 
an informal meeting in the spring of 1947, the county superintendent inter- 
jected, “[’m wondering what kind of preschool work conference you would 
like this year?” To this challenge an older teacher with twenty-five years 
of experience replied, “I would like to see someone 
teach a one-teacher school just as it should _ be Teachers suggest 
taught.” This idea was unanimously accepted ånd kind of help needed 
the teachers asked to talk with one another and to 
think of the things that they would like to have demonstrated. Early in 
June the preplanning committee agreed that the supervisor should organize 
and teach a one-teacher school in the gymnasium. The teachers would ob- 
serve each morning and then they would meet in four groups for discus- 


sions afterward. s . 
The workshop groups were to be organized on the basis of the loca- 


tion and type of school in which the teachers taught. A steering commit- 
rene é elected, as in other years, to assist 1n the organization of the work- 
q serve thruout the week. During the week of the workshop, a 

e Department of Rural Education of the National Edu- 
+ ation was to serve as consultant. The committee went to work 
ng the demonstration they were to have. 
and adjustments and compromises had 
o be made all along. The committee came out, however, with this purpose: 
with the program of work as outlined by the preschool work 
d to show some ways by which the pupils, teachers, 

o parents can P or the total improvement of the school. Emphasis in 
and pare onal p ill be placed upon the teaching of the skill sub- 
structio «achievement level rather than by grade place- 


usts 


These plans were €X o the improvement council and sugges- 

e Ped from them. All of the members of the council were in- 
1 os . x 

: - „e and to participate 1n the classroom instruction on 
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A wooden frame about two and one-half feet 
“School” set upin high, constructed in the middle of the high-school 
gymnasium gymnasium, marked off the area for the classroom. 
Frames for windows were added to one side so that 
proper lighting and the hanging of drapes could be demonstrated. One 
blackboard was placed at the front of the room; several individual desks 
and three tables, two bookcases, a teacher’s table, one long, unpainted 
bench, and chairs of varying sizes made up the furnishings. The furniture 
was arranged in traditional style facing the front. How bare and uninvit- 
ing! Could such an environment stimulate learning? 

The first day opened in this classroom with thirty children and seven 
parents present. The thirty children, representing all grade levels and ages 
from six thru fourteen, had been selected from various schools. A typical 
group was wanted and children with various types of problems had been 
selected purposely. After a few introductory remarks by the teacher which 
indicated that there had already been a parents meeting, a father led the 
morning devotions and made a short talk. All parents were introduced 
and pledged their support. They volunteered to come back in a few days 
to do some sewing, carpentry work, and painting. The day was then or- 
ganized by the supervisor-teacher so as to show various activities which 
could be carried out thruout the first week of school, P] 
the classroom environment were discussed with children 
were elected; other children were placed on committees; a supervised 
lunch period followed by a short appreciation period was enjoyed, and the 
art supervisor visited and planned with the teacher and pupils 
scheme which would make the room more attractive, Instructiona 
ties included a brief arithmetic quiz for the older group, the writing of a 
letter or short paragraph by all children, and work with individuals and 
groups to discover children’s reading difficulties, 


The second day, as a result of Previous work and 

Drab classroom into Planning by the steering committee, 
livable home for had evolved into a pretty, livable hom 
children What normally would h 
of cooperative effort of 

ents, had to be telescoped into an overnight 
scheme was a light gray with added touches of the primary colors. All the 
tables had been painted and arranged informally so that children could be 
grouped around them. Several bulletin boards and two blackboards of 
movable types were placed between groups of children for more effective 
instruction and attractiveness. To the right of the entrance a living-room 
effect was achieved with a pretty congoleum Tug, a rocking chair with 
colorful cushion, a magazine rack, and a small table for lawer A book- 
case filled with attractive books and several chairs painted in the light 


ans for improving 
; a host and hostess 


a color 
l activi- 


this classroom 
e for children. 
ave taken days and weeks 
teacher, children, and par- 
transformation. The color 
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shades of the primary colors invited children to browse and read. A phono- 
graph and records, colorful drapes, flowers, and pictures, as well as maga- 
zines, added to the cheerfulness and home-likeness of the corner. g 

Opposite this nook was the health corner where a folding bulletin 
board, displaying attractive health posters, screened the water cooler, in- 
dividual drinking-cup shelf, and lunch shelf. Near the screen was a fall 
length mirror, and another chair. Two short benches were circled infor- 
mally near these two centers—the long, unpainted bench of opening day 
had been to the carpenter’s shop over night! 

In the left front section of the room, a pretty home for the beginners 
had been arranged. Wooden cartons painted in primary colors were used 
for their supplies and materials. A red rocking chair, a colorful rug, dolls 
clay, and picture books so interested these beginners that they seemed bons 
pletely oblivious to what was going on. 

The teaching done during the second and third mornings represented 
the skills period in the daily program, and the fourth and fifth mornings 
demonstrated a short appreciation period and the social-studies block. 

The typical behavior problems which emerged 

inities for the teachers Behavior problems 


daily afforded many opportt 
to discuss phases of child development. There was faced 


Bill, a happy-go-lucky; aggressive six-year-old, who 
II materials meant for the beginners. Naturally 


responded immediately to a 
becoming their leader, he not only would select his own materials but in- 
sisted on making selections for his entire table. “Now, how long will it 
take him to be ready to read?” “What activities does he need?” “Would 


ou curb this aggressive spirit?” n 
Attention frequently went to Sue—a timid, shy, introverted child who 


clung to her older sister; not until the third day did the pretty rocking chair 
and doll invite her to join the beginners. Should you ever make a child 
join his own group?” «What about Harry who refused to play for two 

his table after the supervised toilet period and 


yould return to 
days but would Tr to be done with a child like Dick?” “How did you 


gaze about! e 
et him so inter : i 2 is 
This tenye ar-old aggressive type, dressed in his new cowboy suit 
d pistol, who demanded attention and who teased the little 
d day and was very inattentive and restless—what 
3 ° >» From the discussions several possibilities as to the cause of 
about him! d, and the next day the teacher very i ici 
his “little show” emergecs an ase r very inconspiciously 
hi i ore advanced group- Teachers observed readily the 


im into a a 
moved h his attitude—an excellent example of what can hap- 


« can you do ? . 3 
What Da These questions were pointed to a likable, smiling chap 


inke they @ 
thin mi 


of thirteen who was at about second-grade level of accomplishment and 
a tall, lanky, underweight girl of fourteen who excelled him very little. 
“Why did you not always bring them to the circle for reading?” “How 
did you include them in that social-studies discussion?” “Could they read 
the book you gave them?” 

“Why do you give Judy so many extra things to do when she doesn t 
seem to want to?” Judy, an adorable little girl of nine whose intelligence 
quotient is above 150, would read incessantly on a seventh- and eighth- 

grade reading level. Tho she was a popular mem- 
Children’s varied ber of the group, she was disappointed when they 
needs observed elected her hostess; she did not care to accept re- 

sponsibility and frequently would forget. 

“Why did Ann cry?” “Did you try to help her?” “Don’t you think you 
can pet children too much?” These questions referred to six-year-old Ann, 
a sweet, small, timid, withdrawing child who did not want to be weighed. 
After she realized she was the only child who had not been weighed—the 
hostess had merely stated that all were weighed except Ann—she cried and 
was unhappy all morning. 

“Could children out in the county have a similar social-studies lesson 
and find out all these things?” This question was directed to the panel dis- 
cussion which was conducted in the classroom Friday morning with rep- 
resentatives from all county agencies. The social-studies topic had been 
“Foods,” and, since the conservation of soil is an economic problem as well 
as being related directly to health in the county, additional information was 
secured as these people answered the children’s questions and described 
their services to the county. 

Many similar examples of critical thinking, real participation, genuine 
interest and growth on the part of all participants which this preschool 
work conference provided could be cited. The week closed more enthu- 
siastically than it began, tho it had been a very trying one. The teachers 


remarked that this week had meant more to them than any other kind of 
meeting they had ever had. 


OTHER COOPERATIVE VENTURES 


Since 1945, as a follow-up of the White House Conference, the first 
week in October has been observed as Rural Charter Week in Bre: 
County. Parents, members representing all agencies, 
the state department of education, the state university 
tional Education Association, and teachers in remote sections are invited to 
visit as many accessible schools as possible for the purpose of creating a 
better understanding of the county’s educational problems. This observ- 
ance has not only brought about a better relationship and understanding 


athitt 
representatives from 
and colleges, the Na- 
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of the county’s problems; but it has also promoted a better community spirit. 
Varied ways of observing Rural Charter Week 

are planned by the teachers during the preschool Rural Charter Week 

conference. Following is an excerpt from the letter 

sent from the county superintendent’s office inviting out-of-town people 

to share in one Rural Charter Week: 


Breathitt County Schools will again observe Rural Charter Week, Septem- 
ber 29-October 3, 1947. This will be our third observance. 

In the county educational program, our teachers are striving to integrate and 
develop their school program around the charter for rural education, and during 
this week we shall endeavor to interpret our school program to the public. 

‘All schools will have open house and many of them will have special com- 
munity-day programs which are planned by the children, the teachers, and the 
community groups. Four days will be given to visitation of rural schools and 
Friday, October 3, the observance will be climaxed by the school festival which 


is sponsored by the local Kiwanis Club. 


Each year during the month of May, the Brea- 
thitt High School promotes Family Day. On this High-School Family 
day the parents, grandparents, brothers and sisters Day 
of the high-school pupils are invited to visit “Brea- 
thitt.” It is open house and everyone gets that warm feeling which can 
come only when real hospitality is extended. 

Guests are guided thru the building where they may observe regular 
class activities such as art, shop, home economics, speech, and music. They 
usually linger near the darkroom long enough to see some youngster de- 
velop his latest negative. They crane their necks as they observe some high- 
school lass dressed in jeans or slacks perched on a scaffold painting on 
the wall. The large murals depicting early pioneer life in Breathitt re- 
cently done by the art and shop classes attract much attention. A popular 
stop during the tour is in the community room where they hear their own 
recorded voices played back by a high-school youngster. It is a real joy to 
see the leather work which is done by many pupils as a hobby. In the art 
room, home-makers admire the miniature homes designed and decorated 
by their youngsters as an art project. Frequently, ie they ape 
gymnasium, visitors join in the eee am nig ey 
these folk dances a bit different from the traditional square dance they 


ie parents spend much time in the home economics and vocational 

‘culture room. They are pleased that such practical sewing and farming 
oF ir being learned by their sons and daughters. Here attractively 
pret me 5 esses, blouses, and skirts which the girls have 


; the suits, dr 
lr broom-stick skirts! Such comments as, “That’s what Mary 
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made from that feed sack. You know what I mean—those cotton printed 
sacks!” Enthusiastically the girls tell them of a mother’s tea which they 
are to give one afternoon next week. The boys tell of their agricultural 
projects and that they had decided that intensive farming is better. “Since 
our farms have very little land suitable for good cultivation,” one boy ex- 
plains, “we think we should take the best care of it, use all improved prac- 
tices, and get all from it we can.” 

Outside the building they learn of the new “track field” which is a 
part of the athletic field. They see the children happily at work on some 
project in the Little Red School. The next stop is at the Veterans’ Building 
where one of the three groups of veterans enrolled in the on. 
ing program is having a class. Familiar faces of fathers fro 
are seen, and attention is attracted by their guide saying, “You know we 
boys built this building. I mean the boys in our shop class. The teacher 


helped us.” Time passes too quickly and lunch is being served in the 

cafeteria. All visitors are guests of the school for lunch, altho they go 

thru the “line” just as the pupils do. l 
Later, they assemble in the auditorium 


one-act play by the dramatics group and 


few of their favorite selections, Sometimes an educational film and a short 
comedy or Walt Disney cartoon is shown. The principal and others tell 
of the high-school program; the visitors are introduced, and some officer 
from each of the various clubs tells about their activities. A member of 
Chapter Number 3771 of the National Honor Society explains that they 
are making a study of the time spent and the distance of travel made 
daily by the boys and girls of Breathitt. The visitors learn that there are 
twenty or more veterans and six parents actually registered and attending 
high school. 

The day ends! High School Fa 
understand what high school can 
more of Breathitt’s high-school age 
tinue in school. 


-the-job train- 
m the county 


-gymnasium where they see a 
listen to the Glee Club sing a 


mily Day has helped more people to 
do for their boys and girls. Perhaps 
children will be encouraged to con- 


Another stimulating c 

Weekly radio in the educational progr 
broadcasts has been the weekly rad 
local broadcasting statio 


ause of renewed interest 
am of Breathitt County 
io broadcasts, WMTC, a 
n at Vancleve, Breathitt 
County, is sponsored by the Kentucky Mountain Holiness Association, and 
serves a radius of approximately forty miles. Since July 1948, the Brea- 
thitt County Board of Education has sponsored a thirty-minute program 
each week. In order to interest all listeners—the school children, teachers, 
and citizens—the programs have been varied. They have included such 
features as these: 
Contributions by school children: Singing, choral reading, short plays, 
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the reading of original poems, panel discussions of school topics and 
activities, quizzes, and other types of participation. 

School news: Teachers have sent these news items to the office where 
they were compiled for interesting school news flashes. 

Interpreting the school program to the public: Teachers and repre- 
sentatives from the various agencies have conducted panel discussions, 
interviews, forums, and original dramatizations which carried the story 
of the school program and its philosophy. 

*A main purpose of these broadcasts, along with the many further 
possibilities which may be realized, is the inservice education of teachers. 
Many schools have purchased radios and the listening audience is in- 
creasing, The continuation of these programs will provide many op- 
portunities for growth of children as well as teachers and arouse more 
interest in the total welfare and development of the county. 


SUPERVISION FOCUSED ON CHILD AND TEACHER GROWTH 


During visits to schools, in individual confer- 


ences and small group mectings, the supervisor 
frequently is being asked questions concerning the 
behavior of children. Teachers are making more 
effort to teach each child on his own achievement level and to take 
care of individual interests. From recent observations and conferences and 
from the individual reading and study of teachers, it is evident that there 
is a growing interest in child study. Many teachers are enthusiastic about 
basing their social studies on a problem of their community. The various 
agencies of the county are called upon frequently for classroom visitation. 
The supervisor is called on more and more for planned visits and dem- 
onstration teaching. There are increasingly more and more individual 
conferences in the office. Teachers who cannot come into the office 
write in for information. The parents come in for conferences in regard 

a growing interest in improved schools 


to children’s instruction. There is a g é 
children’s needs more effectively. 


and instruction which will meet chi f 
How the one supervisor in Breathitt County works to bring about such 


growth is explored in a diary kept by a supervisor-in-training during her 


visit to the county. Excerpts from it follow. 


ər 10. This wi 
onal coordinat 


Program focuses 
on children 


Sunday—Octobe week I am to study supervision firsthand as I work 
ee aay: ducal or of Breathitt County. As a matter of fact, 
with Miss S, ¢ res way some six hours ago when Miss S came to my room 
the study got un he program that is carried on here. Much of 


soi tt 
uizzing her abou 
an a Pean as aly off the record, but we knew that we were on common 
what we 


d from the very beginning of our conversation and that we had an under- 
groan Pe rural education that comes only from living and working with rural 
children. Tt is now Ir P.M., and we have just come from her office; needless 
chi . 
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to say, I have enough curriculum and other printed materials to keep me busy 
4 zo or three nights, but I can assure you that I will not be bore ! 
enetig At the office I examined various materials and 
isory mate- learned something of the office routine of a supervisor. 
a a eden oi There were files containing catalogs, reports, and mate- 
= >a local needs rials from publishing houses, educational conferences, 
ai and other outside agencies; files of curriculum and 
iscellaneous mimeographed materials that have been developed within the 
S nd a running file of work done each month. There was the supervisor’s 
E ae of professional and curriculum materials (books, pamphlets, 
aes azines); various reports on schools, and a complete collection of text- 
bals Eterna materials, workbooks, etc., that are used in the county. 
And there was a box of demonstration supplies and materials; a speech re- 
corder; a phonograph and records, and the beginning of a county school cir- 
culating library which is housed in the front section of the office. 

In addition to the supplies usually found at a teacher’s desk, a correspond- 
ence file, several folders of work in progress, and a date book showed an orderly 
system of handling correspondence, of keeping up with work that is going on, 
and of keeping appointments. Supervisors are constantly in need of notebooks 
for various purposes; these were kept at the office, too. 


In our discussion of 
Superintendent and to the subject of superintendent-supervisor relations. 
supervisor give Miss S has 


an alert superintendent whose one aim is 
united leadership to build better schools for a better Breathitt. They work 


together very closely. One is primarily concerned with 
administering a school system, the other with improving instruction; but both 
are concerned with anything that has to do with the organization and operation 
of the schools in any way. They have frequent conferences and each one always 
knows the other’s program and plans. They work by a standard that is essential 
if supervision is to be effective. This is—that no matter what differences of 
opinion arise or what problems come up, they never cross one another in the 
field. Their problems are always discussed and settled in the office, 


Monday—October 11. The scho 
teacher consolidated school. The purpose of the visit was 
radio broadcast to take place the following Thursd 
tive and the children were working, not in 
could use materials suited to their abilities. 
pupil work and children were anxious to tell 
In the first grade, we saw teaching based o atid eaves 
well done. We saw lessons in music, reading, language, and writing, and the 
supervisor helped two teachers with their reading groups. In this school we 
saw staggered play periods in the morning and the afternoon and a short super- 
vised lunch period. The things that are going on here stand as a marvelous 
example of what good supervision can do. 


office routine, we got around 


ol selected for our first visit was a five- 


to make plans for a 
ay. The rooms were attrac- 
grades, but in groups wher 
Bulletin boards held displays of 
about the things 


Tuesday—October 12. Today we visited three 


one-room schools. I am 
amazed at the things I see here. Some of the teachers 


1 hers have very little training; 
they started teaching as high-sch 


2 ool graduates, but they 
Teacher-supervisor have worked earnestly with their supervisor and are 
relationships friendly extremely happy when she can drop in to help them for 
and confident an hour or two. These rooms were just as attractive as 
the ones we saw in the consolidated school. There were 
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reading centers, health centers, and science centers. There were flowers and pic- 
tures, experience charts and pupil drawings, and there were gaily painted chairs. 
Each school had a lunchroom. 

At Turkey School the children were greatly retarded, but they were work- 
ing and happy. One little boy was ill; as we went to visit another school, we 
took him home, but he assured us that he would not be out of school long. As 
soon as he could get some medicine, he was going 
back! We had gone to this school to help the teacher At times supervisor 
with her reading groups, and Miss S spent quite a bit works with children 
of time working with the children. She and the teacher 
conferred about each group as they finished with it and planned changes that 
they believed necessary. Before the children went to their play period, they 
planned the things they wanted to play and chose their groups to play in. 

At Shoulderblade, we observed the arithmetic period and the lunch hour. 
During the arithmetic period, all groups worked quietly together and the 
teacher moved from group to group helping the children and checking their 
work. Following this, there was a brief toilet period with children as supervisors. 
In the meantime, some of the boys got water for the outside wash place and 
others brought the milk from the creek where it had been cooling. The children 
lined up and washed their hands, then returned to their seats to be served by 
some of the older girls. All joined in singing the blessing. After the meal, there 
was a brief rest period followed by reading and stories. 

We reached Panbow! just at the beginning of the afternoon play period. 
The children were highly pleased when Miss S drove up. They favored us 
with an excellent demonstration of their ability to plan and play together— 
because Miss S wanted “to see us play!” Some of the singing games they did 
were charming. When we got settled inside the schoolhouse, I saw a new 
phase of supervision. A group of seniors from Breathitt County High School 
who are interested in econ ae ee ae ga G visit certain a, 

i observe good teaching. Since they are going to visi 
where they gill be abie 2 AE diene planned the things they want to 


a 1, the children, teacher, A nit 
ee day the visitors come and the things they want the visitors to see. 
Wednesday—October 13. We visited Caney Consolidated School to admin- 


ister achievement tests. The tests were given in the morning, and the afternoon 
was spent helping the fifth-grade teacher regroup her entire room for reading. 
Teachers in the county are working hard to improve reading, and in every 
school we have visited they have asked the supervisor to bee oe. Time ran 
out before these groups could be satisfactorily organized, RR he supervisor 

ill make a follow-up visit early next week to sce if further changes need to 
be le. Caney Consolidated is a bit more fortunate than others we have visited 
P akat i has a full-time supervising principal, a ful dite = peann a new 
cymnasium and a new lunchroom. A garden supplies foo or the lunchroom, 
a of four school-owned pigs which supply meat. 


and the children take cae oy [had the pleasure of visiting “Lite Red” 


-sday—October 14. 7 
the hee ee Heeathitt High School campus. The things I saw here 


h like the things observed in other schools. Over at the high 
T AW cae to see a film that has been made of the physical-education pro- 
schoo “hat is being carried out in the rural schools with the help of the high- 
mami a arale dnan teacher. This is only one of the ways in which the 
hi toe the elementary school, and the supervisor are working hand in 

gl > 
aio afternoon we went to Vancleve to take part in the weekly radio pro- 
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gram put on by the schools of Breathitt County. These programs grow out of 
the things that are being done in the schools and are very popular locally. Types 
of programs vary and an effort is made to keep them interesting by having a 
variety of material on every program. All pupils and people working in the 
schools are subject to be used on the programs, and visitors who are interested 
in the progress of education are often asked to participate. 


Friday—October 15. Schools in Breathitt County were dismissed yesterday 
for the district teachers meeting, and we have attended the second session of 
the Upper Kentucky River Education Association at Hazard this morning. My 
week in Breathitt has been a busy and revealing one. 7 


County Level Educational Services to Rural Schools in 
San Diego County 


San Diego County lies in the extreme southwest corner of the United 
States, 125 miles south of Los Angeles. The county originally (1850) 
encompassed 40,000 square miles or nearly one-third of the total area of 
California. Now it includes 4258 square miles—an area the size of Con- 
necticut. It has a population of 600,000 persons, more than 60 percent of 
them in the city of San Diego. Other cities—one with 20,000 and another 


with 15,000 people—and towns account for another sizable segment of 
the population. 


The topography of the county is infinitely varied. The coastal plain 
rises gradually from the ocean beaches to meet the foothills about ten 
miles inland. Beyond are higher valleys and ranges until the crest of 
6500 feet is reached in the Cuyamaca Mountains, forty miles inland. Be- 
yond these mountains lies Borego Desert, 
The county’s largest single industry is the U. S. Navy with its activity 
centered in the city of San Diego. The Navy payroll in 1948 was 97 million 
dollars. The industrial payroll of the county in 1948 was 66 million dol- 
lars. Value of the tuna industry in 1948 was 65 million dollars: of the 
aircraft industry 62 million dollars; and of the tourist trade 45 million 
dollars. Forty percent of the county is devoted to farming; 70 percent of 
the farms are less than 50 acres in size. The gross value of agricultural 
production in 1948 was 57 million dollars, including a citrus crop valued 
at 7 million, avocados at 5% million, beef cattle at 6 million, and dairy 
products at 8 million. The balance of agricultural production included 
fruits, vegetables, field crops, bulbs and cut flowers, olives, dates nuts 
and various fowl and animals. i ? 
The office of the San Diego County superintendent of schools seryes 
an area ranging from isolated mountain commu- 


Schoalidictiict nities to highly urbanized metropolitan areas, Gen- 
organization eral services of the county office are provided to 

more than 103 schools in sixty-eight districts, 
serving more than 1400 teachers and over 37:000 students, d 
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A greatly expanded service in supplying audio-visual materials, sup- 
plementary books, mobile shop equipment and teacher-consultant assist- 
ance, and more extensive general supervision or coordination is made 
possible in a number of districts by contract arrangements whereby the 
districts cooperate in bearing the cost of the service. In addition, certain 
selected services are offered to the San Diego Unified District with more 
than 54,000 students and over 1700 teachers. 

These districts are of five different types. Elementary districts range 
in-size from one-teacher school districts to a district having nearly 100 
teachers. Union elementary districts created by the union of two or more 
| districts range in size from a two-teacher district to districts em- 
f seventy-five teachers. In all there are approximately 
fifty-five elementary and union elementary districts in the county. 

The area covered by these elementary districts is also served by eight 
secondary or union high-school districts. In addition to these, there are 
four unified districts which provide both elementary- and secondary-school 
services. One of these serves an extiemely rural area of the county. There 
is also a junior college district serving the northeastern area of the county. 
This district takes in an area served by both elementary and union high- 
school districts so that in some sections of the county three schoolboards 
operate. In all sections except the four unified districts at least two separate 
boards have jurisdiction. . 

The program of educational service in San 
Diego County is based upon three underlying con- “Service, participa- 
cepts. The first is the concept of “service —all tion,” “unity” 
activities involving relationships between the ; d 
county office and the district are considered to be essentially service re- 


lationships and are provided in answer to requests. 

The second major concept is that of “participation.” It is held that the 
the course of study, the program of instruction are effective 
hose involved in translating them into learning experi- 
ences for children are the ones who have been primarily responsible for 
evolving them. All teacher participation 1n the many curriculum improve- 


ment activities under way in the county 1S voluntary. l 
The third concept is “unity”—unity in attack upon basic problems in 


the improvement of instruction, but not undue uniformity. Articulation 


and integration are developed thru cooperative participation in numerous 
and ented endeavors. At the same time, every effort is made to preserve 
diversity of interest and effort as a safeguard against too much uniformity. 


A correlative principle of educational service 1s 
that of “equalization” as it applies to county-level Equalization a basic 


service to school districts in California. Basic statu- principle 
tory provision is made for equalization of educa- 


original 
ploying upwards o 


99 66, 


curriculum, 
to the extent that t 
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tion thru the County School Service Fund. The money in this fund is 
originally allocated on the state level at the rate of $3 per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the state as a whole. It is apportioned to each county 
superintendent's office by the state department of education upon a county 
budgeted-need basis.” This makes possible an enriched educational pro- 
gram for all counties, especially in the rural and thinly populated sections 
of the state. The county-level services established make possible equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity to the districts thruout the county. 


BASIC EDUCATIONAL SERVICES IN SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


The role of the County School Service Fund as it relates to small and 
medium-sized elementary districts is illustrated by a brief summary of 
the educational services provided in San Diego County. The full roster 
of these services needs to be considered in making clear what is done to 


improve instruction in rural schools. Three basic types of educationai 


service are offered to schools of San Diego County, namely special services, 
business services, and curriculum services. Each of these is essential in the 


total pattern of educational service and has an important relationship to 
all aspects of the program. 
The Special Services Division of the county 

Special services office performs such specific service functions to 
provided districts as an advisory personnel placement service, 
a credential service, provision of information on 

educational legislation, the processing of all office publications, the co- 
ordination of office research, work with school district trustees, the sched- 
uling of official school visitation and maintenance of contacts with lay and 
professional groups and organizations. Thru these services rural districts 
in San Diego County have access to expert assistance in meeting many 
specific problems. For example, thru the personnel placement service, the 
districts may have professional assistance in securing information concern- 


ing persons available for employment in their schools, Teachers als 


O re- 
ceive assistance from this service. 


Not only does such service conserve time 
for the personnel of the local districts; it also assists in the placement of 
highly qualified persons. Thru the credential service, administrators and 
teachers in the county have advisory assistance which helps them to pro- 
cure credentials in an orderly, prompt, and efficient manner. 

The County Business Services Division also 
oE NE PE offers to small schools many services which are of 
offered local districts major importance to the districts. T 


Í he accounting 
and auditing provided cover both o 


fice and field 


5 See page 162 for further discussion of the develo; 


pment of state support for county 
services in California, 
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activities. Budgeting and financi i j 
sree cca e en a a a rarsd 
to legal problems, purchasing procedures, A information. ie Told 
. 2 A 
ing of school district elections, school district organization, schoolhouse 
planning, and transportation problems. ` 

Traveling accountants with adequate machine equipment are available 
to San Diego County schools. They assist the districts in setting up ac- 
counting procedures and offer auditing services as well as budget coun- 
seling to these districts. While the business services offer adviscey services 
to all school districts, this assistance to the small districts in matters per- 
taining to the legal and special business aspects of contracts is especially 
important. Such additional services as relate to district organization, elec- 
tions, and schoolhouse planning are available for all districts and are 
particularly helpful to the small districts which usually lack the specialized 


personnel to handle these problems effectively. 
The county provides, as its third area of serv- Cirius 
ices, a wide range of Curricular Services. Their of major importance 


scope is suggested by the following outline: 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 
, 


1. Identifying curricular needs 

2, Evaluating and procuring materials 

3. Evaluating and procuring equipment 

4. Distributing materials 

5. Utilizing audio-visual materials in classroom 
6. Providing inservice teacher education 

7. Carrying on research and development 

8. Producing and repairing materials 

g. Visualizing public relations 
10. Documenting the educational program 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


ELEMENTARY . . - SECONDARY 
Providing teacher institutes 
Planning summer workshops 
Directing school-year workshops 


Coordinating curriculum committee work 


Coordinating special committee activities 


Providing consultant service 
Maintaining advisory relationships 
Developing pilot programs 
Assisting graduate studies 


Conducting curriculum research 


AVE WN H 
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CURRICULUM COORDINATION SERVICE 
ELEMENTARY . . . SECONDARY 


1. Coordinating district curriculum plans 

2. Coordinating county curriculum building 
3- Participating in state curriculum activities 
4. Noting national curriculum trends 

5. Using curricular resources 

6. Evaluating publications 

7. Providing consultant service 

8. Encouraging professional writings 

9. Conferring with teachers 
to. Meeting for staff coordination 


CURRICULUM LABORATORY SERVICE 


1. Coordinating instructional materials 
2. Exchanging curriculum materials 
. Collating professional library materials, 
- Compiling resource materials 
- Operating sample textbook library 
Building fugitive materials—pamphlet collection 
Providing facilities for workshops 
Evaluating curricular materials 
. Reporting to county board of education 
Producing curricular publications 


SO SY Aw 


= 


GUIDANCE-ATTENDANCE SERVICE 


oy 


. Supervising attendance 

Providing special case work 

Supervising employment of minors 
Arranging interdistrict attendance agreements 
Providing psychological services 
Assisting in teacher education 

Assisting in parent education 

Promoting community agencies relations 
Coordinating school guidance Programs 
Evaluating educational Programs 


p 


Se oy oyp w 


- 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION SERVICE 


1. Building health-education resource units 

2. Building physical-education resource units 
3. Building recreation-education resource units 
4. Directing workshops 
5. Coordinating committee activities 

6. Providing inservice teacher education 
7- Maintaining interagency liaison 

8. Organizing curriculum committees 
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9. Maintaining professional relations 
10. Evaluating the program 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 


1. Identifying library needs 
2. Evaluating and procuring materials 
3. Processing materials 
4. Selecting materials for distribution 
5. Distributing materials 
6. Aiding liaison—individual teachers 
7. Aiding liaison—teacher groups 
8. Aiding liaison—coordinators 
g. Participating in workshop activities 
10. Binding and repairing 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


1. Testing and surveying speech and hearing 
2. Teaching special education classes 

3. Conferring with individual teachers 

4. Conferring with parents 


5. Providing home tutoring 
jal pupil education classes 


6. Providing spect 
7. Maintaining health department liaison 
8. Maintaining advisory groups liaison 
g. Maintaining liaison with coordinators 
10. Participating in special clinics 


SUPERVISION SERVICE 


g courses of study 


1. Interpretin í 
e units 


2, Preparing soure i 
. Developing units of experience 


4. Defining minimum time schedules 
5. Explaining school register routine 


6. Identifying materials of instruction 
ms Maintaining liaison with special and business services 


8, Counseling te 


|. Maintaining cut 
ro, Assisting inservice tea 


achers 
urricular services liaison 


cher education 


TIONAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 


TRADE, VOCA 
TION SERVICE 


EDUCA’ 
I Coordinating trade and industrial curriculum 
a Coordinating vocational education program 


Coordinating industrial arts activities 
* Maintaining professional organizations liaison 


Maintaining curricular services liaison 
6. Participating in workshop activities 
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7. Developing mobile shops program 

8. Coordinating work experience programs 
g. Developing apprenticeship programs 
10. Procuring war surplus items 


In the program of curriculum services special emphasis is given to 
development of unity, especially with respect to over-all purposes and 
direction. Each district is encouraged and assisted to develop its own 
curriculums in terms of its specific needs. Each district is given the op- 
portunity to participate in varied approaches to curriculum development. 

The county office maintains a curriculum laboratory at the county 
Service Center. Thru this the schools of the county are offered a complete 
library of professional books and other curriculum aids, including a 
sample text library, sample test files, references and research materials, 
and course-of-study and curriculum-development aids. The Service Center 
also provides facilities and rooms for such workshop activities, conferences, 
research, and committee planning as may be desired by administrator and 
teacher groups within the county. 

Other curriculum services available from the county office include an 
evaluation program developed in relation to guidance and attendance 
services; mobile shops which visit the small rural schools on a weekly 
basis to provide experiences in the industrial arts processes; special services 
in the conservation of speech, hearing and vision, and the correction of 
other physical defects, including provision for their discovery, diagnosis, 
and treatment. Special and related educational guidance are also provided. 


THE CURRICULAR SERVICES PROGRAM 


The resources of the curriculum laboratory—its personnel, material, 
meeting places and other facilities—are determined by the services it is 
intended to render and by the philosophy of education held by those en- 
gaged in curriculum development. For San Diego County that philosophy 
is embodied in the three basic concepts outlined above—service, 
tion, unity. Curriculum-development activities are considered va 
extent to which they harmonize with the following principles: 


participa- 
lid to the 


1. The program centers in the needs of pupils, teachers, a 
community members. 

2. The program makes provision for the active 
and administrators, as well as citizens and pupils. 

3. The program is one of continuous development. 

4. Since the program is focused upon immedi 
for a diversity of approaches and activities, a 
sential unity. 

5. The program affords opportunity for those 
assume major responsibilities in its making. 


dministrators, and 


participation of all teachers 


ate needs, it must provide 
t the same time Preserving its es- 


who use the curriculum to 
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Basically the approach to curriculum develop- 


ment in San Diego County i 

! go nty is made on three levels. Teacher key person 
First, the teacher is considered the key individual in curriculum 
in curriculum development; therefore all services development 


offered are meant to assist the teacher with her 
problems and program. This applies to all curriculum services, not super- 
visory services alone. The second approach is thru the school district, the 
individual school, or the teachers club composed of teachers from a num- 
ber of small schools. Those particular curriculum activities are attempted 
in these groups which are deemed most necessary by their teachers and 
administrators. A third approach to curriculum development aims at 
countywide coordination and unity in curriculum practices. This phase 
of the program is undertaken generally thru curriculum committees of 
teachers representing the various schools of the county. 

The curriculum laboratory maintained at the 
Service Center plays a major role in the develop- Curriculum labora- 
ment of curriculum services. The purpose of the tory plays major role 
laboratory is to provide services which will enable 
teachers and administrators continuously to develop their curriculums to 
meet the changing needs of education in our democratic society. The 
Curricular Services which grow out of the laboratory are directed toward 
three ends: first, evaluation of curriculum activities; second, the planning 


of curriculums; and third, instituting curriculum change or improving 


technics, methods, and procedures. 
The Curricular Services are developed thru a multiplicity of ap- 


proaches. The activities engaged in, and especially the manner in which 
they are undertaken, depend on the specific needs of teachers and others 
concerned with the improvement of instruction. Commonly included 
among the approaches used in San Diego Coznty are individual and 
group conferences, study groups, workshops, institutes, research projects, 
tion projects, experimentation, and demonstrations. Current prac- 


produc i 
dered acceptable are also documented by the Curricular 


tices that are consi 
Services Division. 


The program of curriculum laboratory services 


is geared to several of the major activities currently Program responsi- 

O . . “1: 

being undertaken in the county. Specific emphasis bility of total staff 
g 


is placed upon the relationship of the county staff 
to the teachers in the rural schools of the county. Members of the staff, 


thru the several coordinated services, assist teachers in the small schools 
with their individual classroom problems and needs. They also assist them 
in activities which center in the countywide curriculum program. 

The organization of the Curricular Services in the Service Center, 
especially as they evolve around the coordination of staff, facilities, and 
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materials available, is seen best as a unit. The Curricular Services staft is 
composed of some thirty members. It includes elementary and secondary 
coordinators who serve schools in rural and urban centers. In addition, 
there are staff members with specialized functions in such areas as audio- 
visual services, library, science, health, physical education and recreation, 

music, special education, industrial arts and voca- 
Staff includes tional education, and guidance. A coordinator of 
specialists curriculum laboratory service has major responsi- 

bility for curriculum materials and facilities, wiile 
a curriculum coordinator supervises and coordinates the activities of field 
workers. In charge of the entire Division of Curricular Services is a cur- 
riculum director who is one of the three assistants to the county superin- 
tendent in charge of the three major service programs. 

The elementary coordinators serve roughly in three groups: those who 
serve the teachers in the small rural schools, there being three such co- 
ordinators serying approximately forty teachers each;® those who serve 
the schools which range from 300 pupils to goo pupils; and those serving 
the schools with more than goo pupils. Each of the elementary coordinators 
serves approximately the same number of teachers. The secondary co- 
ordinators serve all secondary schools in the county. Coordinators in the 
specialized areas, with the exception of guidance which is on a regional 
assignment basis, also serve all schools in the county. 

Generally speaking the elementary and second- 
General coordinators 4tY coordinators are responsible for the total cur- 
clear services to riculum relationship in their respective areas; that 
schools is, all services and relationships of county staff 
members with schools of the area are cleared with 
the coordinators. It is the coordinator who knows most about the teachers 
needs. He, therefore, is best able and has the greatest responsibility for 
seeing that the necessary! assistance is extended to individual teachers and 
groups of teachers, whatever the particular curriculum area involved. He 
may request and use the assistance and resources of special coordin 
and of all facilities of the Curricular Services Division in meetin 
needs of his schools and teachers. 


ators, 
g the 


A Service Center with 24,000 square feet of floor 


Service center facili-  SPace supplements the county school offices in the 
tates curriculum Civic Center. It was made available in the fall of 
services 1947 by the County Board of Supervisors, Facilities 

in the center consist of conference rooms for large 
and small groups, workshops in science and industrial arts, a curricu- 


lum library, a photographic laboratory, the school library, 


nnar 


and the audio- 


6 See pages 17-21 for a detailed story of the work of one of these coordinators. 
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visual library. The school library houses all supplementary books for 
elementary schools, and especially the rural schools served by the county 
office. The audio-visual library houses audio-visual materials on the same 
basis. Such materials include films, filmstrips, slides, flat pictures, dioramas 
and charts, as well as equipment for projecting and showing such mate- 
rials. A coordinated delivery service distributes materials thru weekly 
visitations by service trucks to each school in the county. 

Other resources in the center include the complete sample textbook 
library for use in curriculum development, the test files, reference mate- 
rials, and resource materials. These include curriculum guides, courses of 
study, resource units, and ephemeral materials in the basic human needs. 

The paraphernalia, equipment, and tools necessary for teacher-workshop 
activities are to be found in the science workshop and general workshop. 
In the industrial arts, the schools of the county are served by four mobile 
shops which serve schools on a contract basis. Teacher consultants in in- 
dustrial arts accompany the shops and work with children and teachers in 
the elementary schools. The shops are completely equipped with hand 
and power tools. The teacher consultants assist teachers with technics and 
processes in the industrial arts as these relate to the integrated curriculum 
program. 


THE PROGRAM FOCUSED ON NEEDS OF THE TEACHER 


How, then, does the curriculum laboratory with its human and material 
resources and its facilities assist the teacher in her teaching? What is it 
that such staff members as elementary coordinator and special coordinator 
do that makes a difference in a specific situation in a particular school? 
These are questions which can best be answered by indicating the types 
of activities which staff members engage in as they work with teachers 
thruout the county. 

One of the chief ways in which the staff relates 
itself to teachers in the field is thru individual visits Coordinators visit 
between coordinator and teacher. These may be with individual 
individually scheduled visits or part of a routine teachers 
visitation plan. Currently scheduled visits are em- 
phasized, preferably as the result of a call to the coordinator from the 
teacher. Such a visit may be at the school or in the Service Center, depend- 
ing upon the need. If at the school, the purpose may be for the teacher 
and staff member to consider some aspect of the current activity in a 
given grade or room. Oftentimes the coordinator is in a position to share 
with the teacher experiences she has had with fine learning situations in 
other classrooms, or she may be able to suggest to the teacher the avail- 


ability of special materials from the audio-visual or library section of the 


Service Center. 
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The coordinator may have been called to consult with the teacher 
regarding a child who is having a special difficulty with reading. In this 
case the coordinator may suggest that the guidance service be called in to 
administer a number of tests, or that the specialist in speech and hearing 
be asked to advise in the case. In another instance, the coordinator may be 
able to suggest that the teacher arrange to visit a classroom in a nearby 
district to observe how a teacher there handles a group of primary chil- 
dren in a reading readiness program. 

The coordinator, by virtue of her participation 


Coordinator draws in the activities and plans of the county office staff, 
on county office is often able to assist the teacher in a number of 
resources 


ways. She may, for example, help her plan a visit 
to the curriculum library to do research on mate- 
rials for her next unit in the social studies. She can suggest to the teacher 
where she will find materials, from whom she can get specific assistance, 
and in general how she might most efficiently go about the job. In doing 
this the coordinator indicates that she herself will be available at specified 
times to counsel with the teacher. She may suggest, where the need is 
evident, that the teacher avail herself of a series of workshops in the 
industrial arts processes being given in her section of the county by the 
industrial arts teacher-consultant. The coordinator is also in a position to 
plan with the teacher for her summer inservice program. In this connec- 
tion, a unique opportunity is available to the teacher if she wishes to 
participate in the joint County-State College Workshop for it is especially 
planned, as the result of cooperative countywide activity of administrators 
and teachers, to fit the specific needs of teachers in the field. 
The variety of service assistance possible thru 
Coordination thru the visit between the teacher and the coordinator 
Friday staff meeting is great. For one thing, the coordinator may report 
at the Friday educational services staff meeting the 
problems and needs of various teachers, especially as these relate to the 
other service areas offered by the staff—guidance service, library service, 
audio-visual service, and such special areas as music, health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation, and special education. Thru communicating the 
needs of teachers in the field to other staff members at these staff meetings 
coordination of activities and especially the refinement of services is best 
brought about. 

Further opportunities for personal contacts of teacher and coordinator 
arise thru such countywide and group activities of the Curricular Services 
program as the teachers clubs for rural teachers, the institute programs, 
the countywide workshops, the curriculum committees, and the produc- 
tion of curriculum materials. Coordinators are in a position to keep teach- 
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ers informed and to facilitate their greatest participation in these service 
activities. 

There are seven rural teachers clubs in San 
Diego County, organized by rural elementary- and Teachers clubs aid 


` secondary-school teachers to advance their profes- professional growth 


sional interest on a cooperative basis. The clubs 

range in size from ten teachers to forty. Each has an elected roster of 
officers consisting of president, secretary, treasurer, and program chairman, 
and committees covering areas of major interest. Ordinarily the clubs 
meet on a monthly basis; some, however, meet four to six times a year. 
The meetings are held variously—after school, after a minimum day, 
during the evening, or on Saturday. 

The typical club program consists of a period for business matters, a 
social period, and some professional activity. During the business period, 
problems involving the relationship of the members to the county and 
state teachers associations, as well as the activities of the club itself which 
involve formal action, are discussed. The social period generally includes 
some type of refreshment ranging from light refreshments to the formal 
dinner of the typical cooperative potluck supper. Often parents and 
community members participate in the social activities which include, in 
addition to refreshments, some kind of activity in games, folk dancing, 
or other entertainment. The third part of the program—the more serious 
professional activity—may take the form of a workshop in art, music, 
science, or industrial arts, or may center on some other subject interest. 

Programs for the clubs are planned in advance. 

Each spring, at the invitation of the county super- Coordinators serve 
intendent, the clubs send representatives to the clubs as consultants 
Service Center to report on their year’s activity and } 
exchange experiences. Following this, each club, with the assistance of the 
coordinator who serves as its consultant, projects plans for the club’s 
rogram for the next year. Programs vary within the club and from club 
D club. Some follow a particular subject thru a series of meetings. This 
may be the development of a resource unit in a given social-studies area, 

i of industrial arts workshops, a series of discussions on primary 
ee ee r the use of cumulative records, the theme depending upon 
pee of the teachers. Visiting discussion leaders, speakers, panel 
= rie * demonstrators and workshop leaders usually are selected from 
eae | taff, the state college faculty, and teachers and administrators 
cu a eet Occasionally a resource person from outside the county 
thruo 
= eee ies ane activity that teachers are brought in close con- 

7 ae Te vse development activities and projects being planned 
tact o way in the county. Teachers as well as members of the county 
or u 
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staff are agreed that thru the medium of the club the needs of the rural 
schools are served to advantage. Teachers are kept informed about and 
given opportunity to participate in the countywide program of curriculum 
development which involves institutes, workshops, curriculum commit- 
tees, and the development of curriculum aids. 
By law the county superintendent of schools in 
Integrated institute California is responsible for an institute program 
program conducted and each teacher is required to attend a minimum 
number of sessions. In San Diego County the in- 
stitute program is considered another of the service activities and is 
treated as primarily a part of the curriculum development program. It is 
cooperatively planned and developed by a countywide institute committee 
made up of representatives of all schools and grade levels. The county 
committee is assisted by eight subcommittees, known as regional institute 
committees, which plan institute sessions for their respective areas. Certain 
specific professional activities are considered a part of the institute pro- 
gram; participation in them, therefore, satisfies the teacher’s required in- 
stitute participation. 

The institute program includes numerous meetings—as many as 180 
per year—covering the particular interests and needs of teachers and 
administrators. These include general institute meetings for all levels of 
interest as well as specialized meetings covering the subject areas and the 
curriculum problems being studied. Meetings of professional organiza- 
tions, of faculties, teachers clubs, and other groups are included in the 
program. The principal objective of the institute program is to provide 
numerous professional activities bearing on the problems of teachers and 
administrators so that each may have the help and inspiration he needs. 
Hence the institutes do much more than enable teachers merely to fulfil a 
minimum institute requirement. 

The institute plan, being an integral phase of the total curriculum pro- 
gram, gives major emphasis to the community-centered approach to cur- 
riculum development. This aim is realized thru planning on the basis of 
local need and by utilizing the material and human resources of the en- 
vironment. Consultants from the city and county school systems and from 
colleges and universities help to give this emphasis to the program. The 
facilities and resources of the curriculum center are available and in fre- 
quent use as the institute program develops thruout the year. 

The workshop is considered of great importance 

“Workshops” develop in the inservice growth of teachers. San Diego 
classroom skills County workshops primarily offer participation in 
activities relating directly to classroom needs. In 

achers to develop their own curriculum aids and achieve the 


helping te 
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skills necessary to make them effective in the classroom, three major types 
of workshops are utilized. 

The first type of workshop is undertaken in a particular school. With 
teacher and coordinator leadership, teachers are given an opportunity to 
experience at firsthand specific technics in such an area as arts and crafts, 
elementary science, creative writing, or preparation of evaluation mate- 
rials. These workshops may be for one meeting only or they may continue 
for a number of meetings, depending upon the needs of the group. Where 
desirable, the facilities of the Service Center are used for workshops of this 
nature. 

Another type of workshop is for the induction of new teachers and is 


‘conducted immediately before the opening of the fall term. Such work- 


shops are undertaken not only in the larger schools; in the smaller schools 
they are conducted thru the teachers clubs mentioned above. Pre-induction 


-workshop activities are adapted to the specific needs of teachers and re- 


lated to programs planned for the new school year. Generally, master 


- teachers or staff members of the county office act as leaders in such work- 
‘shops. Much use is made of curriculum aids from the Service Center such 


as books, films, source units, art and science materials. Teachers also 
participate actively in music, games, and other recreational activities, 

The third type of workshop is the jointly spon- 
sored and staffed county-state college summer Summer workshops 
workshop. In these workshops, which are arranged jointly sponsored 
long in advance, teachers come to work on prob- 
lems which confront them in their individual classrooms or in the curricu- 
lum programs engaged in by their schools. Activities of these workshops 
thus far have included a study of problems in rural education, social- 
studies science projects, language arts, the tool subjects, and group dy- 
namics. Special facilities in science and in industrial and fine arts have 
made possible correlation with projects of other workshop groups. 

A major purpose of this last type of workshop is to further the county 
curriculum plan. It is planned early in the school year. Its activities are 
geared to the needs of the individual teacher or a group of teachers in a 
particular school, as well as to needs relating to coordination of the over- 
all county curriculum program. Here teachers have opportunity, under 
the leadership of competent staff, to use all types of instructional materials, 
to plan source units of work, to prepare teaching units, to gain firsthand 
experience with tools, various arts and crafts media, science materials, and 
music activities. There is abundant opportunity for the development of 
good fellowship, for the exchange of teaching experiences, and for the 
cooperative planning of new teaching activities, 

In all workshop activities the teacher is the key individual. The work- 
shop approach in curriculum development is most effective because it 
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enables the participating teacher to develop a philosophy, discover signifi- 
cant principles, and improve her instructional technics. Above all, she is 
determining a plan for improving her own work. Workshops of all three 
types have been utilized by teachers in the small rural schools. 
The curriculum committee is another medium 
Poachers workant for curriculum improvement and teacher growth. 
curriculum com- Curriculum committees are organized to cover the 
mittees major subject areas as well as such other areas as 
evaluation, reporting to parents, guidance, aad 
teacher-prepared materials. Committees cut across both elementary and 
secondary levels with subcommittees operating on the basis of school levels 
and special interests. Countywide committee activity is related to the work 
of teacher groups in individual schools, the county committee acting as a 
clearinghouse and reporting agency. Committees are staffed by school- 
elected members or volunteers from representative schools in the county. 
Each committee has its own chairman and recorder. An administrator as 
an advisory member serves on every committee. Couity staff members 
serve as consultants and as coordinators of the curriculum committee 
activities. 
A rural teacher may individually elect to work with a given committee 


or may be represented thru her teacher’s club. The services of the curricu- 


lum center are available for all committee activities; its facilities are often 
used. Resources from the curriculum library often are taken to members 
and subcommittee groups thruout the county; staff members are actively 
engaged in consultant and advisory relationships to the committees. 
An additional type of Curricular Service activ- 
Publications devel- ity involves the planning and projecting of cur- 
oped and used riculum materials for publication. (The mechanics 
of publication are handled thru Special Services.) 
Representatives of administrators and teachers cooperate in planning for 
specific types of instructional material. Activities of individual teachers, 
teachers clubs, curriculum committees, institute sessions, and workshops 
are involved in the publication of such materials. 

Administrators, teachers, and county staff members pool their thinking 
in the development of publications thru personal conferences, bulletins, 
questionnaires, and group meetings. Teachers further assist by trying 
materials in their classroom, by carrying on club discussions, and thru 
workshop projects. Responsibility for editing and final production rests 
with the county office. Representative materials which have been produced 
thru the cooperative relationship of teachers, administrators, and the staff 
include a guide for teachers on the elementary level entitled Trends in 
Elementary Education, a teacher’s guide entitled Reporting Pupil Growth 
in San Diego County Schools, a course of study handbook, a guide to 
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selected topics in California state textbooks, Secondary Education in San 
Diego County Schools, and a survey*of elementary-school library service 
in San Diego County Schools. Most of these have appeared in a series of 
educational monographs edited and published by the county superin- 
tendent’s office as one phase of the county level of educational service. 

In this discussion of supervisory services for 
rural schools, information of a somewhat compre- Integrated approach 
hensive nature has been included because of a considered basic 
belief that the integrated approach to show a pro- 
gram of service is basic. Emphasis in the county is upon the concept of 
service, the importance of participation and the idea of unity in the con- 
tinuing development of the program. Great stress is placed on the idea 
of equalization; and equalization is being achieved with increasing effec- 
tiveness thru the provision of special, business and curriculum services. 

The curriculum program is regarded as the heart of the program. 
Because of generous assistance from the state financed County School 
Service Fund, it is possible to provide the personnel, resources, and physi- 
cal facilities needed to carry out the program of service. 
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Ch apter 4 


The Beginning Supervisor Grows 


as Her Program Develops 


E you are a beginning supervisor no doubt you are saying to yourself, 

“Where and how do J start to develop the kinds of programs experi- 
enced supervisors have been describing?” It may comfort you to know that 
your first year as a supervisor is in many ways an easy year. It is a year of 
exploration and charting of routes. Unobtrusively, you will slip into the 
setting so that your presence becomes accepted as a matter of course. This 
first year may be compared to a small boy eating an apple. He nibbles 
a path all the way around the apple before he begins to take deeper bites, 
In the same way during your first year, you will nibble at various phases 
of your work, but you seldom will take deep bites and you will not expect 
to reach the core of the problems and possibilities of your work. 

Many of the principles which served you as a classroom teacher still 
will be your guides. Just as you believed in and practiced the idea of 
taking a child where he is and leading and directing him into new and 
richer experiences as fast as he could go, so you will work with the teach- 
ers. The following story shows what we mean. 


A teacher had asked the supervisor to visit her classroom and help her or- 
ganize it for better living. As the supervisor was expected, the children and 
teacher ‘were ready to work with her. This was their first experience in planning 
and working together and the supervisor talked with the children and teacher 
about the things they could do in their classroom to make it more livable and 
homelike. As they decided on many things to do, one of the children acted as 
secretary and made a list. During the planning the supervisor suggested that 
a picture hanging above the blackboard be removed since it was above the eye 
level of children. She felt at the time that the teacher did not agree with the 
idea so did not mention the picture again during the planning period. 

Several days later, upon her return visit to this classroom, the supervisor 
was pleased to see many changes in the physical environment of the classroom. 
The children seemed happy as they told her how they had worked together to 
make their school attractive. The supervisor observed, however, that the picture 
was still hanging above the blackboard. Realizing that the children and teacher 
had accomplished many things and that it was her responsibility to help them 
be happy over their efforts, she did not mention the picture. When asked by 
her superintendent why she did not mention the picture and what she was 
going to do about it, she answered, “I am trying to form good working re- 
lationships with Miss X. Since she has carried out so many of our original 
plans, I do not think it necessary to make an issue of the picture. Instead I want 
to provide an opportunity for her-to see for herself that it is not good to hang 
the picture above the blackboard.” Later, after a planned intervisitation of 
schools, the supervisor observed that the teacher had removed the picture. 
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This supervisor wisely waited until the teacher herself saw fit to make the 
suggested change. When the teacher really was convinced that a change was 
good, she acted independently, without “being told.” Furthermore, teachers 
should be encouraged to use their own judgment concerning suggestions of- 
fered by the supervisor. There will undoubtedly be many times when the teach- 
er’s judgment is better than that of the supervisor. 


Building Bridges of Good Human Relationships 


vAs a teacher, before you really could help a child, you needed to know 
a great deal about him. You accumulated your in- 
formation gradually by talking and working with Getting to know 
him at school, by visiting his home and meeting teachers 
his parents, by learning about his activities and his 
hobbies. So as a supervisor you will begin to build up a background of 
knowledge of the teacher. It will be helpful to begin to know her profes- 
sional history and experiences, her reasons for teaching and her basic 
philosophy of education. 

Some of this you will find by consulting the certification records kept 
in the office of the county superintendent of schools, some by observing 
her methods of teaching. Thru casual conversation and from other pro- 
fessional leaders in the county gradually you may find out facts about her 
home background. Is she married? Does she have children? Are they in 
school? Is her home life free of conflicts? Does she have many home re- 
sponsibilities or is she free to devote her time to teaching? In what com- 
munity activities does she participate? (As a word of warning, do not 
talk with one teacher about another even tho that may be the easiest way 
to secure the information you desire.) Probably your problem here will 
be how and when to find opportunity for the casual conversations with 
the teachers. Experienced supervisors find many ways of managing this. 


One supervisor was visiting a classroom: for the specific purpose of trying 
to find an opportunity and reason for talking with the teacher, who was new. 
At the end of a period the supervisor said, “Miss J, could the children work 
alone so that we can talk a little?” For a few minutes, the teacher and super- 
visor sat down in the library corner. The supervisor said, “Miss J, I am so 
curious about these beautiful travel posters. Could other teachers get them?” 

In the ensuing conversation, Miss J promised to send the supervisor needed 
information about the posters and said she would be glad to bring some photo- 
graphs of her own if she knew when the supervisor was coming again. The 
supervisor learned that Miss J had been a great traveler but now was forced 
to remain home to care for an invalid mother. Could this be one of the reasons 
for the impatience, the almost resentful attitude the teacher seemed to have 
toward the children? The supervisor left with a word of thanks to the teacher 
for her promised help and to the children for taking care of themselves so 
well, She had not directly improved teaching procedures but her forty-minute 


visit appeared to be rewarding. 
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Another supervisor used a different way of getting acquainted. She was 
having a difficult time to get the teacher and children in a certain classroom to 
talk with her. They were friendly enough yet there seemed to be no common 
ground for conversation and the supervisor was baffled. She had been in this 
classroom on two previous occasions and had felt such tenseness and restraint 
on the part of the teacher and children that she was determined to break thru 
this feeling. She had thought thru all the things that she knew about this com- 
munity and thru leading questions tried to get the children to talk to her. In 
most situations this would have released the restraint. These children, however, 
would answer her questions but volunteer no additional information. 

At noon the supervisor went to the lunchroom and enjoyed a supervised 
luncheon with the children and teacher. She asked if they listened to the radio 
and what programs they liked. She was surprised to find that they had been 
listening on Saturday nights to a program which was broadcasted from near 
her home community. Now was her chance! She knew personally the people 
who were doing this broadcast and began to tell the youngsters about them. At 
last they opened up and talked! They wanted to know where these people 
lived, how they looked, and if the supervisor liked to hear them. The feeling of 
restraint was gone when she finally found and shared with them a common 
interest. 

In each of the foregoing stories, the supervisor has begun to build a 
bridge between herself and the teacher over which they both may walk to 
meet on common ground. As a young supervisor, you too will need to 

realize that this bridge is built of deep respect for 
Respecting teachers the personality of the teacher, of an understanding 
as persons of why this teacher is as she is, of a recognition of 

the problems which she feels are her problems, of 
an honesty of purpose which permeates your every action, of your willing- 
ness to work slowly so that the foundation of this bridge of good human 
relationships is unshakable. 

In schools with several teachers you will need to begin to get an insight 
into the status of the teachers’ relationships to one another, and with the 
purpose of the school as shown in its total program and its relationship 
to the community it serves. 

At the same time that you are visiting and getting acquainted with 
the teachers, you will begin to be aware of community activities going on 
round about you. You will be invited to participate in parent-teacher as- 
sociation meetings, and to go to various community affairs. In meeting 
with the people of your area as they work and play together you have a 
precious opportunity to take the first steps in leadership—mainly by being 
a friendly, natural, and unobtrusive member of the group. The customs, 
the traditions, the patterns of thought in this community may be very 

different from those of your own community or 
Becoming part of the those of which you approve. The challenge to you 
community is to be sympathetic and understanding, and to 
appreciate these new friends for their own worth. 
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One supervisor reports that she attended a Sunday school in a rural com- 
munity. She went with the minister from the town in which she was living to 
the remote section of the county where Sunday school was held every Sunday 
afternoon in the schoolhouse. Before the services, she had an opportunity to 
talk with the parents; since they were in the classroom, the conversation cen- 
tered naturally around the school and the things the children were doing. The 
parents noticed that the seats had been arranged differently in the classroom 
and commented about it. The supervisor was able to explain to them why the 
seats were put in smaller groups and to tell about some of the things the teacher 
wag doing differently. The supervisor was keen enough to relate this conversa- 
tion frequently to the children of the individual parents. She was glad that she 
knew these children and had worked with them in the classroom. The super- 
visor was asked to play the piano for the singing which she did willingly. Her 
willingness to identify herself with the people and to participate in their religious 
activities was the basis for good relationships which were formed between her 
and this rural community. 


A supervisor also needs to identify herself as an enthusiastic participant 
in the group social activities which teachers carry on. A supervisor who 
never had done any of the folk games and dances which were a part of 
the culture of the community in which she was working, was asked to a 
square dance. She joined the group and had fun. Later she tried to re- 
member the rhymes and songs which accompany these dances and soon 
was able to identify herself with the group as an enthusiastic participant. 
When teachers see that the supervisor is a real person interested in the 
things they do, the bridge of good human relationships is being built. 

It will also be well for you to talk with your superior officer in order to 
be sure you understand your relationships with various school officials 
with whom you must work. Since situations thruout the United States 
are so different, it is difficult to find common words to interpret this prob- 


lem for you. These questions may help: 
What is your relationship to the board or boards 


‘ 
of education? Are you supposed to attend board Understanding ad- 
meetings? To make reports to the board? To ad- ministrative relation- 
vise the board in any way? ships 


What is your relationship to the school princi- 
pal? What are his duties in the schools? What are yours? 

Are there state, county, Or local courses of study which must be fol- 
lowed? What is the county, township, or school policy in such matters as 
pupil placement and reporting to parents? 

You have one more area to explore. Already you are thinking about 
the teacher, about the school in its total pattern of problem and purpose, 
about people in the community, and about problems of administrative 
relationships. In addition to all this you will want to begin to find sources 
of firsthand help in carrying out the program you will plan together. 
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In every situation there are health organizations, 
Exploring sources agricultural agencies, county officials, farm leaders, 
of firsthand help businessmen, welfare workers, civic organizations, 
professional clubs, and others who contribute to an 
educational program and whose programs and services must be integrated 
into the total school program as they are needed. As a newcomer you will 
not hesitate to make contacts with these people and take advantage of 
every opportunity to know them. If these agencies have field representa- 
tives who work with schools, take the initiative in calling on them. Even 
tho you may feel that you are the outsider who is to be welcomed, your 
early visits to get acquainted will show your interest. These visits may be 
informal, but will pave the way for close cooperation when the need for 
it comes. 

In addition to these local organizations, as an educational leader you 
will need to know the organization and resources of the state department 
of education, the state education association, and the state college of agri- 
culture. As you continue your work, you probably will find need for their 
services; with the approval of your superintendent or immediate super- 
visory officer you will want to solicit their help. Every new supervisor will 
also want to identify herself with the National Education Association and 
its various departments. 

Tt will take many years before you as a supervisor have a complete pic- 
ture of the situation in which you are working. In fact, you never will 
know the whole story. Every day, week, month, and year bring increased 
awareness and deeper insight. 

Fortunately, during your first year in a new situation, you are not 
expected to produce great changes or initiate new programs. You have 
time to progress slowly and to feel your way. Your main concern is to get 
acquainted and to build your bridges of good human relationships. 

In the pages that follow, supervisors share some of the things they have 
learned thru experience during their beginning years of supervision. 


A Beginning Elementary Supervisor Looks Ahead 


F This autumn, all over the United States, many 
A ghost to be laid! teachers are going to new positions. A large number, 


7 like myself, are entering a new field, supervision. 
I have been appointed the ‘Elementary Supervisor” for our district. 


What is an elementary supervisor? An elementary supervisor is a woman 
(We'd much rather have a man!) who comes sneaking around and snooping 
to try to “catch” the teachers. She even leaves her car down the road so that 


1This person is employed by a joint district and is working with others as a part of the 
total county program described on pages 234 to 240. 
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she can stand under the windows or just outside the door and listen. When she 
finally gets inside, she pokes her nose into everything! She looks at the floor, 
and in the cupboards! Then she gets out a notebook and begins to write. She 
writes down all the wrong things that she can find about the teacher, so that 
she won’t forget to tell the superintendent. Yes, she does! She makes the teachers 
so nervous that they can’t do as good a job as they would ordinarily. Finally, 
she gets up and sneaks out just as she crept in, with “nary” a word to child or 
teacher. Well, we're certainly glad that’s over for this month! Oh, but the 
poor teacher will get no rest for several days, because now she’s worried about 
that check sheet that will be in the mail! Nobody loves the supervisor! 

How do I know all these things? People have told me that it’s “absolutely 
true.” You see, we've never had a supervisor in our district before. We've taught 
all these years without one, and we've done a pretty good job, too, so why do 
we need a supervisor “over” us now? 

My first job will be to “lay that ghost.” He must move out of our closet 
because our school district shall grow. How will I get rid of him? I shall simply 
be myself—the same person who worked with the teachers last year on mutual 

roblems—a friend and co-worker. I shall not push, or threaten, or command. 
I shall proceed on the assumption that two heads are better than one, but I 
shall assume that my head is not the better one just because I am the supervisor! 
If I had my way, I'd throw out the word “supervisor” too, and Id be a “con- 
sultant” or a “helping teacher” or a “coordinator.” Webster says that a super- 
visor is “an overseer; an inspector; a superintendent.” So, you see, I don’t really 
want to be “supervisor” at all. I just want to do the best job I can in helping 
our schools to grow. 

Here are some other things I must remember to do. 

I must be sincere; no gushing, no soft-soaping, no These things I 
gossiping. I must never lose my sense of humor. must do 
(How often it saved the day when I was teaching!) : 

Surely the teachers and I can see and understand things more clearly if we can 
laugh together. I must have ambition and enthusiasm. Both are contagious; so 
are grouches and sad, wan faces! I must be willing to face an issue or a problem 
with courage. I must never evade an issue. I shall certainly admit that 7 don’t 
know all the answers, but at the same time I shall do all in my power to find 
them. If I make a mistake, I must have the courage to admit it. 

I must have kindliness, and a genuine interest in the teachers and their 
k. I must never be sarcastic or bitter, nor should I “lose my head” no matter 
what the provocation. I must have confidence in myself, my philosophy, and 
my convictions; but I must also be open-minded and ready to accept or consider 
the ideas of others at all times, Always I must bear in mind the all-important 
fact that the child is the reason for our work together, and I can help him best 
thru his teacher. Never shall I try to take him from his teacher. Not having 
“my pupils” is a sacrifice that I had to make when I tool this position. 

Do you remember when we were beginning teachers? Our college teachers 

told us over and over, Plan your first day well. It will set the pattern for the 
ear.” Is this situation any different? Can we set the 

pattern at the first faculty meeting? Can we develop That first faculty 
“supervision readiness? Certainly a a men meeting 

meeting will goa long way toward estab e a work- per 

ing unity among our teachers. Most teachers who fear supervision do so be- 


wor 
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cause of a lack of understanding. As simply and as quickly as possible, I shall tell 
the teachers some of the things that I hope we will be able to do together. I shall 
ask them for ideas and suggestions. We will plan together. I shall be satisfied 
if they leave that first meeting saying, “Well, maybe she won't be so bad after 
all.” 
What about those school visits? They seem to be 

That first classroom the bug-a-boo and nightmare in many a teacher’s life. 
visit My first visit will be friendly, short, and I will praise 

something. After announcing my presence to the prin- 
cipal, I shall enter the classroom in a natural manner and shall smile a greeting 
to the teacher and pupils. I shall then take the seat offered me by a pupil; or, 
lacking that courtesy, any convenient seat. If I do not disturb the occupants of 
the room, I shall on occasion move about the room showing my interest in 
the activities taking place. If I am invited, I shall enter into discussions; not as 
an authority who knows all the answers, but as a friend or member of the group 
who has an opinion. I shall not stay very long, especially at first, and I shall 
always speak to the teacher before leaving. If she is busy, I will come back 
later for a conference. If convenient, we will chat awhile before I leave. 

We will grow together. The teacher-supervisor con- 

That teacher-super- ference is one of the most vital parts of our entire rela- 
visor conference tionship. When working with children, we say that 

we should take them as we find them and help them 
to grow. Can we do the same thing with teachers? The teacher and supervisor 
will both be better people if we can grow together. Our conference must be 
friendly and informal. If the teacher takes the initiative in presenting problems 
and topics for conversation I shall be lucky. If she doesn’t, then it will be up to 
me, but she must always get “first chance.” 

I must know the teacher’s personal problems if I am to help her. The girl 
who has just fallen in love, the teacher who supports her mother, the aged 
teacher who wants to reach “retirement,” are my friends, and in our confer- 
ences I must meet their problems with understanding. We may talk about 
movies, records, gardening, canning, and many other things besides our imme- 
diate school problems. When we do “talk school” we will be frank and open 
minded and will pool our resources so that the children will benefit. 

If I find it necessary to discourage a teacher in some activity I shall do it in 
a constructive manner, and shall never suggest that she discontinue something 
unless we can work out something better (in both of our opinions) to take 
its place. When the teacher is “blue,” when things haven’t worked out as she 
expected, I can try to give her courage and help. Woe to me as a supervisor if 
I say, “I told you so!” 

Often I can assure a teacher of my own interest in her problems, and can 
perhaps encourage her to study the individual children more carefully. I shall 
find the good work in the school and shall tell the teacher abo 
us needs a frequent sincere pat on the back. (Alas! Who 
visor?) I shall tell her of excellent courses being offered, 
has just been put in our library, of an article in a magazi 
she will tell me about the things that she has seen, 
ference must be a growth period for both of us. 

We will have fun as we work and play together. 
That first year There are so many places where I can be useful. Here 
is an opportunity for insery 


ut it. Every one of 
pats the poor super- 
of a good book that 
ne. I shall hope that 
read, or heard. Every con- 


ice education and coopera- 
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tive planning. Our teachers enjoyed their curriculum study (the Pennsylvania 
curriculum revision program) very much during the past two years. There 
isa nucleus for our cooperative study and growth. Our faculty Dein s will 
be alive and worthwhile, with every member giving as much as he at č 
be the buffer, the go-between, when there are problems involving Ta fakes 
the principal, and the school directors. I shall consider it my privilege to attend 
local civic meetings, and to participate when I am invited. I can be of special 
help to the new teachers and to those who are on emergency certificates T 
help teachers with this never-ending problem of getting enough of the pi =. 
sary materials. I shall have new books and supplies available for their oe 
tion and experimentation, and they will always be consulted when new S 
terials are ordered. aF 
I realize that I have only scratched the surface in putting down my id 
as I enter a field new to me: I know that I will face many Bs jes Mate 
pated and unexpected. I shall try not to rush, or hurry, or expect too much t k 
soon. If, at the end of the year, I have helped one teacher to become a lekter 
teacher, then my job has been worthwhile. K 


Growing into Full Supervisory Responsibility 


You will have ideas and plans for your work. You also will have many 
questions. Perhaps you are wondering “how do I do this” about many 
procedures. Following are some suggestions of how to meet these prob- 


lems. 
You may be puzzling over such seemingly 
simple details as how to enter a classroom, what Getting into th 
* o the 
to say and do, where to sit, how long to stay. You  classroom—and out 


will want to be as friendly and informal as pos- again 
sible. The teacher's wishes in the matter and the 
common codes of politeness on the part of all should guide you. One ex- 
perienced supervisor has found the following to be generally satisfactory. 
She goes in without knocking, but in some way tries to attract attention 
so that the teacher will not be startled by finding a visitor in the room. 
One child who is host or hostess immediately comes to greet the supervisor 
and if a discussion is in progress, the teacher and children look up, smile 
with their discussion. The child who has greeted 


their greetings and go on 
hat is going on, gets her a chair, and takes her 


the supervisor explains w 
wraps. 

If t 
teacher, and chil 


he children and teacher are not deep in discussion, the supervisor, 
dren exchange greetings. The supervisor talks a minute 
with the teacher and if the visit has not been arranged beforehand, finds 
out what the teacher’s plans are for the time the supervisor expects to be 
in the room. If she is acquainted with the teacher she may look at the 
teacher’s written plans in order to see what has led up to the present learn- 


ing situation. This will help her to be of more help when she and the 


teacher work together. 
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The supervisor, providing that the teacher is ready to accept help, = 
want to take a few notes. The teacher knows that anything the es 
writes can be read by the teacher, will be discussed by both, a = z 
used to plan future work. As beginning supervisor, you probal ra ou i 
not take notes until you and the teacher have agreed on how you will wor! 
together for the good of the children. i aa 

The supervisor often is invited by a teacher to sit in on a group isc é 
sion. She does not “take over a class.” She may, however, if she has planne 
with the teacher and children beforehand, take charge of a discussion in 
order to find at firsthand what the children s needs are as well as to sug- 
gest further ideas to the teacher. Sometime during her visit the supervisor 
takes time to let the children show her their work, and to tell her about 
their activities. This is important. She shows her appreciation of the work, 
offers suggestions to the children, and makes a note of extra material she 
knows about. The supervisor shows honest and warm interest and does 
not, as one child said, “only smile with her lips. i 

This supervisor never leaves the room without saying something pleas- 
ant to the teacher regarding some phase of the work, the nice appearance of 
the room, or the good attitude of the children. Before she leaves the super- 
visor engages the teacher in friendly conversation for the purpose of get- 
ting well acquainted and building good relationships. The teacher and 
supervisor may even plan what the supervisor might do next time, altho 
at an early stage this is not to be expected. 


How long does the supervisor stay? The answer is in the situation it- 


self. She usually tries to see a rounded piece of work, such as a dramatiza- 
tion, a discussion, or a planning period, but if things seem hard for the 
teacher she may stay only a few minutes if at all. Later she 
ither that day or another and stay thru a period. As soon 
a succeed in building relationships that enable you t 
mia all these problems fade into nothingness, B 
lationships are being built, it is important that you be re: 
plans as another beginning supervisor did. 
‘The supervisor tells the story of going to 
newly appointed principal whom she had not met. When she reached the 
school, she told the principal that she had come to Set acquainted with her 
as well as to follow up some work she had initiated in the other rooms. 
The principal seemed quite ill at ease and explained how the school rou- 
tine had been upset. The supervisor saw the princi 
new furnace was being installed, and this was the first day that hot lunch 
was served this year—only two among many Pressing problems. Tactfully 
the supervisor explained that she had not planned to stay very long, and, 
promising to come at another time, she gracefully departed. This act helped 
form good relationships because the new principal was quick to grasp the 
thoughtfulness of the supervisor. 


will come back, 
as you as a super- 
o be called in as a 
ut while those re- 
ady to adjust your 


a school where there was a 


pal’s predicament—a 
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In situations where supervision is new, some 
teachers resist help. There are many reasons for this Helping the teacher 
which you must try to find out and to understand. who doesn’t seek help 

Often a defensive attitude covers up weakness 
and unhappiness caused by a feeling of inadequacy and lack of skill. Some- 
times a teacher’s creativeness has been directed into unproductive or wrong 
channels. Perhaps relationships with supervision in former teaching situa- 
tions have been unpleasant. These teachers must not be ignored nor should 
you try to force changes in them. Instead, try to find opportunity to talk 
with them and in doing so keep your relationships friendly and cheerful. 
Show confidence in these teachers. Encourage them to take part in group 
meetings by demonstrating some particular skill or by sharing a piece of 
work they have carried out. Build into the program any good technics 
they have evolved thru long years of practice. 

Finally, don’t listen to grapevine gossip which recounts remarks made 
by those who seem not to cooperate. Remember it takes kindness, for- 
bearance, graciousness, understanding, and determination to set up happy 
human relationships. 

Another way to reach the teacher who fails to ask for help is to take 
materials and books for her use. If you see that a group is studying some 
phase of the United States, tell the teacher that you were there last sum- 
mer (if you were) and offer to share your knowledge and your picture 
collection with her and the children. Whatever the topic, usually there is 
something you can find to help enrich it, provided the teacher seems to be 
willing to have the materials you can offer. 

As a beginning supervisor you soon learn that there is no one answer 


to your “what” and “how” questions. Every situation sets its own problems 


and requires its own solutions. 


as the first week of school in September. The 
beginning supervisor arrived at the school at 12:15. “Emergency” situa- 
‘Av she approached, she had difficulty in parking her tions must be faced 
car for the children were playing all over the road in 
front of the school, dashing back and forth from the schoolhouse steps to the 
neighbor's lawn across the street. The supervisor knew that these children 
were supposed to have a quiet lunch period from 12 to 12:30, and that a 
teacher was always supposed to be outdoors when the children were. She 
a she would have to do something to meet the situation, so buckling on her 
extra courage, she went into the school building. She found that the regular 
ker Kad suddenly become ill and would not return for several months, The 
teacher or talked a minute with the substitute teacher about the situation. She 
mpera the bell and all the children came in. She talked with the children 
ene in the road and about trespassing on the neighbor’s lawn. Then 
aoi p J them what games they knew, how large their own playground was, 
she aske! it to the best advantage. Together they planned just 


they might use 
ee ight do together at noon the next day. They agreed to try the 
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Tt wi 


plan of eating their lunches quietly until 12:25; they selected captains and 
teams. 

It was now one o'clock, time to work on social studies. The supervisor de- 
cided to stay long enough to see how they worked with the teacher in the 
classroom. She found them to be quite industrious but also sensed that the 
teacher’s methods were anything but inspiring. She borrowed a textbook with 
the idea that she might plan some work ahead which would help the teacher 
use better technics. 

The next day at 12:30 she returned. She found the children on the play- 
ground, trying to carry out their plans. The teacher also was outside and the 
supervisor helped her to see how she might be more effective. At one o’clock 
the supervisor took a few minutes to help the teacher and children evaluate 
their noon hour and to make playground plans for several days ahead. She did 
not stay. 

About a week later, the supervisor visited the school again, this time with 
the purpose of helping the teacher and children, as they had requested, to set 
up simple problems based on the next unit of work in their social-studies text- 
book. She brought reference books and pictures from the library and suggested 
that the children find all the materials available in their own library. When this 
work was planned, she asked the children to tell how they were getting along 
at noon, Then she taught them a new game and helped them plan more noon 
activities. 

The supervisor continued to visit the school about twice a month. As soon 
as she could, she stopped working directly with the children and spent her time 
in helping the teacher to improve her methods. 


This story brings out another point which you may find helpful. This 
beginning supervisor never had taught upper-grade children, yet she was 
confronted with a whole room full of twelve- to fifteen-year-olds. What 
helped her? She used procedures which are valid at any level: Help teacher 
and children to be aware of their problem. Help them to participate in plan- 
ning how to solve it. Help them to evaluate how they are succeeding. Help 
them to feel satisfaction in what they have achieved. 

Another idea important to you as a supervisor 

Remembering to let is illustrated by this story. Your most important 

the teacher teach work is to work with the teacher and not to teach 
the children. 


An experienced supervisor recently was surprised and shocked by a burst 
of applause when she went into a third-grade room. Due to a change of ad- 
ministration the school had ceased to be a dictatorship, and to these children 
the supervisor meant trips to the zoo, finger painting, and dancing. The teacher 
had been a willing worker in the reformation, but she was hurt when the 
children applauded and said “You children don’t clap for me.” She was justi- 
fied in her attitude. 


The supervisor must build the kind of situation which makes the chil- 
dren glad to see her and to want to show her “what we have done since 
you were here,” but which does not place the supervisor ahead of the 
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teacher in the children’s estimation. It is all too easy for the supervisor to 
come in and tell a story or teach a class and make the group enthusiastic, but 
that is not her job. She must work to get the teacher to tell the story well 
and to make the lesson interesting. So for the most part when you accept 
the work of supervisor you give up the work of teaching children. 

However, there are times when you will teach. But you will teach when 
you have planned carefully with the teacher and the children and when 
the teacher is really anxious to have this help in improving her procedures. 
You also may take part in group discussions as a contributing member 
and thus indirectly suggest ideas to the children and the teacher. 

A teacher who may puzzle you is the one who says “Am I teaching this 
right? Do you approve of this method?” This teacher probably is anxious 
to be reassured but may not wish to really change. So you, if you do not 
exactly agree with her procedures, will have to answer her with a ques- 
tion, “What do you think? Are your children learning all the necessary 
skills? Shall we work together on reading and find some other methods?” 

To further answer your questions about “what” 
and “when” and “how,” let us talk about what “Spontaneous super- 
might be called “spontaneous supervision.” You vision” 
still are trying to get acquainted and except for 
cases like the noon-hour story you are not biting very deeply. But there 
are many opportunities for you to grasp. For instance, beginning super- 
visor, Miss X, is walking down the hall wondering how she can get ac- 
quainted with Miss Z in the primary room, when irrepressible Petey 
dashes out of that room, grabs her by the hand and says, “Miss X, come in! 
Come in! We have a fish.” So in goes Miss X. “Good morning, Miss Z, 
and boys and girls, Petey says you have something interesting.” Miss Z 
acknowledges that she admitted a fish, regrets she has no aquarium and 
that she knows little of pond life altho she always had wanted to know 
more. So here is the beginning of a beautiful teacher-supervisor relation- 
ship. No formal lesson observed; no formal conference held; but eventually 
Miss Z and her class demonstrate building an aquarium at a group teach- 
becomes an enthusiastic partner in planning other en- 
for boys and girls. 
visor you will find some 
teachers who are ready and anxious for your helps Working as à 
One will ask you to visit her at a certain time for consultant 
a certain purpose. It may be to plan next a in i , 

-+ to observe a discussion; or to wor with her and the children in 
tiep work = ject just completed. This is an effective way to work. The 
evaluating a help, you arrive at the strategic time to help, and it is 
teacher asie] f ihe visit in advance if necessary. 
possible to prepare tor 


ers meeting. Miss Z 
riching experiences 
As a beginning super 
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During the first few months as a supervisor the 

Setting up objectives outline of your work begins to take shape. You see 

needs and you have some idea of how they may be 

faced; you gradually are forming a plan of how you can work. At this 

time it is well for you to write out your objectives. Think of each teacher 

and plan in writing how you hope to help her; think of each school and 
formulate what you and the teachers hope to accomplish there. 

Now is the time also to begin planning a more definite schedule so 
that you will use your time to the best advantage. In planning this sched- 
ule, you will take into consideration the teachers who are ready for help 
and will plan to give them enough time to be of real help. 

It will be wise for you to keep free a whole day each week when you 
will take time to study, to read, to plan, and to Prepare materials, One suc- 
cessful supervisor plans to spend three days each week making scheduled 
visits to schools, one day carrying on activities such as those just mentioned 
and one day to use for whatever is Most pressing, either at the office or ata 
school. This gives her a schedule flexible enough to be adapted to special 
needs and opportunities which arise. 

In studying you may find it helpful to work on the one level of child 
growth with which you are least familiar, and make this your basic learn- 
ing task for the year. It is much better to study an age group than it is to 
master one field of curriculum, such as reading, during this year. While 
studying an age group, you learn about the curriculum in relation to the 
children. If at the same time that you are studying an age group you can 
be working closely with a group of teachers who are interested in the 
same level, you will be fortunate. You will learn to work with and to 
understand the teachers as well as to accomplish your main objective of 
finding out all you can about children of a certain age. 

In your scheduling you will want to put in time for wholesome recrea- 
tion and relaxation. The teachers with whom you work need the stimula- 
tion and inspiration of a happy, outgoing, energetic person, and that re- 
quires rest and play on your part. 


Using Records as Supervisory Tools 


As a beginning supervisor, you will find it worthwhile to keep records 
of some kind. Following are samples of records kept by one supervisor who 
finds them valuable because they enable her to keep an accurate check of 
the amount of time she has spent with each teacher; to assure herself she 
really worked when at times it is hard to see what she has done; to make 
her evaluation of the use of her time more accurate and to refresh her mem- 
ory concerning needs, plans, and objectives for various situations, These 
records are part of your work and should not be made by “light of the mid- 


night oil.” 
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This supervisor has a section in her general note- 
book for each school. Here she keeps her current Records of work 
notes and records about her work in that school. done with teachers 
She has a general page for each school and a page 
for each teacher. After each visit she writes on each teacher’s page a short 
dated account of the problems discussed. She writes only enough to help 
her remember what transpired. These notes are for her own use only. At 
the end of each account, she puts down what she thinks she will need to do 
on her next visit. 

Sometimes after a conference with the teacher, both the teacher and 
the supervisor feel that a summary of the conference will be helpful. The 
supervisor then writes this summary as the teacher and she planned, and 
has it typed. One copy is sent to the teacher who puts it in her notebook 
under “Supervisor's Suggestions.” The supervisor places her own carbon 
copy in the section of her notebook just described. 

On the general page she writes all the things she needs to do for that 
school before her next visit. During her office time she looks at all these 
” pages. In her office she has for each school a 
where she collects materials in 


“things to do for 
file or drawer or section of a bookcase 
readiness for her next visit. 

This supervisor also has a record book for each 
school. In the small schools of her county the prin- | Whole-school records 
go and the supervisor's continuing 


cipals come and 30% UID d 
for providing continuity of experience for the 


record system is necessary 


children. 
In this school record book, the supervisor keeps the following items by 


of all the children with their names, ages, and grade for the 
the reading groups and the suggested books each group will 
f books read by each group. 

She also keeps the teacher’s tentative plans for the year which the super- 
visor and teacher have worked out together. These plans include social 
physical education, safety, arithmetic, language 
rts, etc. They are made in the spring for the fol- 
lowing year and are valuable in case of teacher turnover. They are tenta- 
tive and can be changed if group interests make the change desirable. Here, 
too, appear plans for the work of the mentally retarded children. Since 
these slow learners are kept with their age groups they need work planned 

ially for them. 
kr ean record sheets of each child, showing the records of his 
standard achievement and intelligence tests are in this book. On the back 
of each sheet the supervisor keeps her personal notes and comments of facts 


which she has learned about the child. 


grades: a list 
current year; 
read; a check sheet o 


studies, science, health, 
arts, fine and industrial a 
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In the general section of the school record book, the supervisor keeps 
her current copy of the year’s supply list, the book order, and the school 
inventory of textbooks and materials, as well as any data pertaining to the 
school as a whole, such as school goals or objectives. She also has the name, 
telephone number, home, and school address of each teacher, of the school 
nurse, the officers of the parent-teacher association and the names and ad- 
dresses of the board of education members. 

Two copies are made of the tentative plans 

Teachers use. of plans which the supervisor and teacher make together in 

and school records the spring. As has been shown, one copy is kept by 

the supervisor. The other copy is*kept by the 

teacher. During the year the teacher adds to her plans all the things she 

accomplishes. At the end of the year these pages which started out as plans 

are filed away as records of the year’s work. No extra copying or rewrit- 
ing is necessary. This system really works! 

Since in small rural schools there are usually several grades in one room, 
organization is difficult but at the same time wholesome. Children are not 
kept in rigid grade groups, but groups are arranged so that children of 
similar social and intellectual needs work ‘together regardless of grade 
lines. A rotation scheme is used. For instance, for grades four, five, and 
six, a three-year system of units or centers or emphasis is planned. By the 
end of a three-year period in this room the children will have experienced 
the work equivalent to the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, but all will have 


Summary Recorps or Day's Work 


October 
3 4 5 6 7 5 

Hours Visiting 5 5 7 
Office $ i 1 
Traveling 1 1 2 
Conference with staff 2 

: = 3 
Meetings K E 
Professional study ; 
Other ; 
Total hours 9 9 12 
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worked together in social studies, science, and health each of the three 
years. This system makes record keeping all the more important. 

In addition to the records described, a record folder is kept for each 
child. In this are kept the profile charts recording his tests, his health 
charts, his cumulative record card. This card, which is a pE one 
made up for use in a small school system, together with the child’s test 
record sheets and any other pertinent material which the teacher feels im- 
portant, will go to the high school with him. In many schools the children 
like to have their own permanent folders in which they keep lists of books 
they have read, activities they have enjoyed, their personal goals, and cher- 


* ished samples of their work. 


If a supervisor is well enough qualified to direct 
the educational program certainly she should not Supervisory record 
have to keep records merely in order for someone required by superior 


to check up on her activities. Seer 
One group of supervisors make the following 
records for their superior officers. They find them no burden. They keep 


SUPERVISORY Vısrrs—RECORDS FOR OCTOBER 


Total 
3 |4|5|6|7|810/ 11 12|13}14|15]17|18] 19 | for 
etc. |month 
ee ele E PS TP 
Manning School f | 
Mrs. A 1 hr $ hr 1 24 
Miss D 3 hr 1l hrl 1 2 
Meeting *2 hr 2 
* Schoolboard 

PTA 1 1 
Perth School i 
Miss B 2 2 1 34 
Meeting *2 2 
Schoolboard 1 1 
PTA 1 1 
pi e Fal Bes a 
Tracy School 
Mer A 2 Fa Li 3% 
Miss C 2 1 i, || 24 
Mrs. R 1 1 2 
Mrs. S 1 1 2 
Meetings *2 2 
Schoolboard 1 il 
PTA z 2 


* All attended same meeting. 
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posted on the office bulletin board a schedule for the week, which they try 
to keep accurate. However, if in the middle of the day it seems wise to 
change their plans they do so freely and without worry. A monthly ex- 
pense account is kept which shows the places visited, the mileage traveled, 
and other expenses incurred. For a yearly report, they sit down together 
and evaluate their work in terms of the goals they set up for the year, 
Copies of these goals or objectives together with a few simple statistical re- 
ports are sent to the state department of education. 

No one checks up on them. They do however keep a close check on 
themselves thru using the forms described above. They work because they 
are interested. They do not have to spend precious hours recounting where 
they have been and what they have said. This is as it should be. 


A Supervisor Learns To Help Children thru Others 


A music helping teacher who has built teacher morale to a high level 
and brought joy to hundreds of children tells the story of how she learned 
to work with teachers. It is primarily a story of how she learned to under- 
stand the teachers and children and build on their interests and strengths, 


She says: 


I had always taught music and like most of my colleagues had been pri- 
marily concerned with musical perfection. Thru direct contact with the children 
I had been able to satisfy the needs of the exceptionally talented and the child 
who appeared to have little musical ability. But this was different! My work 
had shifted from helping children to helping teachers to help children. Now 
the big question was: How can I accomplish that job of satisfying the musical 
f all these children by working thru others? 


needs o. $ 
One thing was obvious. I must spend a great deal 
Learning to know of time learning to know the teachers and their par- 
the teachers ticular qualities and abilities. This meant visiting each 
classroom many times, not in the capacity of inspector 
or critic, but as an entertainer, doing all the work myself, singing and playing 


with the children, getting acquainted. I could do this without usurping the 
teacher’s place because I was looked on at the beginning as a specialist, 

There was decided coolness in the manner of some of the teachers, At first 
this confused and hurt me but I learned to recognize that it was not hi et 
by dislike of me. It was based on fear created by feelings of tadeguaeyito aai, 
music. These feelings manifested themselves in several ways. One me 
scarcely spoke while I was in the room. Another talked constantly and apolo. 
getically. Others appeared entirely uninterested and worked at their desks 
while I worked with the children. Another left the room. When, to yue 
joy, one group of children marked time with their feet as I played, or tapped 
pencils to the singing, the teacher hushed them. Even if she lacked ability in 
music she could “keep discipline ! 

That was the back of the picture. The brightly painted side showed teachers 
whose faces brightened as I came in the room, who happily told the children 
to put aside their other concerns so we could have fun with music. Souisasked 
o listen to a song which needed correction. Others were frank in iclling sae 
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me t 


that they couldn’t sing on pitch or play the piano. They did their best to give 
the children experiences with music and wanted to do a better job. I found, too, 
that some teachers were giving the children many music experiences but were 
so modest or unsure of themselves that it would take a long time to discover 
what music activities were going on day by day. 

These first visits taught me many things. The most 
important was that the music program would have to Sensing the need for 
be adjusted to each teacher. The needs of each group a flexible program 
of children could be met only in relation to the indi- 
vidual teacher, her musical training and ability, her attitude, her personality, 
and most important, her general ability to work effectively with children. 

The teachers seemed afraid that I might ask them to “teach music” in my 
presence. I had to find some way to get over this hurdle. I discovered that one 
way was to show interest in the activities other than music—in the children’s 
paintings, the science collections, the books the children were reading, the unit 
or the topics the children were studying. I used these as subjects of conversation 
with teacher and children, asking questions, and in the process, learning much 
about the atmosphere of the classroom. The teachers seemed to feel more ade- 
quate in the so-called academic areas than in the arts. As they had opportunity 
to show their abilities, they dropped their defenses—timidity, arrogance, dis- 
trust, indifference. They were anxious to talk about the children’s interests and 
activities in social studies and science. A 

Songs and recordings contributed to these activities. uae 
Here was an entering wedge! All of my first attempts Beginning with 
to help teachers musically were thru centers of in- activities current 
terest in their classrooms: For example, if the chil- in classrooms 
dren were studying about cotton 1n relation to a unit 
on clothing, I tried to leave or later send some songs of the South, songs of cot- 
ton picking, Stephen Foster melodies, songs of Mississippi, a recording of the 
Spinning Song, of directions for a southern folk dance. The teacher was grate- 
ful and relieved. The ae ee si non as she had A on tie fesghtening 

: r skill. e emphasis was on develo; in, er own plans 
business of muse ‘had x considered and of which she had Tittle A E 


from an angle she h lered she 

Music een evei a unit in which interest was beginning to lag and height- 
i ’s enjoyment. 

ned her own and the children’s € ; ‘ay j 

d t visits, I opened the conversation by asking if the children 


; x 
punik maaide materials I had provided. Usually, the teacher or chil- 


had enjoye 5 r 
demonstrate what they had done with them. As they did so, 
dren offered to c° did her first “teaching” in my presence. Thereafter 


her unconsciously : : 
ral beat? during my visits became cooperative. The teacher might show me the 


Its of a music activity in which she and the children felt a sense of accomp- 
pao Į would join in, adding suggestions here and there to increase enjoy- 
lishment. © hi rovide an entirely new experience, thus offering a kind of dem- 
ment. I ee ale teacher. At the end of the period, we would talk over the new 
onstration ait would plan to carry it on if she felt capable of trying it alone. 
activity and se forward to the time when the classroom 


7 : c look 

sic helping teachers i au 

ae ay ake Bie the entire period of the visit. Personally, I feel that one 
nee ace the teacher in action in order to discover her needs, but most 
es get a tremendous amount of help from seeing another in a teaching 


ituation. Thus working together as a team seems the most effective. 
SI . 
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In the preliminary stages, the program consisted 
The program for the most part in singing and listening just for fun 
gradually broadens or to contribute to some study. As the teachers became 
ready for new ideas, the program began to broaden. 
Two music workshops and many smali group meetings provided opportunities 
for teachers to increase their skill, swap ideas, and become acquainted with new 
activities and materials. The special abilities of teachers were capitalized. Teach- 
ers interested in painting invited the children to paint to music, Teachers whose 
children created individual and group poems tried making original songs 
Others became interested in trying melody instruments; some tuned A 
fresh and attractive approaches to reading music. 

Gradually music spread thruout the day in answer to needs and problems. 

The little children need large muscle activity. Rhythms are one valuable 
answer. What can we do when it is too wet or cold to go outdoors? Pretty soon 
everyone is dancing. The older children are a little shy about going off to high 
school. The eighth grades from various schools who will form next year’s fresh- 
man class have parties in which social dancing is featured. 

Is the county working to improve the language arts? Operas like Hansel 
and Gretel, William Tell, \end themselves to dramatizing; and the arts of lan- 
guage and music supplement each other. And isn’t this an opportunity to pro- 
vide more social contacts? The fourth-grade children in Mrs. A’s school visit 
the fourth grade in Mrs. B’s school and take turns doing Hansel and Gretel 
just for each other. Later over fruit juice and cookies we talk about how dif- 
ferent our interpretations were and what fun we had together. Shy Jimmy and 
inarticulate Mary and troublesome Bill undergo magical changes as singing or 
dancing or acting provide wholesome outlets for frustrations and bring the 

Š ey crave. 3 
ag tae bo it seems now to think that once I worried about getting the 
teachers to want help. Now my problem Jo find enough hours in the day to 
help carry on the countless happy ey in music which teachers want to 
provide. There is no classroom now where children do not have music; 


teacher who does not voluntarily seek help. no 
: What has happened to me, the one-time musi 

Children are our specialist, in these asad years? I have had a ors 
ommon concern ful opportunity to learn to know children, Being cl 

c to children has developed a bond between th g close 

and me. We have an intimate topic of conversation in the probe Pi 

dren. When we find a child inattentive or unresponsive we enjoy sharing ae 


n and theories concerning the cause. 

ons teachers have asked about the characteristics of v. 

de me recognize TY oe sig s a greater unders 
sequently, I have joined groups of teachers in the ch; P 

chilar ve Lond that the knowledge I have gained ee T pro- 

Pehavior in children can be apple ey a the causes of behavior in ned E 

ers and sa L have grown se my understanding of teachers in relation to theis 


children and me. 


observation an 
The questi 


atious age 
levels have ma 


tanding of 


Am I still a “specialist”? Only. 
: > 
in children. Because of my backgr d 

rs become Sround and exper; 
T: escher I am aware of many sources of materials for cxperience, 
partne: perience and have acquired increased skill Ba a 
- But thru 


I hope, a specialist 
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- would also be g0 


constant planning with the general helping teachers and thru experience, I 
have learned that it is my business to make music contribute in a unified pro- 


gram to the total development of children. I have learned it with the teachers 
e become partners and friends. 


and thru learning together we hav 
Guideposts for Beginning Supervisors 


ences of beginning supervisors certain guideposts 


From the experi 
during your first year as a supervisor you 


emerge. These suggest that 


should begin to: 
e Set up objectives and make careful plans in terms of each situation, 


guided by the over-all county plans, objectives, and philosophy. Make a 
flexible year’s plan, which is part of a long-time program. 

e Establish friendly relationships with children, teachers, parents, and 
community leaders. Learn the children’s names thru playing and talking 
with them; talk with teachers concerning out-of-school interests; establish 
contacts in the community. , ea" 

e Keep yourself free to work with everyone. Avoid becoming involved 
exclusively with any one teacher, group of teachers, or community clique. 
Watch what you say- Thoughtless gossip or failure to observe community 


mores may undermine your effectiveness. d ; 
feel adequate. Begin where the teacher is, make 


o Help every teacher to ; 
F y ribute to the group. Give each teacher a fair share 


it possible for her to cont 
p not on the teacher; say, “Perhaps 


of time. Focus attention On the children, 
this will help Mary,” rather than, “It would be better for you to do thus 
> 


and so.” m P E 

> Include the teachers in all planning, whether for individual, group, or 
county work; refrain from arbitrarily changing existing setups; in all you 
do make it clear that you want to work as a consultant. 

e Be direct in your help and suggestions. Take ee books, pictures; 
suggest specialists to enrich the curriculum. mg wt? some new book, 
article, or idea on hand. “I read this the other day. Would you like it some 
time?” , 
e There are times when you don’t ; 
dren are out of hand; if the situati 


so ing about it. 

s are exe iE rather than past procedures. Plan your work 

, ni Gs bes is school knowing what you hope to accomplish while 
co s$ A change your plans to meet the demands of the situation. 
here. Be rea 


teacher's time. 
ao iera asks for help try to make your help go a long way by 


basic educational principle involved; i.e. “This procedure 
od in arithmetic because it involves child planning.” Have 
to help a teacher once she shows a desire for help. 


wait to be asked for help. If the chil- 
on as it stands seems impossible, do 


pointing out the 


a plan in mind of ways 
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e Always do what you promise to do. It is better to say “I'll bring the 
books as soon as I can,” rather than “Pll bring the book Tuesday.” You 
can’t be sure of Tuesday, but you can be sure of the book. 

o Be master of the situation. Be sure of your own educational philosophy 
and let it guide you in a crisis. The teachers will feel your strength of 
purpose. 


As a beginning supervisor you have exchanged the satisfactions of 
working with a few children for the challenge of influencing the lives of 
many. You multiply eg! as a teacher by becoming a part of all the 
teachers whose work with children you help to make stronger. Opening 
before you is the promise of ever-widening opportunity to help rural chil- 
dren achieve the “abundant life” which is their heritage. 
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PARTII 


.ESTABLISHING EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 


In some states more than a generation of rural-school children 
have grown up under the improved circumstances which effective 
supervision makes possible. Several programs have developed more 
recently. In a number of the states where adequate services are yet 
lacking, leaders are seeking to establish sound supervisory programs. 
What steps should they take to insure the development of supervisory 
services which will lead to better growth opportunities for all chil- 
dren? The two chapters which follow explore the experiences of 


several states in establishing, financing, and providing leadership for 


comprehensive programs. 
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Supervision that teachers may learn to do what the desi ; t 
cannot because certain skills are lacking. eee wd apy 


Chapter 5 


State Leadership and Assistance Are Necessary 


mre ROLE of state leadership in establishing county supervision of rural 

schools is well illustrated in the development of the New Jersey help- 
ing-teacher program. Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of education in 
New Jersey, described the need and the type of service required in his an- 
nua} school report under date of December 4, 1915. 


Better schools can be had by furnishing inexperi- 
enced, untrained teachers in rural districts with real 1915—the need 
supervision of their work, by means of “helping teach- envisioned 
ers”... . Much of the work of from 1200 to 1500 teach- 
ers in the state is more or less ineffective, some of it extremely so. The remedy 


for this unfortunate situation lies in the appointment of helping teachers. The 
territory in a county which is without supervising principals should be divided 
into districts. Each of these districts should contain from twenty-five to fifty 
teachers, according to the location of the schools. In each district should be ap- 
pointed a helping teacher, whose sole work would be to help teachers. 

This helping teacher would have no administrative duties and would work 
under the direction of the county superintendent. Many of these helping teach- 
ers should be women, for a woman is likely to do better work than the ordinary 
man, particularly with young children, and most of the children of these schools 
are young children; and also because of the fact that for the salaries that could 
be paid, able women—but not, as a rule, able men—could be procured. 

This helping teacher should be a person of wide experience in teaching and 
of good training. She should be in sympathy with rural life, and if she has had 
experience in rural schools, so much the better. She would spend all her time 
in the schools, and would go back to the same teacher for repeated, prolonged, 
and helpful visits. Her visits to teachers and her conferences with them would 
give them the inspiration and assistance in teaching which many of them need. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the result of the work of such a teacher 
would go a long way toward transforming some poor, ineffective schools into 
good, effective schools. The persons who would benefit by the work of such 
teachers would be the children. 

This teacher could also stimulate good school attendance, and she would be 
an agent for the promotion of education in the district she served. She would 
also assist in the organization of parent-teacher associations, and could readily 
bring about a closer cooperation between the home and the school, which is so 
greatly needed. j 

Many of the teachers who would „be assisted are young women under 
twenty. They have a limited experience in life; some of them regard themselves 
as temporary teachers. They are usually called upon to take care of the school- 
house, and to look after the outbuildings. They are easily discouraged by the 
large number of classes they are called upon to teach—sometimes as many as 
thirty-five in a single day—and by the large percent of absent pupils. Sometimes 
it is very difficult to secure a boarding place where good conditions may be 
found. Many of them feel little incentive to do good work. It is not pleasant to 
record these facts, but they are facts and the public should know them. 
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These conditions, and others which might be named, make for much inef. 
fective school work. Occasionally, a teacher, particularly He she lives in “ti ET 
borhood, will have the ambition to make a good school. There are s e nigh 
schools in the rural districts, but in many parts of the state such A goor 
exception and not the rule. Good schools in the country should be com s are the 
uncommon. The child in the country should have the same alai not 
tages as the child in the city. Too many of them are not getting such eh van- 

Helping teachers would assist in making it possible greatly to i ntages. 
only the teaching, but the general conditions under which e a Sige not 
results from the work of these teachers would, in my jui dement ae or ue 
others who have carefully studied the educational needs of the = me at of 
great. We should not only have the comfortable assurance that Hte; ay 
country schools were being made more efficient than they are at any of the 
we should also have made the attempt to equalize the educational present, but 
of the children of the state. opportunities 


The decade during which Dr. Kendall was writing saw the beginni 
of several supervisory programs directed to the improvement of cc a 
in rural schools. Without exception, the extension of such pee A 
the rural teachers of a state has been possible only where there al os 
ship and financial assistance from the state. SAET 


How States Have Exercised Leadership! 


In New Jersey, as an experiment, during the fall of 1 j 
4 public-spirited man of Philadelphia who was miea me ive 
New Jerseys provided funds for the salary and traveling expens E 
helping teacher in rural schools. Myrtle Garrison was named fo Ves 
don, and Hunterdon County selected as her place of work. 
Miss Garrison’s success confirmed t 


Legalization follows of many persons, including the commissioner, that 
experimental begin- such help would be a great forward movement f 
ning in New Jersey the rural schools. In 1916, the New Jersey legi ii 
_ ture made legal provision for a statewide h os a- 
This 1916 law read: elping- 


r the posi- 


he opinion 


teacher program. 


Whenever the commissioner of education shall in his opini 5 
visable he may appoint a helping teacher to aid and r ds deem it ad- 
teachers in the schools of two or more districts, and shall fix ees bes of the 
helping teacher at a sum not exceeding $1500 a year, which sh ll ary of such 
traveling expenses; provided that no such appointment shall b, We include all 
it is approved by the state board of education. e effective until 

The county superintendent shall apportion annually out of th 
money apportioned to his county the sum of $1500, to remain į Te school 
the county collector for each helping teacher so appointed sub; in the hands of 
of the county superintendent of schools as hereinafter provided to the order 
——— 

1 No attempt is made here to give a complete history of county supervision į 

sion in the United 


States. These stories show the emergence of a service to a Teasonably satisf. 
islactory level i 
el in a 


few states. 
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O 


o 


The salary of each helping teacher shall be paid in ten equal monthly in- 
stalments by order issued by the county superintendent drawn on the county 


_ collector, and paid out of money apportioned to him for that purpose. 


9 


Sreepaera sect bine nie SION GE RE 


.On May 6, 1916, the state board of education authorized the commis- 
sioner, to appoint not to exceed two helping teachers in each county. Under 
the terms of the appointment, each helping teacher was expected to attend 


=a summer school, and was also required to report to the county superin- 
` tendėnt at least six days before the opening of schools. 


The helping-teacher law of 1916 was amended in 1920 by a unani- 


_ mous vote of both houses of the legislature to remove the stipulation in the 


amount of salary. The Act of 1920 reads: 


Whenever the commissioner of education shall, in his opinion, deem it ad- 
visable, he may appoint a helping teacher to aid and direct the teachers in the 
schools of two or more districts, and with the approval of the state board of 
education shall fix the salary of such helping teacher, and shall fix an allow- 
ance for traveling expenses, which shall not exceed $500 a year; provided, that 
no such appointment shall be effective until it is approved by the state board of 


education. 

The number of helping teachers in the state grew slowly. By 1920-21, 
thirty-two helping teachers were employed to work in the rural schools of 
nineteen counties. Currently forty-four general and sixteen special helping 
teachers (in music, health, art) are employed. 

Slightly earlier than New Jersey, Wisconsin had 
concerned itself with its responsibilities for the im- Early steps in 
provement thru supervision of teaching in rural Wisconsin 
schools. In that state, prior to 1915 supervision of 
the rural schools was a direct responsibility of the county superintendent 
of schools. Several rural inspectors in the office of the state superintendent 
of schools visited the multiple-teacher rural schools as well as some of the 
one-teacher schools. However, most leaders in rural education were of the 
opinion that rural schools had inadequate supervision. In 1913, the state 
legislature made an effort to improve the situation thru the establishment 
of county boards of education who, among other things, had the power to 
appoint assistant superintendents and clerical help. In some instances, this 
resulted in more supervision in the rural schools. 

The 1915 legislature abolished the county boards of education and 
passed a law which provided that each county might engage at least one 
supervising teacher. In nearly every session of the legislature since 1915, 
some amendments have been made to the original law. At present each 
Wisconsin county superintendent must hire one supervising teacher, and 
if there are more than 120 teachers under his administrative control he must 
hire two. At present 100 supervising teachers are employed in the seventy- 


two county units of the state. 
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These were not, however, the earliest instances 
Beginnings in of supervisory services provided by a county school 
Maryland office. Supervision had started in Maryland in 1905 
in Baltimore County. This supervision was in the 
primary grades only and the expense was met by an appropriation from 
the state, without any additional expense to the county except for the ma- 
terials used. It proved successful and other counties became interested. 
However, they were slow to follow suit, for a survey report of the Mary- 
land school system in 1916 states that supervisors were employed in-only 
seven of the twenty-three counties—Allegany, Baltimore, Caroline, Dor- 
chester, Frederick, Montgomery, and Prince George’s. . 

In June 1916, a Maryland school law took effect which provided that 
“in each county employing not less than one hundred teachers there shall 
be appointed at least one primary-grade supervisor—county boards of edu- 
cation are free to employ as many additional supervisors as in their judg- 
ments are necessary, but the state shall not share in the payment of their 
salaries.” As a result of this law, every county had at least one supervisor 
by 1922. 

The above law was changed later to allow one supervisor in each county 
with less than eighty elementary teachers, two supervisors where there are 
80 to 119 teachers, three supervisors for 120 to 185 teachers, and so on. 

Meanwhile, Virginia also was getting a supervisory program started. 
Interestingly, the impetus for this program seems to have come from a 
program established to improve conditions in Negro schools. This was the 
program set up under the Jeanes Fund which began operation in the 
South in 1908. 

The Jeanes Fund,” incorporated under the title, 
Jeans program The Negro Rural School Fund, Incorporated, 
stimulates super- made it possible for county schoolboards to employ 
vision in Virginia Negro supervisors and to introduce a more effec- 
tive type of instruction into the Negro schools. 
These Jeanes supervisors rapidly won the enthusiastic approval of school 
officials and of the public. Thru them an effective effort was made to per- 
suade Negro teachers to make education more functional by introducing 
homemaking and various kinds of shop work into the schools and by 
teaching the “Three R’s” thru experiences dealing with the everyday lives 
of the pupils and not wholly from books. The Jeanes supervisors chosen 
were usually experienced teachers who had shown an unusual capacity for 
establishing good relations with their school community and who had a 
grasp of the Hampton-Tuskegee idea of giving manual work and skills 
an important place in the school program. 


2The Anna T. Jeanes Foundation was established in February 1908, when Miss Jeanes 
f Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, gave $1,000,000 for the benefit of Negro rural schools, + 
ol a : y 
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Virginia Randolph, the first Jeanes supervisor in Virginia and in the 
United States, was appointed supervisor in Henrico County in 1908 and is 
still serving as supervisor there. 

By 1914-15, according to the superintendent's annual report, Jeanes 
supervisors were working in thirty-five school divisions. For the session 
1948-49 seventy-two Negro supervisors were employed in sixty-six coun- 
ties and six cities in Virginia. The Negro supervisors in the rural areas 
are still referred to as Jeanes supervisors. From the beginning, their work 
has been supported, in whole or in part, by the Jeanes Fund, with decreas- 
ing appropriations continuing into the year 1948-49. 

In 1909, a state supervisor of all rural elementary schools in Virginia 
was appointed. The success of Negro supervision in local divisions began 
to attract favorable attention and to serve as an effective argument in at- 
tempts to create a desire for more effective local supervision in the schools 
for whites. In 1913-14, nine white county supervisors, sometimes called 
helping teachers, were visiting schools on countywide assignments; in five 
counties white supervisors served in more restricted areas of operation. 

In the general appropriation bill of 1918, the Virginia General Assem- 
bly made provision for state aid for local supervisors and granted authority 
to the state board of education to distribute funds for supervision. At that 
time the state board set the sum of $500 as the maximum state supple- 
ment to the salary of each supervisor, and provided that no supervisor's 
salary would be supplemented more than 50 percent. (Later the supple- 
ment was increased.) That first year twenty-five white supervisors were 
employed in twelve counties. The number has gradually increased to a 

_ total of 102 white supervisors in eighty-two counties for the year 1948-49. 

In Tennessee, also, the first county supervision 
took place in the Negro schools under provisions of Gradual development 
the Jeanes Fund. Here, too, supervisors and in- in Tennessee 
spectors attached to the state department of educa- 
tion represented the first effort to offer services to rural white schools. The 
first specific provision for state aid to encourage the employment of white 
supervisors in counties came in 1919 when the General Assembly provided 
for some state aid to supplement the salaries of county supervisors. 

Subsequent legislatures continued to make available some financial 
stimulation to local school systems in the employment of instructional 
supervisors. Even with this aid, not more than six white supervisors were 
employed in Tennessee in any year prior to 1933-34. That year general 
elementary supervisors were employed in but four counties; these were the 
counties in which the largest cities were located. Twenty-one Jeanes 
teachers were employed in twenty-five counties at that time. 

Increase in supervisory service came as a result of the recommendation 
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of the Tennessee Educational Commission, which had been created by the 
state legislature in 1933 to make a study of public education in the state. 
This commission recommended that the state enlarge the supervisory staff 
of the divisions of elementary schools and high schools in the state depart- 
ment of education by adding two supervisors in each of the three regions 
of the state. It also recommended the employment in the various counties 
of one or more general elementary supervisors for the white schools to 
work under the direction of the county superintendent, the county school- 
board, and the state supervisor of elementary schools. ; 

Several factors helped to implement the second recommendation. In- 
creased interest and recognition of need had prompted two rural counties 
to employ supervisors at local expense during the 1933-34 school year. The 
state legislature of 1935 made available a limited amount of money “to 
aid in the general supervision and furtherance of consolidation and in- 
structional projects in the state.” Eleven counties qualified for this aid 
under rules and regulations formulated by the state board of education 
and employed supervisors during the 1935-36 school year. In 1937, the leg- 
islature made a specific appropriation for supervision and consolidation. 
With this increased state aid, thirty-three counties employed forty-two 
supervisors during the 1937-38 school year. 

The need for advisory and supervisory services became increasingly ap- 
parent during the war years when the elementary schools, in particular, 
suffered the greatest turn-over of teachers in history. To enable more school 
systems to provide supervisory service, the commissioner of education in 
1943 granted the equivalent of an additional teaching position to counties 
participating in the state equalizing funds. Twelve teachers were employed 
under these grants and assumed the duties of county supervisors. This in- 
creased the number of county elementary supervisors in Tennessee to 
fifty-six in fifty-one counties by 1944. 

Reorganization and centralization of the state program of elementary- 
and high-school supervision in 1945 made possible the cooperative plan- 
ning of a program of supervision under the direction of the state commis- 
sioner of education. In 1947, grades one to twelve were included in the 
minimum program under the new education bill. One or more supervis- 
ing teachers were employed in each of the various counties to supervise 
the unified school program in the twelve grades. Thus by 1947-48, there 
were 150 supervising teachers employed in eighty-one counties and sixteen 
cities. These included twenty-nine Negro supervising teachers employed 
on the same contract and same terms as white supervisors. 

Over a period of nearly thirty years California 

An expanding pro- has developed a broad program of county services 
gram in California which include general supervision of rural schools. 
Here as in New Jersey, beginnings in supervision 
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are attributed to the vision and farsightedness of an outstanding state super- 
intendent of public instruction. Will C. Wood, who served as chief state 
school officer from 1919 to 1927, demonstrated vigorous and determined in- 
terest in rural education. His personal recommendations to the legislature 
regarding the need of rural-school supervision resulted in the passage of the 
original law in 1921. On the basis of this original legislation, California 
has maintained an uninterrupted and gradually expanding supervisory 
service to rural schools. 

In 1920, the people of California had adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment which provided better support for the elementary and secondary 
schools. In 1921, the state legislature enacted legislation which gave statu- 
tory effect to the constitutional amendment. This legislation sought to 
place the rural schools more nearly on a parity with the urban schools of 
the state. 

Previously the only supervision of rural schools was the annual visit of 
the county superintendent. Gradually increasing administrative responsi- 
bilities, due to the growth of population, made these visits more and more 
cursory. Recognizing this condition in 1921, the legislature amended the 
Political Code to provide a supervision fund for rural schools. Previously, 
school districts with an average daily attendance of 700 or more in the 
elementary schools were allowed two additional apportionment units for 
each 700 pupils in average daily attendance. The 1921 legislation gave 
schools of 300 or more pupils one additional teacher-unit for each 300 in 
average daily attendance, and also provided for one additional teacher-unit 
in the county at large for each 500 pupils or major fraction thereof in aver- 
age daily attendance outside the elementary-school districts having 300 or 
more pupils. 

The need of supervisory service was so obvious that as soon as the 
statute permitting it became effective supervisors were appointed in nearly 
every county eligible for it. In a few counties in which county government 
acts made it possible, supervising teachers with the title of deputy county 
superintendent had been employed before 1921 but rural-school supervi- 
sion really began as a legally recognized statewide program, in the fall of 
1921. The total cost of rural supervision in 1923-24 was $320,356 all of 
which was paid from state funds. 

Over the years, modifications were made in the law designed to pro- 
vide additional funds for rural-school supervision. The first significant 
change occurred in 1931 when the basis of apportionment was reduced 
from 500 to 300 pupils in the county at large. The 1921 law had discrimi- 
nated against rural schools by setting up the two bases for apportionment 
—one teacher-unit for each 300 pupils in school districts with an average 
daily attendance of 300 or more pupils; one teacher unit to county-school 
superintendents for each 500 pupils in average daily attendance in the 
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smaller districts. The 1931 law established the same basis for apportion- 
ment for all, thereby increasing the funds by approximately two-thirds of 
the previous total. 

In 1947, a new law was passed which abolished the county elementary- 
school fund, the county elementary-school supervision fund, and the un- 
apportioned county high-school fund, and transferred the moneys in these 
funds to the newly established County School Service Fund in the treas- 
ury of each county. The primary source of income of these funds is the 
State School Fund. The newly established funds are authorized to pro- 
vide for those services under the jurisdiction of the county school super- 
intendent previously financed by the above-mentioned funds. Apportion- 
ments to the county service funds for the supervision of instruction is 
made in accordance with the crediting of supervision units. 


Getting Effective Supervisory Programs Established 


These brief accounts of how six states have exercised leadership in de- 
veloping county-level supervisory service are, of course, only a small part 
of the story of state efforts to serve rural teachers and thru them rural 
children. The experience of several other states is drawn upon in other 
sections and chapters of the yearbook. The purpose here is to see what 
general guides may be drawn from the history of a few “going” programs 
and to supplement them from the experiences of other states with some of 
the major problems faced in getting effective programs established. 

One generalization must be made at the outset; it is clear that the ad- 

ministrative patterns thru which supervision is car- 
Administrative ried on vary. In a number of states, notably Connec- 
patterns vary ticut, Delaware, and Vermont, supervision of in- 

struction is carried on entirely as a state function. 
Supervisors or helping teachers are employed by the state and function di- 
rectly as arms of the state department of education. While they work in as- 
signed local areas of their states, they are employed by the state department 
of education and function directly as members of the state staff. 

In New Jersey the helping teachers are appointed by the state board of 
education on the recommendation of the commissioner of education and 
their salaries paid from state funds. However, when a helping teacher is 
appointed she is assigned to a county; she works with the county super- 
intendent as an integral and continuing member of the county staff. At 
the same time she has a direct line of responsibility to the commissioner of 
education, thru the assistant commissioner in charge of elementary schools. 
She is a part of the decentralized staff of the state department of education. 

In Virginia the state department of education shares with county super- 
intendents in the responsibility for the appointment of local supervisors 
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by helping them secure qualified people. The qualifications of supervisors 
are filed in the offices of the division of elementary education and, in 
order for the county to receive state aid on the salaries of supervisors, the 
supervisors must be on an approved list made up in the division of ele- 
mentary education of the state department of education and approved by 
the superintendent of public instruction. However, each local supervisor 
is selected by the local schoolboard and is regarded as an employee of the 
local schoolboard. The local supervisor is responsible to the local division 
superintendent and looks to the superintendent for leadership in the de- 
velopment of supervisory work in the schools. 

In a number of states, supervisors are employed by the county board 
of education on recommendation of the county superintendent. This is 
especially true of the so-called county unit states, such as Louisiana and 
Kentucky, where the county (in Louisiana the parish) is the district and 
hence has one board of education rather than several local boards. In some 
states where the county is composed of a number of districts and thus has 
no central board with full governing powers, the county superintendent 
makes the appointment. This is true of Wisconsin, for example. In most 
such states, however, certain standards of qualification set by the state 
board or the state department of education must be met, if the county is 
to receive reimbursement from the state. 

Experience in the states whose efforts have been reviewed indicates that 
effective supervisory programs to serve all the rural children of a state are 
likely to develop only where there is some financial assistance as well as 
effective educational leadership at the state level. 

The extent to which state financial aid is given 
varies. In Connecticut, Delaware, and Vermont, State financial 
where supervision is carried on wholly as a state assistance is given 
function, costs are, of course, met entirely by state 
funds. Maryland's first law provided that there should be “no expense to 
the county except for materials used.” In California, salaries and expenses 
of supervisors or other persons carrying supervisory responsibilities are paid 
by the counties from allotments made by the state to the County School 
Service Fund in each county. Apportionments are made to these county 
funds for the supervision of instruction in elementary schools in accord- 
ance with the crediting of supervision units. For the year ending June 30, 
1948, a total of $1,562,000 was apportioned to counties of California from 
the State School Fund for purposes of supervision in schools enrolling 
fewer than goo pupils. 

In Tennessee, under provisions of the General Education Act of 1947, 
any county participating in the state equalizing funds can employ a super- 
visor whose salary is guaranteed by the state minimum program. This 
supervisor is paid on a ten months basis at the same monthly salary as a 
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classroom teacher with increment of one dollar monthly for each teacher 
supervised up to fifty teachers. The county supervisors who use their own 
automobiles in travel are given a travel allowance. 

In Virginia, the state appropriation for supervision was restricted to 
rural-elementary supervision from the first authorization in 1918 until 
1940. That year it became available for subsidizing the salaries of directors 
of instruction and high-school supervisors, also. For the year 1948-49, thir- 
ty-three directors of instruction and three high-school supervisors were em- 
ployed in addition to the elementary supervisors. Local-school divisions are 
now partially reimbursed from state funds up to a maximum of $1666.66 
on salaries of supervisors and $2000 on salaries for directors of instruction. 
Some school divisions employ supervisors in special fields such as music 
and art but their salaries are not supplemented with state funds. 

In Utah, the 1931 legislature provided for supervision as a part of the 
minimum uniform school program. Specifically the law states: 


The minimum uniform school program to be provided in the various dis- 
tricts of the state shall include . . . such gencral supervision to assist the super- 
intendent and such supervising principals as the state board of education may 
approve; provided, that two or more districts may combine in the employment 


of supervisors. . . . This requirement must be met in order for a district to par- 
ticipate in the equalization fund. 


While there had been some district? 
prior to the passage of this law, immediat 
increased. Further impetus was given t 
1947 of the classroom-unit equalization 
classroom unit, i.e., one-half of $3300, 
part-time equivalent employed by the 
superintendent (for whom a full classr 
sult of this, by Januar 


elementary supervisors in Utah 
ely afterward the number greatly 
o the program by the Passage in 
law which provided for one-half 
for each professional employee or 
school district in addition to the 


them as 
positions. The remaining four di 
time before they will have | 


Wisconsin’s present law states 
employ a supervising teacher. 
his direction, he must employ t 
ices of these supervisors in ac 
state superintendent of public 
accordance with the schedule, 


8 The district in Utah is roughly comparable to the Be ogee 
Bae ate county unit district j isi 
West Virginia. rict in Louisiana and 
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a salary in excess of the schedule but will not be reimbursed for the excess. 
The schedule in effect in 1948-49 follows: 


ProressIoNAL TRAINING Beyond Hicu ScHooL 
Experience 
in years Bachelors Masters 
2 years 3 years degree degree 
0 $1550 $1875 $2200 $2500 
1 1625 1950 2300 2600 
2 1700 2025 2400 2700 
3 1775 2100 2500 2800 
4 1850 2175 2600 2900 
5 1925 2250 2700 3000 
Over 10 2000 


If a supervisory program is to be effective it 
must be so set up that standards of quality may be Quality of service 
assured. Many things are done to help teachers must be assured 
grow, even in situations where county and state 
leaders are fully aware that adequate supervisory services are not in effect. 
Furthermore, programs may be legally established under the name of 
supervision which for lack of qualified personnel, failure to free the super- 
visory staff from clerical or administrative duties, excessive number of 
teachers to be served by the staff available, or for other reasons fail to 
achieve their intended purpose. It is appropriate, therefore, to ask, “When 
do you have supervision?” f 

It is impossible to answer this question adequately in terms of fixed 
standards. Probably the best general answer is, “When teachers—all of 
them—are getting real help.” 

One means of insuring that the supervisory service provided is good 
service is to set up some standards for the selection of personnel. Several 
states have adopted formal standards governing the appointment of super- 
visors. In Tennessee, for instance, each supervisor 
must meet certification and employment qualifica- Standards of qualifi- 
tions established by the state board of education cation are established 
and must be approved by the commissioner of edu- 
cation. These qualifications include graduation from a standard college 
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with a minimum of twenty-seven (quarter) hours in education. These 
courses in education must include administration, supervision, 
methods. The applicant must be at least twenty 
had three years of successful experience as a cl 


and special 
-four years of age and have 
assroom teacher. Louisiana 
requires a master’s degree and stipulates that nine of twelve required hours 
in professional education must be in administration and supervision. 

Virginia requires its supervisory personnel to meet certain general as 
well as specific qualifications. The candidate for a supervisory position 
must be in good health and must possess the personal qualities needed in 
order to command respect and exercise leadership. He must show evi- 
dence of appropriate professional study in the field of supervision and 
teaching in which he is to work. The qualifications of any individual rec- 
ommended by local-school authorities for the supervisory position must be 
approved by the state superintendent of public instruction. 

To become a general supervisor, a candidate must (a) hold the mas- 
ter’s degree with appropriate training in education, (b) hold the highest 
form of Virginia teaching certificate (now collegiate professional), and (c) 
have had five years experience as teacher, supervisor, or principal in high 
schools or elementary schools, preferably both. If he is to be a high-school or 
an elementary supervisor, his five years experience must have been at that 
school level. 

General supervisors of elementary schools in California must hold a 
valid general elementary-school teaching credential and must verify two 
years of successful teaching experience in the elementary school. General 
supervisors must hold either an Elementary School Administration Cre- 
dential or an Elementary School Supervision Credential. The Elementary 
School Administration Credential authorizes the county board of educa- 
tion to issue a certificate upon which the holder may serve as superintend- 
ent, principal, viceprincipal, supervisor, or curriculum coordinator in the 


county. The Elementary School Supervision Credential authorizes the 
county board of education to issue a certi 


i m construction and evaluation; (b) 
measurement and appraisal of educati nd aptitudes; (c) 
including technics and prac- 
) the organization and admin- 
tvision of instruction and 


cation; (d 
) the supe 
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cur- 


riculum in the elementary school; (£) field work to give firsthand knowl- 
edge of problems and issues as they exist in the public schools. 

Requirements are also established for special supervisors. 

In Wisconsin, the present law requires that the supervising teacher 
hold a state license based on three or more years of professional training 
in an accredited teacher-training institution in addition to three years of 
teaching experience. When the law governing supervising teachers was 
first enacted in 1915, it did not prohibit the employment of supervisors 
with but two years of training; as the qualifications were raised require- 
ments were not made retroactive. However, the state superintendent has 
constantly urged county superintendents to make a special effort to em- 
ploy supervising teachers whose qualifications far exceed the minimum 
statutory requirements. Eighty of the 100 now employed have at least a 
bachelor’s degree and twenty of them are holders of a master’s degree. 

Florida, whose program has developed within the past eight years, has 
a set of state board regulations which relate to the qualifications, duties, 
and procedures for employment of supervisors. These regulations precede 
a listing of general and specific qualifications with this paragraph: 


In addition to the objective standards set forth below, all supervisors em- 
ployed shall possess the many intangible qualifications necessary to success in 
supervisory work. It is required further that all supervisors who are continued 
in employment and paid from the Foundation Program Fund will earn not less 
than six semester hours of credit during each two-year period following their 
appointment until such supervisors fully meet the qualifications required for 
their positions. This work must be related directly to improvement of their 
supervisory ability and must be approved by the state department of education.* 


New Jersey has sought to maintain the quality of its helping-teacher 
staff by the use of less formal standards than most states have used. From 
the time the helping-teacher service was established, the state department 
has striven to keep the selection of helping teachers free of hampering re- 
strictions. Legally, the only requirement for appointment is a New Jer- 
sey teacher’s certificate. However, choice is based on certain clearly de- 
fined standards. The people selected have been successful classroom teach- 
ers. They have evidenced a sound philosophy of education. They have 
shown qualities of leadership and sound democratic relationships. They are 
interested in rural living. They have the emotional maturity and physical 
stamina to stand the hard work and responsibility of the job. Altho edu- 
cational background has been a secondary factor in making a choice, most 
of the helping teachers have a master’s degree and a number are continuing 
study beyond that level. 


4 State Board Regulations Relating to Qualifications, Duties, and Procedure for Employ- 
ment of Supervisors of Instruction, (Adopted in accordance with the provisions of Section 
236.02(4), Chapter 23726, Laws of Florida, Acts of 1947.) 
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The establishment of qualifications for super- 


Oken meansotas visory staff members does not in and of itself guar- 
suring quality of antee an adequate supply of fully qualified super- 
staff are needed 


visors. In some states where legislative action has 
opened up the possibility of employing county 
supervisors, it is proving impossible to secure trained persons in sufficient 
numbers to supply the need. No reservoir of trained personnel exists on 
which such states may draw. The problem of recruitment and prepara- 
tion of supervisors hence becomes a matter of major concern. 

Another factor which affects the adequacy of supply of supervisors is 
the salary scale. In some states, for example, the salaries offered elemen- 
tary supervisors are not high enough to be attractive to the better elemen- 
tary teachers who are the source from which supervisors should be drawn. 

Other factors also affect the situation. Opportunity to achieve a satisfv- 
ing degree of success in their work with teachers, a chance to grow profes- 
sionally—these also contribute to the supervisor's willingness and ability to 
do the job which needs doing. Such opportunities grow, for the most part, 
out of wholesome and effective working relationships which make coop- 
erative planning and achievement possible. 


Maintaining Wholesome and Cooperative Leadership 


A review of supervisory programs in representative states makes it 
clear that both state and local educational leaders usually have a stake in 
the maintenance of effective services. Where the state department of educa- 
tion employs and directs the supervisory staff, it must be sensitive to the 
needs and concerns of local people or it fails to fulfil its function. Where 
supervisors are employed by the county, the school division (as in Vir- 
ginia), or the district (in Utah), they are still an arm of the state, tho per- 
haps an indirect one, in fulfilling its obligation to educate its citizen 
times, if relationships are not clearly established, 
position of ‘ 


s. Some- 
the supervisor is in the 
“serving two masters”—her county superintendent or board of 
education on the one hand and the state department of education on the 
other, If the state department exercises strong leadership, 


meee there is danger 
that they will impose a pr 


ogram which may or may not relate closely to the 
immediate needs of the local situation. State departments of education are 


challenged, therefore, to have policies for their staffs which find ways of 
bridging the gap, of working with and thru local leaders. 

There has been a noteworthy change in em- 

Changing emphasis phasis in the type of service offered by state depart- 

in state services to ment staffs. In Illinois, for example, where a super- 

local areas visory program on the state level has been steadily 

growing since 1931, a marked trend is discernible. 
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6) 


At that time the work of supervision was carried on by eight general super- 
visors working in terms of grade levels and carrying out a program largely 
by rating the school on its physical plant. About five years later, the gen- 
eral plan of supervision was changed so that, instead of carrying on the 
supervisory work from the standpoint of grade levels, the state was di- 
vided into three geographical areas. Supervisors were assigned to each 
area and each supervisor worked on all grade levels, rather than as a spe- 
cialist for specified grades. Rating now included administration and pro- 
fessional standards in addition to physical plants. 

By 1945, two additional supervisors had been added to the department 
with one being assigned to the special education of the handicapped child. 
At this point there was a shift from the mechanical rating of schools by 
a predetermined rating scale applicable to all schools to that of an effort 
to evaluate the work of the school in terms of the needs of the community 
and the goals the school was beginning to set for itself. Evaluation of in- 
struction was now being included as a part of the supervisory service. 

In 1946, five more supervisors as well as a department of audio-visual 
education were added. At this point an inservice training program was 
started for teachers and rural administrators under the general supervision 
of the state office. It was beginning to be realized that supervision is a 
“many-people” service with the home, the school, and the community 
forming the basis of the program. The supervisor was now evaluating the 
school in the terms of meeting needs and reaching goals. 

During the school year 1947-48, 258 elementary schools were visited 
and 271 high schools by state supervisors. Area meetings with county 
superintendents, workshop meetings with assistant superintendents, work- 
shops for teachers, consultant services for administrators, supervisors of in- 
struction and boards of education for newly organized districts were all a 
part of the expanded service. A new day had dawned in the field of edu- 
cation for Illinois rural communities. 

The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction has recently taken a 
major step toward strengthening supervisory efforts, particularly in rural 
schools. Responsibility for unifying and coordinating all supervisory ac- 
tivities was conferred upon a staff member who now holds the rank of 
assistant state superintendent. To further achieve the desired purpose, a 
second member of the department was assigned the 
area of rural education, and in addition, was given State leadership 
the supervision of the twenty-five rural normal coordinated 
schools of the state. While general supervision has 
for its purpose the improvement of instruction in all public schools, rural 
supervision is concerned with those centered in communities under 2500 
population and with the problem of teacher training as it concerns the 
schools of such units. 
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The state department exercises leadership with respect to county super- 
visory services. Two types of conferences with supervising teachers are de- 
scribed elsewhere in the yearbook An attempt is made to have every 
county organize a program of curriculum improvement on a countywide 
basis. The curriculum guides prepared under the direction of the state 
curriculum director and the various state curriculum committees are 
used as a basis for study on the county levels. Many counties, under the 
direction of the supervising teacher, have organized effective programs of 
curriculum study. It is felt that a curriculum project directed by a super- 
visory teacher serves as a very desirable type of inservice training. 

Since a major portion of the rural supervisory program revolves about 
the activities of the supervising teacher, much care and consideration is 
given to the organization and development of her program of service. 
To insure a well-balanced program of inservice activities, a counseling 
outline is used by members of the state staff as a basis for program de- 
velopment. ; 

The outline used by one member of the staff during a recent year 
stresses typical activities to be carried on with county superintendent and 
supervising teacher organizations and activities to be emphasized with 
these persons in all work with them. In organizational work emphasis is 
on (a) preparation for the year’s work, (b) measures that can be dis- 
cussed as appropriate for county supervisory programs aimed at teacher 
improvement and pupil welfare, and (c) suggestive means of evaluating 
supervision and administration to date as a basis for future programs. 

In the second part of this counseling outline three things to emphasize 
continually in efforts to improve instruction are: (a) What goes into a 
rich learning experience? (b) What tools must be assured and with what 
degree of efficiency? and (c) What wasteful practices should be elimi- 
nated? This section of the outline also suggests a number of special proj- 
ects which should be constantly emphasized; for instance, library analysis 


and improvement, sensible regrouping for purposes of instruction, use of 
3 , 
local community resources. 


In Virginia, the county supervisors have always been closely associated 


with the state supervisors. However, during the pe- 

Joint responsibility riod 1931 to 1941, the joint responsibility for carry- 
strengthens ing on an ambitious program of improving in 
relationships struction i ; : 
p: brought a much closer relationship than 


had ever existed. During this period, a new state 
course of study for elementary schools was produced. For a number f 
. o 


years, the state department of education has assumed responsibility fo 
giving leadership to the inservice professional growth of rs ea i 
T 


5 See page 186. 
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providing for participation in group work in statewide conferences, re- 
gional group meetings, cooperative studies, and workshops. In 1937, a 
statement of guiding policies for supervisors was developed cooperatively. 

As school improvement programs have been under way thru the joint 
work of local supervisors and superintendents and the state department 
of education, the number of state supervisors has increased to include 
more workers in special fields as well as in the fields of general educa- 
tion. At present there are three divisions in the state department of educa- 
tion which serve the local-school divisions in the development of their 
instructional programs. They are the Division of Elementary Education, 
the Division of Secondary Education, and the Division of Related In- 
structional Services. In each of these divisions, the staff is made up of a 
director, one or more supervisors, and assistant supervisors. 

The local superintendents and supervisors use the services of state su- 
pervisors in a consultative capacity in the development of instructional 
programs at the local level. Each local-school division is urged to develop 
school programs which will meet the needs of the people of its commu- 
nities. The services of state supervisors include assistance in promoting 
child and community study as a basis for curriculum development and 
assistance in developing practical programs of education which are based 
on a knowledge of children and the needs of the community. 

In order that the members of the state department of education may 
understand the problems involved in supervision and thereby assist local 
supervisors on a statewide basis, the supervisors are requested to make 
monthly and annual reports to the state department of education. 

This sense of joint responsibility, that “together we all grow in ability 
to do our job” seems to typify the best in state and local leadership where- 
ever it is found. In New Jersey, where the state’s responsibility is clearly 
defined, the state department tries, in working with the helping teachers, 
to exemplify the friendly, democratic, cooperative 
spirit in which helping teachers are expected to “Togetherness” 
work with teachers. Its major aim is to release the brings growth 
creative energies of the group so that it achieves 
at maximum capacity. It does not try to provide total leadership of the 
program but to encourage leadership to emerge from the group. It recog- 
nizes that every helping teacher, to be effective, must be a leader in her 
own way and so tries to provide opportunities and challenges for all to 
develop leadership abilities. 

The helping teachers often help spearhead advances in elementary 
education. They serve on state committees on curriculum and other 
matters. They act as instructors in field courses organized on a workshop 
basis by the teacher-training institutions. They are frequently used as 
consultants in local and county meetings and workshops thruout the state. 
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The department uses them, and the materials they develop, to further the 
over-all development of education in the state. 

The strength of the helping-teacher service is its spirit of “togetherness.” 
Together the department in the central office and the staff of helping teach- 
ers in the field plan and work to improve education in the small schools 
and communities of New Jersey. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the es- 
tablishment of adequate supervisory services in any 
state requires action along a broad front. Programs 
cannot be legislated, altho legislative action is nec- 
essary. For a legislated program can come into being only as there is vision 
and leadership to see what the program could and should become in terms 
of human relationships, of services to children. Without qualified persons 
to bring it to life the legislated program is but a dead thing, an empty 
shell. And the qualified persons are not waiting nearby to come as if by 
magic in response to someone's trumpet call; they must be found and 
developed and made ready for the task to be performed. 

So there must be a marshaling of all the forces that are concerned with 
making education better for our rural children and youth. State staff 
members, superintendents, supervisors, teachers, principals, 
colleges and universities who train the teachers 
prepare the supervisors—all these and others are concerned in the develop- 
ment of a supervisory program; all these, working together, can take 


needed action along the broad front whose every sector is important to 
the success of the common effort. 


Over-all shared 
planning is essential 


parents, the 
and who must help to 
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Chapter 6 


An Adequate Supply of Qualified Supervisors 
Must Be Assured 


O ne oF the serious problems faced by states in setting up comprehensive 

programs of supervisory service is that of securing adequately trained 
supervisors. This is particularly true at a time when many states are 
desirous of employing such persons in considerable numbers. Over the 
years various educational institutions have provided courses for supervisors 
which have given a few people some specialized preparation. However, it 
has become increasingly clear that selection and training programs, to be 
adequate in supplying the need, must be geared to the developing pro- 
grams of supervision in the various states. 


The Need for Professionally Prepared Supervisors 


In Kentucky, one of the states in which a statewide program of super- 
vision is emerging, a statewide committee has assessed this need. 

The committee, appointed by the state depart- 
ment of education to study the problem of prepara- Kentucky committee 
tion and certification of helping teachers and super- assesses need 
visors in the state, feels that supervisors need a 
special type of training. They make the following statement: 


The supervision committee is convinced that improvement of instruction in 
Kentucky schools in the immediate years ahead is directly dependent upon the 
quality and scope of supervisory services afforded. Furthermore, continued main- 
tenance of a high quality of instruction will be assured by long-time plans for 
expanding and improving the program of supervision. 

The committee is further convinced that supervisors and helping teachers 
should never be considered administrative officials. The existence of general 
supervision can then be defended only on the basis of improvement of the qual- 
ity of teaching in individual classrooms and the coordination of the total in- 
structional program thruout the administrative unit. 

In view of the aforementioned principles, this committee recommends that 
certification of supervisors be distinct from certification of principals and ad- 
ministrators.} 


The committee then makes recommendations as to the certification 
standards eventually to be sought and indicates steps by which this goal 
can be reached. It then turns its attention to other requirements for a 

1 Dickey, Frank Graves. Developing Supervision in Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service. Vol. XX, No. 3. College of Education, University of Kentucky, March 1948. 
D. 76-77. 
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good supervisor. The committee believes that mere 
Selection of candi- possession of formal college training and teaching 
dates considered basic experience does not guarantee a successful career 

as a supervisor. Selection of individuals to be pre- 
pared for supervisory responsibilities is as crucial in the development of 
supervision in Kentucky as completion of formal requirements for the 
supervisor's commission. Personality traits, quality of previous education 
and experience, cultural background, ability to work successfully with 
people, leadership potentialities, and observable evidence of professional 
growth should be appraised in selection of individuals to enter the train- 
ing program. 

To assure wise selection procedures and the integ 
various institutions for training supervisors, 
mittee composed of representatives of the state department of education 
and cooperating colleges to guide the implementation of this program is 
recommended. This committee would assume responsibility for recruiting 
outstanding teachers for training as supervisors and afford consultative 
service to institutions developing programs for education of supervisors. 


ration of plans of the 
appointment of a state com- 


Education of Supervisors in Georgia 


Undoubtedly the most thoro- 
lection and preparation of super 
vision is carried on in Georgia. 
supervisors in training. 

The 1946 school term be 


going program now Operating in the se- 
visors as part of a statewid. 


e plan of super- 
The program is describe 


d by one of the 


gan about August 1 at Comer High School. 
Perhaps the heat might have been responsible for the dissatisfaction of 


the members of the senior class with things as they existed, At any rate 
they looked around and decided that much could be done to improve the 
appearance of their room. They needed help, and on the Suggestion of their 
teacher, they invited a group of 


supervisors-in-training from the University 
of Georgia, some forty miles away, to come and help them plan 


Before the invitation was issued, the boys and girls had talked about 
the things they might be able to do to make their room a nicer place in 
which to live. This information was passed on to the speir ‘a that 
they might be prepared to give the desired help. At the first meetin 7 
took a little time for the pupils and visitors to become acquainted es 
tablish working relations. When the actual planning began, the president 
of the class told the visitors that the class had agreed that they would like 
to do something about the amount of light in the room. One supervis 
had brought a light meter along and took readings at different laces in 
the room. Students had been correct in thinking the light insulfident j 

After a discussion of ways to increase the amount of light, the students 
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decided they would like to paint the room, using colors that would give 
the greatest amount of light. A supervisor had brought charts giving the 
reflective values of different colors of paint; another person had brought 
some pamphlets about correct lighting. These were left for the class to 
study before making a decision. Plans were discussed for other things that 
could be done to make the room more livable. Kodachrome slides made 
in other schools where similar programs had been in operation, also 
brought by the visitors, gave some suggestions for making the room at- 
tractive. 

At the time of the final visit to the school, the room hardly looked like 
the same place. The walls, once drab cream, were now sunlight yellow 
with light-blue wainscoting and ivory ceiling. Bright shelves for books and 
plants, and a beauty spot with mirror and dressing table made the room 
very attractive. Shrubbery outside the windows had been trimmed to let 
in more light. Drapes at the windows were placed so that they would not 
obstruct the light. Students, eager to take another reading on the light 
meter to see what effect their work had had on the room, learned that 
the lighting was greatly improved. 

These boys and girls had made the most of the consultative services 
given by the supervisory-training group and had transformed their room; 
in the process, they had learned many things. 

What about the supervisors-in-training? How could they spare so 
much time from their classes? Isn’t it rather unusual to have a group spend 
so much time off the campus where they are enrolled? With this particular 
program, things like this are the usual rather than a rare occurrence. It is 
an integral part of the supervisory-education program of Georgia. 

The program for the education of supervisors in 


Georgia has been sponsored by the Georgia Teacher Megcher Peueaticn 
Education Council since 1943. This council is com- ouner sponsors 
program 


posed of a body of leaders especially interested in 
the improvement of teacher education. On the council are representatives 
from the major teacher-education institutions, with four members from 
the University of Georgia, one each from West Georgia College, Georgia 
Teachers College, and Georgia State College for Women; two from the 
state department of education; the executive secretary of the Georgia Edu- 
cation Association; a county superintendent; a principal; and a city 
superintendent. The state director of teacher education is the chairman, 
and the state coordinator of teacher education is the secretary of the 
council.? 

The committee of the Teacher-Education Council responsible for the 
education of supervisors is a special committee, called the Advisory Com- 


2 Franseth, Jane. “A Study-Work Program for Preparing School Supervisors.” Educational 
Research Bulletin. University of Georgia, College of Education, 1943. 
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mittee, with a subcommittee responsible for the selection of prospective 
supervisors. 
The Selection Committee, appointed by the 
Candidates for council and assisted by the state area supervisors, 
supervisory training invites about eighteen or twenty from among the 
sought best teachers in the state to begin preparation for 
supervision each year. The committee, from all 
available sources, solicits recommendations of people who will make good 
supervisors. These recommendations come from area supervisors, county 
supervisors, members of the Advisory Committee, consultants in the pro- 
gram, principals, and superintendents. The Selection Committee then 
learns as much as possible about each person whose name has been sub- 
mitted for consideration thru personal interviews with 
pervisor and with people who know him well. 


The following qualifications have been set up by the committee to 
aid in selecting prospective supervisors: 


the prospective su- 


Personal qualifications: The prospective supervisor should be attractive, 
kind, tactful, pleasant, socially intelligent, and have a sense of humor. He should 
have excellent moral character. He should have ability as a leader of children 
and adults and should be able to get along well with teachers. 

Professional qualifications: He must have a four-year professional teacher’s 
certificate, with at least three years of successful teaching experience. He should 
have superior skill in helping teachers underst: i 


ment, in helping teachers to understand good 
ing with children and adults coo 


arts and crafts, 
and philosophy a 


After the Selection Committee has invited the 
Advisory committee prospective supervisors to 


. con enter the program, the 
directs training Advisory Committee takes over, This atts 
assisted by the three coun i j 


helps the trainees plan a graduate Program of education. The Advisor 
Committee is composed of four staff members i 


Georgia; one each from West Georgia College, Georgia Teachers Col. 
lege, and the Georgia State College for Wome 
teacher education; the state coordinator of tea 


3 Franseth, Jane. “Learning How To Supervise.” Educational Bulleti 
Te etin, G 
University of Georgia, 1944. College of Education, 
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executive secretary of the Georgia Education Association. The counselors 
are the director and the assistant director of the program, both on the 
staff of the University of Georgia, and a specialist in supervision in the 
state department of education. 

The plan for educating supervisors is a func- 
tional one which combines study and work. The Training combines 
purpose is to improve the instructional process in study and work 
Georgia schools; the ultimate end-is to improve 
rural life in the state. The educators of Georgia feel that if the state ever 
realizes its potentialities and makes the progress it should make, it must 
be thru the education of its youth. To a great extent rural youth have 
been neglected in comparison with those of urban communities, and it is 
here especially that much can and should be done to improve the educa- 
tional process and thus raise the standard of living. 

The present program has evolved over a period of years. It has been 
so flexible that changes are made in the program each year. It is subjected 
to a continuous evaluation every step of the way, with nobody showing 
any hesitation about replacing any phase of the program with another that 
offers more promise of success. For two years after the beginning of the 
program a grant from the Rosenwald Foundation provided money for the 
tuition and other expenses of the trainees, but the directors decided that 
the program would be sounder if it were self-supporting, with each person 
paying his own way. Time has proved this a wise decision. 

During the first years of the program, the trainees spent a full year at 
the University of Georgia with only a few weeks of off-campus work 
during the year. The program as it now operates provides for summers 
spent on the campus but with intern work on the job during the two 
years of the training period. Everybody connected with the work finds 
this a good change. 

The people who have been selected to partici- 
pate in the training program spend the first sum- First summer spent 
mer on the campus of the University of Georgia. at university 
During the first part of that period they attend the 
School Leader’s Workshop. Here the consultants and trainees have an 
opportunity to become acquainted; together they arrive at a philosophy 
of education; and the trainees get some idea of the requirements and pos- 
sibilities of supervision. Interviews with staff members, with each other, 
and with supervisors in their second summer of work help them to eval- 
uate themselves. During this time various tests, such as tests of personality, 
mental alertness, achievement, attitudes, interests, and projections, are 
given. In the interpretation of these test results the consultants are able to 
point out the strengths and weaknesses of each person. After these tests 
and interviews, consultants, the Advisory Committee, and the prospective 
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supervisor in consultation may decide that the person has aptitudes which 
fit him better for some type of school work other than supervision. 

The latter part of the summer is spent in anticipating problems the 
supervisor will meet in the field. By this time each one who is to go on 
with the training program will have found that he needs to do further 
work in some particular area or areas. He will be given an opportunity to 
spend time working on these things. Some of these areas for special work 
are in the fields of child growth and development, development of de- 
sired personal qualities, curriculum methods, community understandings, 
creative and appreciative arts, elementary science, and social problems. 
Help may be obtained thru reading, discussion, observation of school 
practices, participation in organized classes, and participation in activities 
going on in schools. One week during the summer is spent working with 
the faculties of nearby schools in their preschool planning week. This gives 
the prospective supervisors an opportunity to face and help find solutions 
to problems similar to ones they will meet when they begin work. 

During a recent summer, the faculties of two schools in Barrow County 
asked a group of prospective supervisors to work with them for the entire 
time of the preschool planning week. They wanted help in planning their 
program for the year and in developing ways of carrying out these plans. 
After a time spent in deciding what they wanted to do, everybody went to 
work. Every sort of activity went on from setting up reading centers on all 
levels to painting bookcases and tables. These teachers wanted to see and 
participate in doing the things they had planned in the planning period. 
They wanted to be shown how these things could be done. After the first 
strangeness had worn off, the teachers began to contribute more and more 
ideas—a thing they had not dreamed they could do. At the same time the 
supervisors were learning many things; one of the most valuable lessons for 


them was learning how to bring out suggestions from teachers while re- 
maining in the background themselves. 


A YEAR OF INTERNSHIP 


In the fall the intern supervisor accepts a regular county supervisory 
position with the understanding that a study-work program will be car. 
ried on thruout the year with the guidance of his counselor and with the 
whole state as campus. The counselors work closely with the intern in 
helping him to improve his practices in the county wh i 

| n ae y where he is employed. 
His study is based upon the problems arising in his work 
Study conferences of one week’s duration are 
colige cn held at both West Georgia College and Georgia 
ARSE State College for Wo 


: men. In general the confer- 
ences are based upon observation in the laboratory 
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schools and in nearby county schools, in terms of the problems the super- 
visors are encountering in their respective counties. The program is 
planned by the interns and consultants from the colleges to fit the needs 
of the group. At the end of the week, an evaluation meeting is held to see 
how nearly the objectives set up at the beginning of the week have been 
achieved. They may have studied ways of helping teachers to do these 
things: understand the major objectives of the school, make adjustments 
to individual differences, secure and make better use of materials, work 
towatd building community schools, study child growth and develop- 
ment, make better use of creative arts programs, utilize all the resources of 
the community. 

One week out of this first year is spent with an 
experienced supervisor, observing how he helps to An experienced 
meet the needs of teachers. Sometimes the host supervisor visited 
plans things he thinks will be especially helpful to 
his visitors, but often he goes on with his work just as he does when the 
visitor is not there. On such a visit to Miss B in a neighboring county, two 
interns saw the supervisor working on many things. In one classroom she 
helped the children learn some songs in preparation for a music festival. 
In another school, she explained to the children about an art exhibit she 
was planning and talked with the children about things they could make 
for the exhibit. In another school she had planned with the teacher of one 
grade about grouping her pupils for reading according to their abilities; 
she had brought some books for the teacher, and she taught the first lesson 
to show the teacher one way the class could be conducted. At another place 
she met with the lunchroom workers to help them with some plans. One 
afternoon was given to meeting with a group of teachers who were study- 
ing children’s literature and ways of making their teaching of reading 
more effective. The visitors found help and inspiration in observing the 
supervisor and participating in the things she did. 

The state resource people are most helpful to the 
interns. The state department of education fur- Resource people 
nishes on request consultants for meetings of dif- available 
ferent kinds. In county teachers meetings or in 
meeting with faculty groups, the intern often feels he needs the help of 
these resource people, and he always finds them available. They help him 
as speakers, discussion leaders, group leaders, and in many other ways. 
The intern never feels alone in his work, because he always knows he can 
get help from the different divisions of the state department of education, 
He works particularly closely with the library division; the state depart- 
ment of public health also furnishes consultants and other helps on many 
phases of health work. 

Many people within the county where the intern is working contribute 
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to his training program. Perhaps the greatest single source of help is the 
county school superintendent. It is almost always upon his request that a 
supervisor is employed by the county board of education. Because of the 
superintendent's familiarity with the schools and their needs, the intern 
finds his help and advice invaluable. He helps to arrange time for faculties 
and study groups to meet. Since he knows the teachers, he can help the 
intern know the best way to approach each one. He helps with evaluating 
the program from time to time; he also helps to work out plans and pro- 
cedures for improving the program. The fact that he is supporting the :in- 
tern in his work makes him a strong ally of the intern supervisor. 

The intern works closely with the county health department, the wel- 
fare department, the visiting teacher, the farm agent, the home agent, and 
the county librarian. Much of his work is to coordinate the efforts of these 
different people and agencies who are interested in the welfare and edu- 
cation of boys and girls. The parent-teacher associations and civic or- 
ganizations are usually glad to work with him and appreciate his pointing 
out the needs of the schools in order to help them to be of the greatest 
service to the schools. 

Twice during the year statewide conferences 

Statewide con- are held. The programs for these are planned by 

ferences held the supervisors themselves. In addition to the regu- 

lar, scheduled meetings, opportunities are given at 

these conferences for consultation with resource people, consultants, and 

other supervisors. The interns participate in the conferences by acting as 

discussion leaders or by serving on committees. All take an active part in 

the meetings, and each is made to feel that he is an important part of the 
supervisory program of the state. 

The interns, as well as all other supervisors and people connected with 
the program, are members of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and are encouraged to attend the national conven- 
tions. They come back from these with a new pride in their work and a 
new zeal for doing the best job possible. 

The interns have varied and interesting experi- 

Geadhamance. ences during their year in the field. The situation is 
lationships a not the same in any two counties, since every ef- 
first objective fort is made to fit the program to the needs that are 
apparent to the teachers. The big task of the intern 

this first year is to establish good human relations with the teachers. In 
many instances he has to live down the idea that he is a “snoopervisor” 
whose job is to check on the activities of the teachers and criticize their 
work. If he makes every effort to meet the needs of the teachers as they see 
and feel them, they will soon become convinced that he wants to help and 
not to criticize. In one school, an intern found a teacher who could not 
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recognize a single problem of any magnitude except the fact that she was 
crowded for space in her room and did not have the desks she needed. It 
was not until that problem was solved for her that she was able to see that 
there were other things she could do to improve her teaching. 

In one county, Miss X had a box of library books in her car when she 
went to visit a one-teacher school which was almost completely cut off 
from contact with other communities. When she brought out the books 
with a little prayer of thanksgiving in her heart that she happened to have 
them in her car, the children gathered round, eager and wide-eyed but in- 
articulate, Finally, one very brave fellow asked, “Lady, kin we keep ’em 
all?” On being assured they might, their faces brightened as if they had 
seen Santa Claus. Since they had no place to put the books, they began to 
make plans with the teacher and supervisor for the care and distribution of 
the books.* 

In another isolated school in a mountain county, the teacher and chil- 
dren welcomed the visits of the intern with open arms. Before her arrival 
in the county, weeks would pass between visits from any person to the 
school, and they hardly ever saw anyone from outside their own com- 
munity. One little fellow told the intern, “Gosh, we didn’t know anybody 
cared about us.” If the intern can only manage to let the teachers and chil- 
dren know that he is somebody who cares, his work will be easy so far as 
human relations are concerned. 

Whatever the problem the teacher considers of vital importance to her, 
the interns try to give the desired help. It may sometimes seem a trivial 
thing to the intern, but he often finds that by helping with this problem 
he is able to help the teacher to recognize other problems. He usually finds 
that the things he considers the great problems of the teachers are not rec- 
ognized as such at all by them. It is then his job to help them to recognize 
the problems that are so evident to him and convince them that some- 
thing can be done about them. Next to establishing good relations with the 
teachers, this is probably his most important task. 

During the first year’s work, the intern super- 
visor becomes aware of certain inadequacies in his Second summer 
training. The second summer at the University of on campus 
Georgia is spent in filling in the gaps. An attempt 
is made to give the supervisor-in-training the things for which he will 
have a need. He plans his own program in consultation with his coun- 
selor. He will probably study problems of the family and community with 
the sociology department. If he feels the need for more work in art or 
music, he may work with these departments. A study is made of the criti- 


4 Bailey, Elizabeth. “Good Ground.” Attempts in Evaluating Growth in Ability To Su- 
pervise Schools. Apprentice Supervisors, College of Education, The University of Georgia, Fall, 
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cal reading and interpretation of educational literature. His program is so 
planned that he may be able to qualify for a master’s degree in education, 
and all supervisors-in-training continue with their work until this degree 
is earned. f 

A supervisor’s workshop is held this second summer in which the sec- 
ond-year supervisors are encouraged to take the leadership. A new group 
of first-year trainees are also in this workshop. They are given many oppor- 
tunities for contact and work with those who have had the year’s experi- 
ence in the field. 

At the end of the first summer’s work, the trainee is given a provisional 
supervisor’s certificate. At the end of the second summer, a professional 
supervisor’s certificate is issued to him. He earned fifteen quarter hours 
during the first summer and ten quarter hours in the field during the first 
year. Fifteen hours more, earned the second summer, gives a total of forty 


quarter hours. This satisfies the requirements for the professional super- 
visor’s certificate. 


When the supervisor goes back to his county 
Concentrated work to begin his second year’s work, he does so with 


during second year much more confidence in himself and with more 

ideas for helping teachers than he can ever carry 
out in one year. He knows there are going to be tough problems, some of 
which he may not be able to solve, but he also knows he is better equipped 
to work toward the solution of these problems. 

His counselor still keeps in close touch with him during the second 
year. At this time he is working on his problem in applied education in 
which he goes deeply into one particular problem and does concentrated 
work on it. This may be a problem in one school, or it may be county- 
wide. Problems chosen may be of the following: improvement of instruc- 
tion in one school, building a community school by securing community 
cooperation, improving the reading program in one school or in the en- 
tire county, improving the creative arts program, setting up a functional 
health program, setting up an elementary science program, or a school 
building program. 

It can readily be seen that the program ıs a cooperative one with many 
agencies and institutions contributing to its effectiveness. Tho headquar- 
ters are at the University of Georgia, the facilities of all the major teacher- 
training agencies and institutions are placed at the disposal of the trainees, 
When the competencies of the trainees have been evaluated and compared 
with the ones they will need, the program of study and training is planned 
so that this training may be secured wherever it is available. Without this 
splendid spirit of cooperation, the program could not be the success that 
the educators of Georgia think it is. 
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Other Coordinated Training Programs 


A number of other states, at the present time, are engaged in developing 
cooperative programs for the training of supervisors. In Tennessee in the 
spring of 1948, a program for the inservice educa- 
tion of selected supervising teachers was formu- Tennessee program 
lated thru the cooperative efforts of the Tennessee under way 
State Department of Education, University of 
Tennessee, and the Tennessee A. and I. State College. The program was 
drawn up to extend over a period of two summer quarters of graduate 
study at the University of Tennessee and the Tennessee A. and I. State 
College and a full school year of supervisory study projects to be conducted 
in the service areas of the supervising teachers. Thru this program selected 
groups of supervising teachers are being trained in the technics and under- 
standings necessary to work out programs of educational improvement in 
grades one thru twelve. The work begins with a summer seminar cen- 
tering around a course in advanced supervision. During the fall, winter, 
and spring quarters, the supervisors do work in their local-school system 
which culminates in a thesis or project based on the program of supervi- 
sion. Returning to the college for the second summer, the supervisor con- 
tinues to work under the close supervision of a faculty adviser in continu- 
ing this training. This work, which is developed under a partial scholar- 
ship grant, may culminate in a degree of master of science in education 
for the individual supervisor, and is designed to improve the local and 
state program of education in meeting the needs of children. 

Coordinated training programs are also under 
way or in the planning stages in Louisiana, Texas, Other programs 
West Virginia, and perhaps other states. All these developing 
programs recognize the need for careful planning 
in developing an adequate supply of qualified supervisors. 


Organized Provisions for Inservice Growth 


Even the most adequate preservice program of education cannot fully 
equip the supervisor for continued growth on the job. She needs great 
awareness and perceptivity if she is to be sensitive to the needs of chil- 
dren and teachers. She must have a wide range of interests and be able to 
draw on many resources. Therefore, programs which have as their objec- 
tive the inservice education of supervisors are important. These may be 
carried on either formally or informally. Three major sources offer stimu- 
lation and help in carrying on these more formal programs: state depart- 
ments of education, teacher-education institutions and schools of educa- 
tion in universities, and the supervisors’ own organizations—local, state, 


and national. 
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In most states having well-developed supervision programs, these three 
forces supplement each other. Sometimes planning is closely coordinated 
and sometimes coordination takes place more informally. 

In Wisconsin each year, the supervisors are re- 

State departments quired to attend a state conference called by the 
provide leadership state superintendent. This conference, which is 
usually held at the state capital and lasts from three 

to five days, is planned thru cooperative action of members of the state 
department of public instruction and committees of the supervising teach- 
ers. Topics discussed center around problems confronting supervisors in 
their regular duties in the field. Group discussion technics have been em- 
ployed most effectively at these conferences. Such topics as (a) extending 
democratic school practices, (b) administering the community’s school, 
and (c) cooperative studies of children that have brought about gratifying 

inservice growth to teachers have been discussed, 

In one state conference conducted as a workshop, the supervisors met 
in groups to work on “A Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin Schools,” 
A summary report of the thinking of each group was presented to the 
whole group. Each supervisor then was encouraged to work with teacher 
groups in the same manner during the year. These meetings preceded 
work done by the state curriculum committees which have since published 
numerous curriculum bulletins. At the last annual state meeting, several 
supervisors presented some of these bulletins, reviewing the underlying 
philosophy and principles which had guided the members of the commit- 


tees. Use, and anticipated use, of the bulletins was explained, 


In Wisconsin, supervisors also get together in area conferences during 
the regular school year. A member of the state staff usually meets viik 
them. 

The supervisors in an eight-county area in southeastern Wisconsin meet 
several times during the year to consider mutual problems, During the 
past year they discussed: What are some standards to expect in any class- 
room? How can individual differences of children be met in a given sub- 
ject area? What is new in professional books and materials for teaching? 
Recently this group has concentrated its efforts on collecting, ein r 
assembling, and editing materials for a handbook on supervision. Sue 
visors thruout the state listed the activities in which they Participate and 
sent in pictures to illustrate some of them. An area committee organized 
this material into a very attractive handbook, the main Purpose being to ac- 
quaint the lay public with the services rendered by supervising teachers,5 

Florida, where provision for the rapid expansi 


on of a statewide plan of 
supervision of instruction was provided by legislative enactment in 1945 
ee SOLOS > 
5 Wisconsin County School Supervisors in Service. Published by Wisconsin Supervisi. 
Teachers Association, 1949. perang 
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provides three types of inservice training. These include: (a) regional con- 
ferences held in five areas of the state, usually in the fall; (b) annual 
spring conferences for all supervisors; and (c) the supervisors workshop- 
planning conference required of all beginning supervisors with inservice 
supervisors. Representatives of outstanding teachers and principals are 
invited to participate. Approximately eighty-five supervisors, principals, 
and teachers participated full time in the first three-week summer confer- 
ence. Approximately two hundred experienced supervisors, superintend- 
ents, elementary- and secondary-school principals and teachers in both 
special and general fields attended the conference part time. 

The colleges and the universities lend their fa- 
cilities and resources to such inservice-educational Colleges and uni- 
activities as these. They also contribute thru as- versities contribute 
sistance to teacher organizations, as well as by of- 
fering or participating in training programs of the types referred to earlier 
in this chapter and in Chapter 5. 

Supervisors’ own organized efforts to grow in 


understanding of their work and in ability to serve Supervisors associa- 
effectively are strengthening supervisory programs tion as coordinating 
wherever they exist on a widespread basis. Super- force 


visory services of the cities and counties of Califor- 
nia have been coordinated and supervisors have grown in service during the 
past twenty years by means of a statewide organization known as the 
California School Supervisors Association. The association holds an annual 
convention in connection with an annual meeting called by the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. It is divided into five geographical-area 
sections, each of which meets four times a year for one or two days. The 
state association has continuing professional committees working on such 
matters as: art education, audio-visual aids in education, community re- 
sponsibility for children and youth on a twelve-month basis, guidance, 
health education, music education, public relations, research, rural educa- 
tion, social studies, kindergarten education, special education, and teacher 
education. Each of these state committees has cooperating groups in the 
section associations. Each of the cooperating groups works under the guid- 
ance of a chairman who is a member of the state committee on that par- 
ticular problem. Rural supervisors are active members of the state associa- 
tion, holding office and serving as chairmen and members of committees. 
Supervisory service is not sharply separated in terms of rural and urban 
schools, rural supervisory positions having the same professional status as 
city supervision. 

Comparable associations in a number of other states contribute sig- 
nificantly to the growth of supervisors on the job. 
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The fact that the helping teachers in New Jer- 

Cooperative activities SEY are os ir T part a the state department 
of helping teachers staff has contributed materially to the high morale, 
bring inservice professional spirit, and outstanding capacity of the 
growth group. It means that they do not have to work 
alone. They are part of a unified group, in close 

and friendly communication with each other, able to carry on a continuous 
program of inservice growth and to make a cooperative attack on their 
problems. The helping-teacher program is headed on the state level by ‘the 
assistant commissioner in charge of elementary education who believes his 
function is to stimulate and guide, to facilitate and coordinate. He helps to 
provide the means thru which the helping teachers can work together to 
improve their own individual effectiveness and contribute to the total state 
program. 


Beginners in the helping-teacher service are 


regularly as a small group with the assistant commissioner’ 
cuss their problems. They have first Priority on visits to their districts by 
the elementary division staff. While much of the leadership of the help- 
i ivities, some 
the counties, 
akes the form 
or county staff 


This is largely on an on-call consultative basis. Sometimes it t 
of school visiting; at other times participation in workshops 
planning, 

A major feature of the helping-teachers cooperative Program is the 
helping-teacher workshop which is held for a week during the winter, 
Several months before the workshop, all the helping teachers meet to- 
gether for a day to plan. They select the central theme of the workshop, 
divide into working groups, choose group leaders, define their problems, 
and plan for consultants and materials. The group leaders form a steering 
committee which works with the assistant commissioner in carrying on the 
workshop. 

Between workshops, the 8roups carry on experimental work in their 
schools and keep in touch thru correspondence and meetings so that the 
workshop actually goes on thruout the year. The week together is a time 
to share and organize findings, to consult with experts, and to plan ahead. 

In addition to the workshop, the New Jersey helping teachers are 


groups. These meet- 
h state and national 
in the workshop. 


ings are used to familiari 
developments and to disc 
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The Supervisor Furthers Her Own Growth 


These are typical of ways in which, thru state department leadership, 
college offerings, and their own group efforts, a corps of the professionally 
qualified persons needed for effective supervision in rural areas is being 
maintained. But the professionally qualified supervisor does not wait for 
something to be done for her, she personally seeks ways of furthering her 
own growth. 

She finds these opportunities in a wide variety of experiences and activi- 
ties. For one thing, she becomes an active member 
of professional organizations whose major pur- She seeks oppor- 
poses are'related to the work she is doing. These in- tunities to work 
clude an organization concerned with children and with others 
their growth and development, one concerned with 
the special problems of the supervisor, and one primarily concerned with 
the educational needs and problems of rural communities. She may also 
affiliate with one or more organizations which serve such special interest 
fields as science, social studies, geography, and others. 

She values the professional materials which she receives as a member 
of these groups, but also realizes that she must share as well as receive, and 
that by such sharing she herself will grow. So she takes active part in the 
national, state, and regional meetings of these groups, serves on commit- 
tees, helps prepare materials, and writes an occasional professional article. 

Her “sharing” extends beyond participation in organizational activi- 
ties. As opportunity arises, she acts as consultant to workshops and other 
groups in her county and state. Occasionally her state department (or her 
superintendent if he has authority to do so) gives her permission to go to 
another state to act as a consultant, realizing that the supervisor usually 
gains as much as, or more than, she gives thru such experiences, 

The professionally qualified supervisor also takes a creative part in 
making the state education program “go.” She works on committees, helps 
to prepare bulletins and in other ways accepts her share of responsibility 
in a developing program which she thinks of as “ours,” 

The supervisor, realizing that she is the key 
person thru whom most teachers will keep in touch She keeps in touch 
with promising developments in education, at- with current develop- 
tempts to keep her information up to date. For this ments in education 
reason, as well as for her own growth, she reads 
professional books and magazines and keeps in touch with research and re- 
ports of progress bearing on education. She also participates in summer 
school, occasionally as a student or instructor, provided that the experi- 
ence will help to clarify her own philosophy and open new vistas to her, 

The able supervisor does all these things and many others to keep 
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smaller districts. The 1931 law established the same basis for apportion- 
ment for all, thereby increasing the funds by approximately two-thirds of 
ious total. 

ea new law was passed which abolished the county elementary- 
school fund, the county elementary-school supervision fund, and the un- 
apportioned county high-school fund, and transferred the moneys in these 
funds to the newly established County School Service Fund in the treas- 
ury of each county. The primary source of income of these funds is the 
State School Fund. The newly established funds are aul 
vide for those services under the jurisdiction of the county school super- 
intendent previously financed by the above-mentioned funds. Apportion- 
ments to the county service funds for the supervisior 


n of instruction is 
made in accordance with the crediting of supervision units. 


thorized to pro- 


Getting Effective Supervisory Programs Established 


These brief accounts of how six states hay 
veloping county-level supervisory service are, of course, only a small part 
of the story of state efforts to serve rural teachers and thru them rural 
children. The experience of several other states is drawn upon in other 
sections and chapters of the yearbook. The purpose here is to see what 
general guides may be drawn from the history of a few “going” programs 
and to supplement them from the experiences of other states with some of 
the major problems faced in getting effective Programs established, 

One generalization must be made at the 3 it is clear that the ad- 
hich supervision is car- 


e exercised leadership in de- 


Administrative ried on vary. In a number of 
patterns vary 


their salaries paid from state funds, Howev 
appointed she is assigned to 
intendent as an integral and 
the same time she has a direct li 


of education and 


3 helping teacher is 
a county; she works with the county super- 


In Virginia the state depar 


t ment of education. 
tment of education shares 
intendents in the responsibil 


with county super- 


of local Supervisors 
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The Supervisor Furthers Her Own Growth 


These are typical of ways in which, thru state department leadership, 
college offerings, and their own group efforts, a corps of the professionally 
qualified persons needed for effective supervision in rural areas is being 
maintained. But the professionally qualified supervisor does not wait for 
something to be done for her, she personally seeks ways of furthering her 
own growth. 

She finds these opportunities in a wide variety of experiences and activi- 
ties. For one thing, she becomes an active member 


of professional organizations whose major pur- She seeks oppor- 
poses are related to the work she is doing. These in- tunities to work 
clude an organization concerned with children and with others 


their growth and development, one concerned with 

the special problems of the supervisor, and one primarily concerned with 
the educational needs and problems of rural communities. She may also 
affiliate with one or more organizations which serve such special interest 
fields as science, social studies, geography, and others. 

She values the professional materials which she receives as a member 
of these groups, but also realizes that she must share as well as receive, and 
that by such sharing she herself will grow. So she takes active part in the 
national, state, and regional meetings of these groups, serves on commit- 
tees, helps prepare materials, and writes an occasional professional article. 

Her “sharing” extends beyond participation in organizational activi- 
ties. As opportunity arises, she acts as consultant to workshops and other 
her county and state. Occasionally her state department (or her 
superintendent if he has authority to do so) gives her permission to go to 
another state to act as a consultant, realizing that the supervisor usually 
gains as much as, or more than, she gives thru such experiences. 

The professionally qualified supervisor also takes a creative part in 
making the state education program “go.” She works on committees, helps 
to prepare bulletins and in other ways accepts her share of responsibility 
in a developing program which she thinks of as “ours. 

The supervisor, realizing that she is the key 


on thru whom most teachers will keep in touch Sheerneinitcueh 
elopments in education, at- with current develop- 


tempts to keep her information up to date. For this ments in education 


reason, as well as for her own growth, she reads 

professional books and magazines and keeps in touch with research and re- 

ports of progress bearing on education. She also participates in summer 

school, occasionally as & student or instructor, ma that the experi- 

ence will help to clarify her own philosophy and open new vistas to þer: 
The able supervisor does all these things and many others to keep 


groups in 


persi 
with promising dev 
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herself alert and growing professionally. But she realizes that in the final 
analysis her greatest opportunities for growth are in the day-to-day chal- 
lenge of her work as a supervisor. So she seeks always to maintain a fresh 
outlook, a dynamic approach. She is clear concerning the basic principles 
which govern the ways she works with people and the long-time objec- 
tives she seeks to accomplish. She takes time each year to set down her im- 

mediate objectives; from time to time she uses these 
She grows by work- to evaluate her work and make certain that she is 
ing creatively moving ahead with a clear sense of direction, not 

merely flitting from one pressing demand to an- 
other. 

In short, this well-qualified supervisor is a mature person, able to set her 
own goals and work consistently toward them; recognizing her need to 
reach out to other sources for help in achieving her fullest growth, but 
knowing that she herself must keep alive the creative spark that eaS 
her to use constructively what those sources offer. 
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PART III 
GROWTH TOWARD SUPERVISION 


The need for supervision does not await the emergence of re- 
sources adequate to provide complete services. However, educational 
leaders who are concerned for children and conscientious in their ef- 
forts to do something about this concern, find ways of offering help. 
Many programs of supervisory assistance to rural teachers operate 
which fall short of full and effective supervision but which do pro- 
vide helpful stimulus to teacher growth. Out of such programs more 
adequate services may and do develop. The following chapters ex- 
plore several programs and types of service that have emerged in 
the past or are now being offered which are, at the very least, steps 
toward supervision. Some of these, it will be noted, have moved well 


along toward full supervisory status. 
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Supervision that teachers may be relaxed, interesti 
companions for children. » Interesting people—good i 


Q 


Chapter 7 
Supervisory Service May Emerge from 
Recognition of Outstanding Need 


O UT oF great need, new programs and services may arise. Leaders with 

vision recognize the growth possibilities of extreme situations and 

. develop technics thru which such growth can take place. The zone plan 

of rural-school supervision illustrates this point. Its beginnings are de- 

scribed by Marvin S. Pittman, who is well known for his contribution to 
rural supervision. 


The Zone Plan of Supervision 


The zone plan of school supervision was created 
to serve a particular need in the state of Oregon. It First steps 
was later adopted ‘and adapted to meet needs in in Oregon 
Michigan and other states. 

Yamhill County’s school superintendent, young L. R. Alderman, full 
of ideals, faith in others, confidence in himself and his plans for a richer 
rural life, was elected to the state superintendency of Oregon in rgo. 
Under his leadership, a law was passed to provide in each county one school 
supervisor for each fifty teachers or major portion thereof. Fifty teachers 
was considered as the supervisory load and, with the schools—chiefly one- 
room—distributed up and down the valleys and over the mountains, fifty 
teachers was quite a load. 

Each county was divided into districts, according to the number of 
teachers employed, and the county superintendent appointed a lay county 
board to select the supervisors. There were two great difficulties: (a) the 
supervisors, according to the law, must be selected from teachers within 
the county; and (b) there were no professionally Prepared supervisors 
available. As a rule the county board members nominated from their dis- 
tricts the best teachers they knew but their acquaintance was narrow. 
Knowledge of school supervision was very limited and confined almost 
entirely to factors most visible to the eye: discipline, cleanliness of school- 
room and grounds, the teacher’s dress, neatness of blackboard work, at- 
tractiveness of the schoolroom, and other related items. The supervisor 
was expected to make regular but entirely unannounced visits, sit in the 
back of the room and inspect, look for weaknesses and report in quadrupli- 
the teacher, one to the local chairman of trustees, one to 
the county superintendent, and one for himself. . 

It was not long until there were mutterings: The Supervisor does 
nothing to help.” «All the supervisor does is to criticize.” “The supervisor 


cate—one copy t 
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i b ualified than I am.” “He got his job because he was a Fiend 
Pa T rd member.” “All the supervisor does is ride the roads an 
a eas ” “Tt is costing the county a great deal of money and is 
ave . A 
eoe ain Something had to be done to save the super- 
“Heroic” acti visory system. To do so, something had to be done 
rh ala aah to improve the service and capitalize upon its pos- 
zra sibilities. At about this point in the story, I was ap- 
inted director of Institutes and Rural Schools at the Oregon Normal 
Ehi l, now the Oregon College of Education at Monmouth. I was sup- 
= A a know what and how to do everything, but I didn’t. Tt was my 
ca attend and participate in all the county teachers institutes, visit 
abod, with county superintendents and supervisors, speak at school ral- 
lies and, in general, boost the cause of rural education. The more I visited 
d the more I saw, the more I came to realize something rather radical if 
a heroic had to be done or the fond dreams and hopes of Mr. Alder- 
man, and all who were interested in better rural schools and rural life 


thru supervision, would be lost and would become only a tale to be told 
insofar as Oregon was concerned. 


After considerable exposure to the 
as they existed thruout the state, I sensed several needs—general and speci- 
fic. Roughly there were these: (a) something to encourage and even impel 
the supervisors to professional growth while on the job; (b) something to 
cause the teachers to feel that they were being led, i 


nspired, and taught as 
intelligent human beings and ambitious craftsmen and not being watched 
and driven as unintelligent, time-serving laborers; (c) something to de- 


velop a group feeling, organized, socialized, and professionalized; (d) 
something to bring the school children and their parents, the school trus- 
tees, and the general public into the game of public education and better 
ife. 

elo supervisor in Polk County gave up his position as impossible and 
a new supervisor had to be selected, Floyd Moore, one of my ambitious 
college students, wanted the job. He asked for my support. I promised to 
give it provided he would be willing to do the job in a different Way, try 
an experiment to test whether or not the above could be served, 
He agreed. Together we mapped out th used and he then went 
to see the county board to ask for the a After considerable dis- 
givings, they gave him 
nding that they would 
“experiment” for on 
elves no further, 
Was to work as follows: 


Persons involved and the situations 


needs stated 
€ plan to be 


periment the job with the understa 
is tied back him and his 


would bind thems 
The plan, “The Experiment,” 
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While he was not to be indifferent to other matters—buildings, grounds, 
discipline, dress, and so forth—for the first year his interest would be in, and his 
emphasis would be upon, better methods of teaching and learning reading, 
arithmetic, health, and language thruout that entire school year. 

He would visit every school once each month at a definitely scheduled hour 
and for a definitely known purpose. 

The teaching which he observed each month would be classes in the subject 
which he himself had demonstrated to the teachers at a zone teachers meeting 
previous to his visit so that in the course of a month’s visit, he would see all of 
his teachers teach the same subject, thereby perfecting his powers of observa- 
tion, evaluation, and suggestion. 

His territory would be divided into three zones and his teachers into three 
groups according to the zones in which they worked. All the teachers of each 
zone would meet as a group on one Saturday each month at one of the schools 
which would serve as the host. 

Two types of demonstrations would be given at each forenoon session. Two 
teachers selected by the supervisor—one using primary children and one using 
upper-grade children—would present a lesson in the teaching of the subject of 
special emphasis during the month then closing; another demonstration would 
be given by the supervisor himself in the teaching of the subject to be empha- 


sized during the following month. 

A critique would be held after the teachers had taught and another after 
the supervisor taught, thus clinching the main points of the teaching of the 
subject worked upon for the past month, and also clarifying the points to be 


emphasized during the next month. 
The supervisor was to be engaged only in professional assistance to the 


teachers, not diverted to administrative details, these being the functions of the 
superintendent. The supervisor’s school visits were to be limited to three weeks 
each school month, the fourth week to be devoted strictly to the preparation of 
the work which he was to initiate for the next month and which he was to 
demonstrate at each of the next series of zone meetings. 


The above outline gives the essentials of the strictly professional side 
of the zone plan of supervision as it was conceived and operated. That was 
only one part of the plan—the professional part. The social side was of 
great importance also. That phase embraced the following: a dinner on 
the grounds provided by the entertaining school community and partici- 
pated in by all the teachers of the zone, all the people of the school com- 
munity and such “distinguished guests” as might be present; an after- 
noon session devoted to community singing and other forms of music, 
special features contributed by the host school, brief talks by the “dis- 
tinguished guests,” and business dealing with “thanks,” “the next meeting 
place,” and “good of the order” items. 


The plan as worked out in Polk County, Th 
Oregon, by Floyd Moore and under my general tuiher oe, an 
guidance had so much merit in it that I decided and used 


to test its merits further and more scientifically. Con- 
sequently, when the time arrived that I found it 
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necessary to submit a dissertation “in partial satisfaction of the require- 
ments” for a doctor’s degree, I tested its merits in an experiment, per- 
sonally conducted by me in Brown County, South Dakota The plan was 
further tested in Oakland County, Michigan.? Later it was used in Wayne 
and Washtenaw Counties in the training of county supervisors of schools 
for the state of Michigan. It was also partially used in Georgia in the prep- 
aration of school supervisors for that state. 


The Georgia program of supervision had its beginning at South Geor- 
gia Teachers College at Statesboro in 1934, using the zone plan of super- 
vision as described above. Money available from the General Education 
Board for experimentation in Georgia was used in developing a supervisory 

program which continued in the counties near South 
Zonerplanieadeita Georgia Teachers College until 1940. At that time 
new supervisory pro- the Julius Rosenwald Foundation made available 
gram in Georgia some funds which were used to give a year’s train- 

ing on the undergraduate level, to approximately 
sixty teachers from the state. This program emphasized helping Georgia's 
rural children live more abundantly thru improved health conditions, 
higher standards of living, greater appreciation and better use of natural 
resources, and mastery of the tools of learning. The rural counties in the 
vicinity of the college served as demonstration cent 
these student supervisors. 

Before the end of this training, 


ers and laboratories for 


the evolution that has characterized the 
supervisory program was evident. Under the zone plan not a great deal of 


concern was felt about the needs of the teachers as recognized by them, 
The work concerned itself more with the needs as seen by the supervisor, 
who tended to do specific planning in advance and to visit each teacher 
on a strict schedule, monthly if possible. As a result, the work became more 
or less rigid and mechanical. 

In 1939, the second period in supervision began. Realizin 
the program to be placed on the graduate ley 
gia extended an invitation to some members of the group of leaders who 
had been in the program at Georgia Teachers College to come to the uni- 
versity for a year of graduate study. The emphasis in this year’s work was 
placed on the use of all socio-economic data in building a school program 
Opportunity was given for actual experience in an increased number of 
situations demanding effective community leadership. With this emphasi 
on community schools, supervisors began to help laymen and oa 


1 See Pittman, Marvin S. The Value of School Su, 
York, 1925. 140 p. 

Pittman, Marvin S. Successful Teaching in Rural 

2 Hoppes, W. C. The Value of Supervision in 
Michigan Education Association Bulletin No. as 
June 1926. 40 p. 
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study their communities in order to determine their problems and base 
the curriculum on these problems. In 1940, the third period in supervision 
began. At this time, in addition to the things formerly considered para- 
mount in education and supervision, an awakened interest in creativeness 


appeared.® 

“The zone plan of school supervision is not a 
cure-all,” says Dr. Pittman. “It will not satisfy all Zone plan 
supervisory needs nor will it fit all geographical, so- evaluated 


ciological, or professional situations. It was designed 

to serve particularly a situation where the one-teacher school is the rule, 
where teachers are lacking in professional preparation, where there is need 
for social and educational stimulation, where the supervisor must work 
alone, where he needs to grow and grow and grow, and where he is willing 
to work, work that he may prove himself one that ‘needeth not to be 
ashamed.’ So long as those conditions exist, the principles involved and the 
plan used are sound and the practice of them will be educationally and 
socially fruitful.” 


County Services to Exceptional Children in Pennsylvania 


All fourth-class districts in Pennsylvania (those having populations of 
less than 5000) have the services of special education supervisors. For the 
most part fourth-class districts are in rural areas; hence any rural child in 
Pennsylvania who has an exceptional need—the physically handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, the gifted child, etc.—can be certain of the attention 
and guidance of a trained psychologist. His teacher can have help in dis- 
covering his special needs and aptitudes and in planning a suitable educa- 
tional program for him. This program began experimentally in three 
Pennsylvania counties in 1939 and has been in effect in all counties since 
1941. Thirty-seven special education supervisors serve the sixty-six coun- 
ties of the state which have fourth-class districts within their borders. 

This program has added to the staff of every county office, at least on a 
part-time basis and in several counties full time, a person whose chief con- 
cern is with children, their needs and how to meet them. Since the needs 
of the exceptional child in a small school must usually be met within his 
classroom by his regular teacher, these special supervisors have worked 
very closely with other members of the county office staff to find ways of 
meeting the problems which have emerged. Often, therefore, the gen- 
eral supervisory program of the county has been strengthened as the 
special needs of some of the children were being met. Growth of many 
teachers in sensitivity to children’s needs is evident. One supervisor reports 
that teachers talk more about children and their needs than they did five 


3 For an account of Georgia’s program of education of supervisors, see Chapter 6. 
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years ago. The work in the classes reflects some planning according to the 
abilities of the pupils. There is a human touch in the relations of teachers 
and students. Certainly these things are not universal, but at least those 
who are capable of learning and changing have gone quite a distance in 
revising their philosophy and practices. 

How the program for exceptional children has helped to achieve the 
purposes of good supervision is illustrated by experiences from three coun- 

tries. In Fayette County special education has been 
Program focuseson defined at all times as simply good education ‘with 
individual children the employment of methods, practices and tech- 

nics designed to aid children in their mental, physi- 
cal, and social development. These principles have been accepted and 
have been practiced by the entire county schools staff. 

The first step in the supervisory program w: 
teachers thru individual and group discussion: 
tension classes, and visiting in other schools, 
brought into service to educate the school per: 
individual differences of children in abilities, interests, and needs. Round- 
table discussions followed talks given before service clubs, church, and 
civic groups. The Juvenile Court, probation office, department of public 
assistance and every agency or group able to give assistance were made 
conscious of the needs and asked to Cooperate when requested, 


nderstanding and 


as the inservice training of 
s, thru demonstrations, ex- 
The radio and press were 
sonnel and the public as to 


> 


for children’s total development. 


abilities to their greatest extent and by approving 

practices derived thru their planning, ingenuity, Teachers also grow 
and initiative, they have given teachers an oppor- 

tunity to develop along with their children. 

Berks County has carried on a well-coordinated program. The staff 
there consists of the county superintendent, two assistant superintendents 
who by law have supervisory responsibility, and the supervisor of special 
education in addition to a clerical staff of three people. The superintendent 
and the two assistants have had both training and experience in teaching 
in the elementary and rural fields. The county is divided geographically by 
the Schuylkill River and the city of Reading. One assistant county super- 
intendent covers the territory east of the river, the other, the territory 
west. 

For many years the assistant superintendents 
have had an excellent inservice program for rural Special and general 
and elementary teachers as well as a constructive supervision are 
supervisory approach. They are “field men” who integrated 
spend the major portion of their time in the schools 
with the teachers. Each has a series of two conferences per district each 
year—one in the fall and one in the spring. These conferences are sched- 
uled by September, and are organized around an objective. They are of 
several hours duration and are held during the afternoon of a school day. 
In the rural areas, several school districts combine for a joint meeting. 
There is active teacher participation at the conferences, and programs are 
varied. In addition to discussions, panel presentations, lectures, and so 
forth, there is a period for questions, general information, and the distribu- 
tion of materials of value to the teacher. 

One of the special education supervisor's avenues of approach to the 
teachers has been thru the teachers conferences. She has planned with the 
assistants when she had something she considered worthwhile to offer the 
teachers. Two examples illustrate this approach. 

One year a professional book on remedial technics and specialized 
methods was chosen as the basis for discussion at the conferences. It was 
thought that teachers would find the material helpful in many cases, and 
that it would broaden their concepts of exceptional children. Teacher re- 
action was favorable and the supervisor was aware of a greater interest in 
children with reading disabilities, handedness problems, and the like, as a 
result of the year’s program. 

A second series of conferences came about as the result of a desire to 
give to the teachers in rural areas attractive and meaningful materials to 
be used in teaching health. Arrangements were made for a state nutrition- 
ist to assist. Adequate conference time was allotted for the nutritionist to 
present her story. Emphasis was placed on such problems as the relation- 
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ship between general health factors and learning, fatigue, and so forth. 
A follow-up study by questionnaire the next fall showed gratifying re- 
sults in terms of the number of teachers using the materials, the plans they 
developed individually, and the interest they showed. 
A second avenue by means of which the general 
Special clinics and specialized fields are integrated is thru clinic 
are held programs or specialized area meetings. One area, in 
which teachers have shown considerable interest 
over a period of years, has been the field of speech problems, For several 
years speech clinics were held in different sections of the county in which 
teachers came and brought selected speech problems. Demonstrations and 
lectures were based on the individual cases presented. The personnel for 
these meetings were the advisers in speech and hearing from the state 
department of public instruction. 
More recently, three area speech meetings using group demonstrations 
and lectures with bibliographies and mimeographed materials for the 
teachers to use in their classes were planned. Interest was so great and re- 


meetings were held 
hundred elementary 
m was worked out in 


n groups, 


gs. 

Administratively, the plan of Operation in Berks 

Each has his work County is simple—each staff member has his par. 
ticular work to do and does not ‘ 

tte Minch a Not attempt to do the 


Another example of coordinated supery: 
caster County, Pennsylvania. Workshops h 
many teachers in the co 


provided in the county 


‘sion is reported from Lan- 
ave been carried on to serve 
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the supervisor of special education for help. For ex- 

ample, the county Elementary Principals Associa- Organized profes- 
tion in cooperation with the Guidance Center staff sional groups sponsor 
of Franklin and Marshall College set up a Satur- inservice program 
day morning reading clinic. A reading clinic con- 

sultant was obtained and forty-four teachers volunteered to come for train- 
ing and to learn to diagnose and instruct children with serious reading 
problems. 

. The clinic opened March 20, 1948, and closed May 15, 1948. Twenty 
children were accepted for help and with each child came either his teacher, 
a parent, or tutor to receive instruction to carry on lessons during the week. 
Thruout these sessions, the main emphasis was placed upon helping the 
teacher to better understand the problems and technics involved and the 
children who had the difficulty. All cases were referred, cleared, and tested 
by the supervisor of special education, and careful follow-up plans were 
also checked. 

Another example of the use of organized professional groups in help- 
ing teachers and schools to improve their services is the project planned 
and requested by the Supervising Principals Association. For several years, 
this group had incorporated programs on guidance into its monthly 
meetings. They recently requested a guidance workshop to be set up on a 
coordinated county basis. This impetus was also responsible for four dis- 
tricts joining forces in obtaining the services of a guidance coordinator to 
work directly in their schools. Ten districts in all have cooperated in 
using her services and other additional personnel in a workshop program 
of inservice teacher growth thruout the past year. The supervisor of special 
education was asked to be chairman of this planning committee. 

In Lancaster County, it is difficult to draw a 
line between what may be defined as special educa- Special needs lead 
tion and what may be considered just generally to general growth 
good educational practices for all schools. Fre- $ 
quently, case referrals have been the beginning of a study of needs in all 
districts in the areas of reading, speech defects, guidance, first-grade fail- 
ures, and so forth, and then become the responsibility and concern of all 
members of the county office, the teaching staff of the various districts, the 


professionally organized groups, and even parent groups. 


The State Helping Teacher in Vermont 


The outstanding need from which a supervisory program may emerge 
has sometimes been a critical shortage of qualified teachers. Vermont faced 
such a situation following the first world war, Kentucky a quarter of a 
century later. Out of these situations grew two quite different plans for giv- 
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ing some measure of supervisory assistance to rural teachers and thus im- 
proving the educational experiences of rural children. 

For approximately twenty-five years, the state department of educa- 
tion in Vermont has employed state helping teachers. This service came 
into existence during the teacher shortage of the early 1920's. At that time 
many schools were being taught by graduates of one-year training courses 
given in high schools. These teachers, inexperienced and with meager 
training, needed help in organizing, and in establishing good teaching 
procedures as well as in adjusting to the demands of the community. It 
was during this period that supervisory districts in the rural areas were 
being formed. The state helping teacher assisted the superintendent in get- 
ting the work organized in the district and aided him by supervisory visits 
to the rural schools. She helped interpret this new plan of supervision to 
the teachers, schoolboards, parents, and members of the co 


mmunity. She 
was indeed well named, a “helping teacher.” 


For several years only two state helping teach- 
Supervisory load ers were employed. At the present there are four, 
employed on a twelve-month basis. Each is assigned 
to an area which covers approximately one-fourth of the state. In each 
area there are from twelve to fifteen supervisory school districts, each in 
charge of a superintendent of schools. With the exception of certain cities 
and a few of the larger towns each supervisory district is composed of 
several towns.* The number of teachers varies with the size of the super- 
visory districts. Each helping teacher’s area includes from five to six hun- 
dred teachers. This includes the teachers in the rural schools, the elemen- 
tary teachers who teach one or two grades in the town or city, and the 
high-school teachers. The state helping teachers work primarily with the 
rural and elementary teachers. However, if her services are requested at 
the high-school level, she also works with that group. 
How does the state helping teacher in Ver- 
Relationship to state mont function? First of all, each helping teacher is 
educational program a member of the staff of the state department of 
education. She works under the direction of the 
director of the division of instruction. Monthly staff meetings are held 
which reports are given as to work being done in the field “problems < 
discussed, and plans are formulated which will lead to better instru sion 
in the schools and to better education for the children. To ratede 
ing the present school year the improvement of reading in the fnterm T 
and upper grades has been one of the maj e 


or objectives set up b th 
The helping teachers work on the problem with the diete a iil meme 


‘Tt should be kept in mind that the basic local administrati i 
i administrative u i A 
“town” or townshio. nit in Vermont is the 
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ings and then go into the field and work with the superintendents and 
teachers. Classes are visited, meetings are held, technics are presented and 
discussed, and types of materials are introduced. Plans are developed co- 
operatively which are then tried out by teachers, and evaluated by them. In 
some cases the helping teacher may act as the chairman for a series of 
meetings or as a consultant to a workshop group. In this sense the helping 
teacher serves to carry policies of the state department of education into 
the schools. 
During the school year, the greater part of the 

helping teacher’s time is spent in the field. She Work with teachers 
works closely with the superintendents of schools 

in her area. Before visiting a district, plans are made with the superintend- 
ent so that the time spent can be used to the best advantage. There may 
be a beginning teacher who needs help in the organization of her classes 
or an emergency teacher may need assistance with her first-grade reading 
program. A competent, experienced teacher may ask for a visit and con- 
ference to help formulate a project, or get advice on a problem pertaining 
to an individual child, or she may ask the helping teacher to assist the 
pupils and teacher in evaluating work being done. Many teachers request 
the aid of the helping teacher and such visits are planned with the super- 
intendent. Visitation of classes is always followed by a conference with the 
teacher and a report to the superintendent. The helping teacher’s oppor- 
tunity to serve the individual teacher is never ending and since she is work- 
ing directly with individual teachers and pupils, it varies as she travels 
from school to school. Guidance in studying child growth and develop- 
ment; suggestions concerning technics of teaching a specific subject; ad- 
vice on the use of materials, the maintenance of standards for healthful 
living in the schoolroom, the value of the school lunch program, and the 
use of standard tests—these are a few of the many lines of activity in 


which she engages 

In addition to t 
state helping teacher 
for the improvement 


he work with individual teachers in the classroom, the 
assists the superintendent in his inservice program 
and professional growth of the teachers in his dis- 

ict. Sh ay act as an adviser to a committee of teachers who are work- 
trict. ite asi roject or be a consultant for a teachers workshop. She 
ing ona deine k on a specific subject at a teachers meeting. She 


Patt al 
e invited to spe i ae 
ee ji ise and assist in extension courses for the teachers. Often she is in- 
advi 5 
E speak to parent-teacher groups, the Grange, and various other 
vite 


ity organizations. Her interpretation of the aims and activities of 
ie athocks to the public has a real value in promoting an interest and 
d = sevice of what is being done in the way of education for the boys 
understand 
and girls of Vermont. 
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The state helping teacher also renders service to 
Services to the superintendent of schools. Upon request she 
superintendents confers and works with him in formulating and 
carrying thru plans to improve the quality of in- 
struction. Other activities in which the state helping teacher cooperates 
with the superintendent may include problems pertaining to the curricu- 
lum, problems pertaining to individual pupils, problems pertaining to in- 
dividual teachers, as well as the selection and use of teaching materials, the 
establishment of school library facilities, and the evaluation of school pro- 
grams. These are but a few of the activities in which the helping teacher is 
engaged. She constantly strives to improve unsatisfactory conditions in 
classrooms as well as to promote better teaching practices. The state help- 
ing teacher may confer with schoolboard members at the request of the 
superintendent. In cases of illness the state helping teacher is sent into the 
district to assume the duties of administration and supervision while the 
superintendent is absent, 
Another aspect of the 


Relationship to work in Vermont is her 
teachers colleges 


state helping teacher's 
relationship to the teachers 
he may serve as an adviser 
g and visit student teachers 


and problems, 

During the summer months when schools are n 
helping teachers work along various lines. Problems 
study of new materials for classroom use, the select 
visual aids, and the study of professional b 


state thru the improvement of instruction j 
work in the classroom, the conferences, 
of guidance of the teacher toward pro 
Vermont, the state helping teacher acts a 
needs to the front and taking the best 
teachers, administrators, and superinten 
to all persons interested in the betterm 
state helping teachers’ work, as described by 
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rich experience on the job, is service—democratic, cooperative service— 
with all those who work for the better education of Vermont boys and 
girls. 

ò 


Developing Supervision in Kentucky? 


The history of rural-school supervision in Kentucky prior to 1943 is 
comparable to that in numerous other states. Responsibility for supervision 
was first given to the school trustees in 1848; later the county commis- 
signer (now superintendent) was charged with certain supervisory duties. 
Under neither of these plans was much effective supervisory help given. In 
1912 the legislature gave county boards the power to employ supervisors 
to assist the county superintendent in the supervision of his schools, to act 
as substitute teachers and as truant officers. The latter type of duties took 
up most of their time, so little supervisory service was provided. 

The impact of the recent war would have em- 
phasized the need for inservice education for teach- ‘The need for 
ers even if the peacetime staff of teachers, with a supervisory service 
relatively high level of education, had remained in 
the classroom; however, the increasing number of emergency teachers 
brought into sharp focus the need for more and better supervision and an 
inservice program which would improve instruction. 

By December 1, 1942, there was ample evidence to indicate that the 
teacher shortage would be an acute problem for that year. The superin- 
tendent of public instruction asked the advisory committee of the council 
on public higher education and the state director of teacher training to 
suggest steps which might be taken in an attempt to better this situation. 

On April 1, 1943, @ total of 2423 emergency teaching permits had been 
issued during the school year authorizing local boards of education to em- 
ploy teachers who were unable to meet minimum certification require- 
ments. During 1942-43 more than one-eighth of the teachers were not 

ficates under the ordinary regulations, and ap- 


p ive certi 
pe seve pupils were under the direction of this type of teacher. 
This situation has become progressively more acute. ; 
The first problem to be faced in this emergency was that of getting 
who held emergency certificates and those who might be recom- 
persons rgency permits to attend school and take additional 
mended for eme a ral those who held emergency permits came from the 


ion. In ge x 3 i 
preparati T ee areas in counties which paid low salaries to teachers. 
more remo 


The median annual salary for 1942-43 was $661 in the county schools. It 


i Dai information taken from Frank Graves Dickey, Developing Super- 
: beg ae 5 a ae School Service, Vol. XX, No. 3. College of Education, University 

vision in Kentucky. 

of Kentucky, March 1948. P- 32-36. 
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is obvious that a salary that low would offer little inducement for further 
preparation in college or university courses; therefore, it was decided that 
it would be wise to take the services of the colleges to the teachers where 
such services were desired. As a result of this decision, correspondence, ex- 
tension, and problem courses were offered, and workshops, in which the 
entire staff of a school or system might work together on common prob- 
lems, were instituted. 

As a further step, the following suggestion was made by John Fred 
Williams, superintendent of public instruction: 


Superintendents and boards of education should 
Helping teachers select one or more experienced elementary teachers as 
selected helping teachers. During the spring and summer of 


ployed as such to work with substand 
term.® 


In January 1944, a three-way approach to increasing supervision in 
Kentucky was undertaken by the state department of education, 


This three-way plan included these features: the county boards guar- 
anteed employment of the persons after their trainin 
General Education Board provided approximately $ 
to those persons selected to receive train 
the field of supervision; and the teach 
give the tuition to these persons in train 
ers or supervisors. As a result of this 
courses at the University of Kentucky, 
College, Western Kentucky State Te. 
Teachers College, and Murray State Teac 
of 1944. 
Under the leadership of the st: 
Special training education and the teacher- 
is provided workshops for supervisors 
were held in the summ. 
of the two weeks work centered about the q 
is needed by teachers?” In the latter part of t! 


ate department of 
training institutions, 
and helping teachers 
er of 1944. The entire Period 
uestion: “What type of help 

Periods, various 
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interest groups were formed which worked on topics such as the improve- 
ment of reading, building a health program, and general technics of 
supervision. 

In the fall of 1944, the staffs of these summer workshops went into the 
field and each staff member worked for at least one week among the 
newly employed helping teachers and supervisors. In addition to this field 
work by the staff members of the workshops, another means of follow-up 
was employed in that regional meetings of the new helping teachers were 
held. 

In 1945, another summer workshop was held at the University of Ken- 
tucky. The problems of this workshop were more sharply divided into 
areas than in the former workshop, and the smaller interest groups worked 
on such problems as programs for one-room schools, a program of ele- 
mentary social studies, and a pupil report card. The theme which re- 
ceived major emphasis by the group as a whole was healthful living. 

The helping-teacher workshop for 1946 was held from May 29 to 
June 15 at Jackson, Kentucky, under the leadership of University of Ken- 
tucky staff members and the state department of education. During this 
work period, the supervisors and helping teachers worked on a tentative 
evaluation sheet for elementary schools-and also worked cooperatively 
with the health coordinators’ of the state on problems concerning com- 
munity health organizations. — 

Another approach employed in instituting a broader program of super- 
vision in Kentucky was that of the supervisors conferences sponsored by 
the Kentucky Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
On November 30 and December 1, 1944, a two-day supervisors conference 
was held in Richmond, Kentucky, at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College. In April 1945; a second supervisors conference was held over a 
two-day period at the University of Kentucky, and another similar meet- 
ing was held in November 1946, on the university campus. — 

‘As a result of this intensive work, the number of SUPEEVISOES employed 
increased from forty-nine in the entire state in 1944 to eighty-seven help- 

s in forty-four counties and nine independent 


i supervisor: 

a enheo os 1945- BY October 1946, there were 132 supervisors 
in fifty-seven counties and eleven independent districts. 

This plan of selecting successful teac o giving 

them some intensive special oa then using The program 
them as helping teachers was dan Ti SAE appraised 
measure. It was recognized as suc: = a iad ; 

who participated in it. Furthermore, Kentucky's e ucational leaders have 
e Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, in 1944, health 
Kentucky counties. They serve in a supervisory capacity, 


7 nt from the 
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coordinators Were employ 
also. 
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ision must be 
recognized that a tes pen ee mune can ae 
i rre: . 

= eg ae E of the emergency program and makes 
he dations for its improvement. These involve: i . 
ee Selection of Personnel for Supervisory Duties. It 

i = is suggested that a cooperatively planned Program 
is ea for selecting supervisory personnel be instituted on 
D a statewide basis by the local-school systems, the 
training institutions, and the state department of egunon: ead 
foundation of wise selection, adequate training, proven al i and p 
fessional attitude, some school systems have been able a i sepe 
visory program worthy of high commendation. Others, lac ing £ o a 
sential bases, have developed programs which are not meeting fu y the 
needs of teachers, pupils, or the community in the improvement of in- 
struction. It has become increasingly evident that the selection and pro- 
fessional education of supervisory personnel constitute two of the most 
important problems in this area of educational endeavor. ; 

This problem of selection of supervisory Personnel is one which must 
be shared by the local system, the training institutions, and the state de- 
partment of education. Each of these agencies must chec 
each prospective supervisor or helping teacher of merit 
Each of these agencies must also exert every effort to i 
who do not possess the proper qualifications to beco 
visors are not selected, 

Preservice Education of Supervisory Personnel. As 
it is suggested that a carefully planned program of pre: 
supervisors be instituted in Kentucky. Supervisors a 
should not only be a selected group, chosen for perso: 
skill in teaching; ideally, they should also have spe 
tasks ahead—training which is not all prescribed in 
which is set up to meet particular needs and afford 
possible opportunity to become a superior supervisor. 

Inservice Education of Supervisors and Helping Teachers, The third 
proposal for implementing the program of supervision in Kentucky js 
that inservice education of supervisors and helping teachers be given 
serious consideration by the state department of education and the train- 
ing institutions in order that the quality of the supervisory program may 
be improved. All supervisors and helping teachers must grow Professionally 
while they are in service, regardless of the amount of their Previous train- 
ing and experience. There is no one best way of meeting the inservice 
needs of supervisory personnel, but it is important to under. 
types of procedures that may be used. 


k carefully so that 
will be discovered. 
nsure that persons 
me superior super- 


a second proposal, 
Service training for 
nd helping teachers 
nal qualities and for 
cific training for the 
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All of these activities—courses, conferences, professional organizations 
—can serve in two ways in the inservice education of supervisors and help- 
ing teachers. First, these inservice technics can help to bring present super- 
visory personnel up to the desired level. Second, from a longer term point 
of view, when all supervisory personnel meet the minimum standards, 
these activities should be used as a means of improving the quality of 
instructional supervision. 

Improvement of the Status of Supervisors. As a fourth proposal it is 
suggested that all educational agencies in Kentucky agree upon a minimum 
salary of at least $2400 for supervisors and helping teachers and that satis- 
factory increments be provided so that qualified persons can be obtained 
and held in the supervisory positions. A functional program of supervision 
for Kentucky is dependent upon the improvement of the status of super- 
visors. Until certain improvements are effected, the best persons available 
cannot be secured for supervisory work. Three very important factors in 
bringing about better conditions in the field of supervision are: (a) the 
cooperative work of all agencies concerned in raising the salary level for 
supervisors, (b) the elimination of administrative and clerical duties as 
responsibilities assumed by supervisors, and (c) the reduction of super- 
visory loads so that supervisors and helping teachers can work more ef- 
fectively with teachers and pupils. 

Continued Evaluation of Supervisory Program. Finally, if supervision 
in Kentucky is actually to improve instruction to a significant degree and 
if this improvement is to be of a lasting type, then continuous studies 
should be made of the needs of a good program of supervision and the 
extent to which these needs are being met. Provisions must also be made 
for meeting these needs. In many instances this will require some bold 
strokes—breaking away from customs and traditions, retraining super- 
visors and helping teachers to be more competent in many areas, relating 
the school more closely to the activities of the community, and working 
toward a closer supervisory-administrative relationship. It is the responsi- 
bility of all concerned to be constantly alert to emerging needs and to ways 
of meeting these needs. Only if these conditions are obtained will super- 


vision fulfil its obligations to the improvement of education in Kentucky. 
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Chapter 8 


Teacher-Education Institutions 
Offer Supervisory Services 


EACHER-EDUCATION institutions are vitally concerned with educational 
D in the areas they serve. They need to know the kinds of 
teaching situations into which graduates go so that the preparation of those 
students can be realistic. They want to assure the success of the graduates; 
hence, any supervisory assistance these persons can be given, especially as 
beginning teachers, is important to the college. 


Varied Services Are Provided 


In a number of states, especially where county superintendent’s offices 
can provide only limited supervisory services, teacher-education institu- 
tions contribute directly to the inservice growth of teachers, The programs 
conducted have made important contributions to the living and learnin 
of rural children and undoubtedly have also influenced the work of the 
colleges themselves by making clear the very real needs of teachers in 
cai Typical of the assistance offered by a number 
College-county of colleges is that provided by the State Teachers 
cooperation College at Minot, North Dakota, Among the coun- 

ties with which Minot works is Rolette, one of the 
fifty-three North Dakota counties. Serving a Population of 12,583 in an 
area of 945 square miles are twenty-nine school districts, Enrolments in 
the rural schools of the county range from six to thirty-six pupils, Thirty- 
one public and one six-teacher elementary-parochial schools operate under 
the direct supervision of the county superintendent, These schools are 
scattered over the county. Tho a system of state highways and county 
roads has been developed there are only twenty-two miles of blacktop in 
the county and many roads are not graveled. Rain and Snow at certain 
times of the year often make it impossible to drive, 

According to North Dakota law, a county superintendent must visit 
schools at least once a year. However, if Proper supervision is to be given, 
the Rolette County superintendent recognizes that a greater number of 
visits must be made. Since she has no assistant to work with her on a 
supervisory program, the superintendent has sought other ways of pro- 
viding such services. In cooperation with Minot State Teachers Colle 
an inservice and extension program has been inaugurated to help teach ge 
“on the job.” As a part of the inservice program in the cou ers 


nty, the one 
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rural-education worker from the college, in cooperation with the county 
superintendent, makes eight visits to cach school. The teacher is given 
constructive criticisms and suggestions. She is given a choice of selected 
professional books to read and materials to use in her classroom. The 
extension course, which meets for eight Saturdays at the county seat, en- 
titles teachers enrolled to receive a four-hour college credit. The teacher 
herself pays for any course she takes. 

The inservice program has been in operation for three years. In spite 
of closed roads during winter months, it has been successful. An average 
of fifteen rural teachers have participated each year. The extension courses 
have been given for two years, with an average enrolment of twenty-two 
teachers each year. 

The groundwork for this joint program must be done by the county 


superintendent. Before it starts, she has already performed the difficult 


task of persuading good teachers—the best she can get—to take positions 
anship to persuade the teacher to 


in rural schools. It is a task of salesm: 
improve herself when she can have the choice of many teaching positions. 


The Rolette County plan has been successful in helping to spur teachers 
on to obtain better qualifications. 

In Ransom County, North Dakota, also a series of cight meetings has 
been held on fall Saturdays under the direction of the rural supervisor 
from the nearby teachers college. Teachers who enrolled in this workshop 
in elementary education were helped to understand the needs of children. 
A psychologist from the college addressed the teachers on the topic of 
mental hygiene and tested some retarded children. He gave practical 
suggestions about adjusting the schoolwork to the needs of individual 
children. 

In many instances, staff members of teacher-education institutions 
carry on their field work as a part of their college instructional load. Some, 
however, maintain field contacts in addition to full teaching assignments. 
An informal report by one such person shows familiarity with much that 
is happening in the area served by the college, and hints at a variety of 
assistance given. She carries a full load in elementary education at Murray 
State Teachers College, Kentucky, but also keeps in close contact with 
in the area and works with professional organizations. 


supervisors 

She reports that teachers in the area have had 
some interesting experiences in addition to the two Teacherhd 
and three weeks spent in workshops, conferences, trips directed 


and institutes with which most people are familiar. 

One county group spent four days one spring taking trips to learn from 
the environment. One day was spent on a guided tour of Kentucky Dam 
which is located in the county. After this tour, a teacher from the college 
used simple apparatus to show how water turns the turbine and how 
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electricity is generated. Another day was spent visiting a test demonstra- 
tion farm and discussing with the county agent and the farmer his farm 
program and what it would mean to the county if other people used land 
as he was doing. The third trip was to a wild-life reservation in a nearby 
county. The college staff from the biology department accompanied the 
group on this trip and helped the reservation staff point out the things 
which presented learning possibilities for children. The fourth trip was to 
the campus to spend a day visiting in the demonstration school. The 
teachers expressed the opinion that these trips, spaced over some eight 
weeks, had meant as much to them as anything they had done. They had 
helped teachers to know the resources at hand and understand them. 

In this same county one year, the teachers were encouraged to write 
short accounts of interesting work their children were doing. These were 
sent to the county supervisor who edited and mimeographed them, and 
distributed them to all of the teachers. Some of the accounts were quite 
good in that they told very clearly how the children and teachers were 
working together. Collection and distribution of them served in two ways. 
They gave other teachers ideas, and they gave recognition and practice in 
writing to the teachers who furnished them. Some of the accounts were 
published in the state educational journal. 

The teachers in this county have worked continuously for some eight 
years on discovering the needs of their children and attempting to make 
the school program meet these needs. Committees on some phase of the 
work are functioning all the time. The program has probably meant more 
growth than any other one thing. It has been the central concern of all 
workshops and conferences. One summer the college faculty member 
making this report worked with ten of the county teachers in a credit 

course to finish the writing of a curriculum guide. 
Curriculum help It was probably the most difficult and een 
given lenging thing they have attempted. They did a 


creditable piece of work. It i 
, c . It was mimeogra 
that work on it could continue. graphedito 


This faculty member has helped another county begin a simil 
gram. The teachers met afternoons for one week to dae Be ar pe 
program in general and develop a working philosophy. they nats 
standing committees which were to develop some recommend up four 
the entire group for presentation in the fall. These committee: ations to 
worked, then came together to make excellent progress re; ik met and 
fall they planned to have regular meetings from school to dat, In the 
county, combining intervisitation with discussion. There are alw. over the 
periods during these conferences so that teachers may kn ays social 
and have fun. ow each other 
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In one county in the Murray area, a parent and teacher group discussed 
in a one-day meeting what they felt the school and the home should do 
for children. This was an excellent experience. It helped teachers to realize 
more than before that parents have a very clear conception of what they 
want their children to get from school. Parents gained a new respect for 
the teachers. 

In reviewing the way in which she and others from the college work, 
the staff member writes, “We at the college are attempting to answer each 
call for help, to give a bit of inspiration here and an indirect suggestion 
there, to publicize the good things which are going on, to visit teachers 
in their counties and invite them here, and to keep in close touch with 
the supervisors in the area. We have very few elementary supervisors in 
our area. We have calls for four now which we cannot fill. We are at- 
tempting to find and train people for elementary supervision.” 

The rural supervisor at the Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
seports a variety of supervisory services sponsored by the college. In one 
program a faculty member (the rural supervisor) 
was released from campus duties for a year to di- Four-county pro- 
rect the work. She worked out supervisory plans in gram directed 
cooperation with the county superintendents in the 
four counties to be served. In each county the year’s program was based 
upon the problems the superintendent selected as the ones upon which 
his teachers needed help. 

The supervisor spent one week each month in each of the four coun- 
ties. Five days of this week were spent in visiting individual teachers, 
seeing their problems at firsthand. The sixth day an all-county meeting 
was held in which the problems identified during visitations were dis- 
cussed, and suggestions made for helping with the problems. Suggestions 
as to how to use the state course of study, teaching materials, and the like 
were also given. Often a local teacher who was doing a fine piece of teach- 
ing was asked to bring her pupils and demonstrate certain teaching tech- 
nics, how she started a unit of work, some culminating activity, or the 
like. For the teachers who so desired and who did extra work in their 
schools, two and one-half hours of college credit in rural education was 


given. 

At another time the supervisor was released from 
campus duties for the fall quarter to work with the Inservice training 
county superintendents in eighteen or twenty coun- program offered 


ties of the college district. Plans for this work were 
tentatively formed in a conference of the county superintendents, the state 
supervisor,’ and the college supervisor. The county superintendents later 


1 In Missouri supervisors on the state staff are assigned to areas of the state. 
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discussed these plans with their teachers and made adjustments according 
to the wishes and needs of the teachers. Monthly meetings of all rural 
teachers were held at the county seats. 

An example of what one county group did shows how the program 
worked. In this county since the Program was centered on the field of 
reading, the teachers decided that was where they needed most help. Dur- 
ing the year, all phases of reading were discussed. The supervisor attended 
the monthly meetings and helped in such varied wa 
sions, acting as a member of a panel, or doing some teaching. However, 
most emphasis was placed upon teacher Participation. At one meeting the 
problems of teaching first-grade reading were attacked. One teacher 
brought her pupils and demonstrated some early reading activities. This 
was followed by a general discussion pointing out the fine technics used 
by the teacher. Then a group of teachers discussed some of the difficulties 
encountered in teaching first-grade reading. Beginning teachers asked 
questions which more experienced teachers were able 
how they met these particular difficulties, 
teaching materials. The county superint 
visiting the schools she found evidence th 
dent in their work and were doing better 
ing. In this particular county, before the 
every teacher had participated in one or 


ys as leading discus- 


Special conferences conference each spring and a county superin- 
sponsored 


The college also has a regular field 
intendents with their supervisory proble 
and inservice programs. 


worker who helps count 


y super- 
ms, and who conducts e: 
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A Follow-up Program for Graduates 


Western Michigan College of Education has given direct attention to 


the preparation of rural teachers thruout its history. The Department of 
Rural Education of that institution carries on a variety of follow-up ac- 
tivities among its graduates, some of which are supervisory in nature, The 
director of the department in describing these activities, 


lescribing makes it clear, 
however, that he regards supervision, in its true sense, 


as the function not 
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of the college but of the intermediate unit of school administration. The 
chief values of follow-up work as conceived by this department, are in 
the inservice training of college faculty members and the assistance given 
graduates from the department working in the field. 

A variety of activities have been carried out over a period of years. The 
present emergency has, of necessity, greatly curtailed certain phases of the 
program. Furthermore, at no one time have all the activities described 
been in operation. For many years as many as pos- 
sible of the previous year’s graduates in the coun- Visits to recent 
ties of southwestern Michigan were visited each graduates 
fall by the director of the department when time 
permitted a day or two off campus. These visits were always arranged 
thru the offices of the county commissioners of schools and made in com- 
pany with them. Opportunity for mutual exchange of viewpoints on edu- 
cational matters was thereby afforded. In 1931, a more definite field-visita- 
tion program was undertaken. In addition to the usual visits of the di- 
rector of the department, as many as twelve additional faculty members 
went into the field before the opening of college in the fall. For a couple 
of years it was possible for faculty members to make a second visit the 
following spring to observe the effectiveness of such suggestions as they 
may have given on the first visit and to follow up the results of any cor- 
respondence or loans of materials resulting from the first contact. 

The information gained by the faculty members from these visits was 
helpful to them. It was also generously shared in the department’s study 
group which met each two weeks during the academic year. This group 
was composed of fourteen faculty members including the campus rural- 
staf members and representatives from the two college rural-training 
schools (usually the superintendent and one member each from the sec- 
ondary and elementary grades), and the Hurd one-teacher school. 

Another very general but in some cases helpful 
tie with the graduates was thru Western’s radio Radio and news- 
hour program which was on the air twice a week letter used 
at 1:15 in the afternoon. Occasional offerings in 
the fields of physical science, nature study, and the social sciences were 
definitely planned to enrich the understanding of children in rural schools. 
Teachers were informed in advance of these programs. There were talks, 
interviews, and panels on such subjects as the inland lakes of Michigan, 


the stars tonight, and the history of Michigan, especially southwestern 


Michigan. 

Beginning in 1931, the department issued a Rural Alumni News Letter 
as an occasional instrument of contact with the alumni. At the outset this 
publication was largely financed by an alumni membership fee of 25¢ per 


year. Occasional articles have been prepared by alumni on school experi- 
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ences and practices which they thought would be of value if shared with 
other rural teachers. These have supplemented the contributions of faculty 
members and students in residence. 


In 1937 a very definite follow-up program was 
Intensive follow-up undertaken in nearby counties as a part of the 
provided college’s inservice teacher-education program. In 
work carried on in twelve counties over a period of 
several years, the department’s graduates were among the first to be visited 
and assisted. At the beginning of the intensive program, one staff rnem- 
ber spent the major part of his time in the work. In addition, an experi- 
enced rural-school supervisor joined the staff for one semester and other 
members of the department shared in the program. The first year five 
counties with a total of nearly one thousand teachers were included in the 
project. The second year there were three counties, two of them carried 
over from the year before. In all the counties, 
of education approval, teachers set aside a porti 
fees to aid in financing the program. 

With so limited a staff and so great an area to serve, 
of individual teachers was impossible, 
teachers with problems that were bein 
with classroom practices, 


with full state department 
on of their county institute 


class supervision 
except as justified by need to aid 
g studied, to familiarize the class 
to build up desirable relations, and to aid and 
advise with county superintendents on classroom visitations, and the like. 


An average of four days a week, therefore, was spent in classroom visita- 
tion by one or another of the staff. While these were made as profit- 
able as possible for the teachers, at no time was this thought of as a true 
program of rural-school supervision. Rather these visits gave the staff a 
background against which to build more effective programs of inservice 
education. They also furnished the basis for evaluating the effectiveness of 
much of the professional educational work done on campus. 
visory value was incidental to these major purposes. 

The teachers of each count 
thirty on the basis of their int 


Their super- 


y were urged to form groups of from six to 
erests or problems. The hope was that each 
group would hold special meetings as they felt the need, Tequesting the 
occasional or frequent presence of some member of the project staff or 
some other faculty member. Perhaps because of the Pressure for credits or 
the unfamiliarity of teachers with this plan of work this free informal type 
of inservice program did not function among the teachers themselves as 
well as had been hoped and anticipated. For the most part, therefore 
groups were formally organized to meet in certain g s 


i ' eographical centers 
and held meetings the required number of times to qualify for professional 


class credits. 
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In recent years during the fall term, confer- 
ences have been held on the campus for the de- Conferences of recent 
partment’s graduates of the preceding year. These graduates held 
teachers are circularized to learn the problems they 
find most puzzling and to ascertain whom among the faculty members 
they would like to have on hand to’assist in talking over these problems. 
The meetings have proved very helpful and have been well attended. 
Those in attendance have voted to include teachers who have been out 
several years as well as those just beginning their teaching experience. In 
all of these conferences, alumni committees have cooperated in carrying 
out the meetings. 


A Coordinated Inservice Education Program 


The Iowa State Teachers College which is the only state teachers col- 
lege in the state, has operated an inservice teacher-education program thru 
its Bureau of Extension Service for over thirty years. The college has found 
that close cooperation with state and local educational agencies is nec- 
essary for inservice teacher education to function most efficiently. In carry- 
ing on this inservice program, these principles have 
evolved: (a) All inservice assistance rendered by Guiding principles 
the college thru its extension service is given only established 
upon request. (b) The service is adjusted as nearly 
as possible to meet the specific needs of the persons or school systems mak- 
ing the request. (c) The sole aim of all inservice activities is teacher edu- 
cation. To illustrate, in speech correction the children and parents receive 
direct benefits, but the basic reason for having an extension staff member 
in the schoolroom is to develop teacher competence in dealing later with 
these and similar speech problems. (d) Close working relations are main- 
tained with the state department of public instruction. This avoids dupli- 
cation of effort and more nearly insures the maximum of effective results. 

Several types of inservice education are offered to teachers. Among 
these are a wide range of consultative services. This 
type of service makes direct contacts with the teach- Consultative serv- 
ers and the teachers problems usually in their own ices offered 
classrooms. Its forms vary depending upon the 
needs. Given at the request of the superintendent—either county or city— 
this service is organized locally by him well in advance of the date of serv- 
ice. Usually when preparing to work in a school system, the extension 
staff member secures rather complete details of the situation from the lo- 
cal administration, and often thru it from the teacher herself, so that he 
can make adequate preparation before arrival. 

Another school system may request a more general type of service such 
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as to explain and demonstrate some technic of teaching, utilizing ques- 
tions and discussion, with groups of teachers having a common need. The 
local administration is represented in all meetings of this type which the 
extension staff conducts. Sometimes service is given to the administration 
directly. For instance a conference may be held with the county superin- 
tendent and board of education on problems relating to school district 
reorganization, or the staff member may spend a day or two with a super- 
visor on instructional problems, either in his office or in the schools. 

The fact that superintendents, supervisors, and teachers request college 
staff members (who have no legal status) to participate in the intimate de- 
tails of their school administration or classroom teaching undoubtedly is 
due in a large degree to their high professional attitude. Also a background 
of confidence has been built up over the years by following a consistent 
policy of giving tactful, practical, and positive suggestions with a minimum 
of stress on the negative, and with an eye on getting something done in 
each situation. When the teacher or superintendent discovers that the staff 
members are present to help and not to find fault, they seldom hesitate to 
lay their problems out for attack and they willingly cooperate in any way 
that promises success in solving their problems. Both teachers in service 
and extension staff members seem thoroly convinced that the consultative 
type of service is fruitful in both immediate and lasting results, 

, Radio service is yet in its infancy on a state- 
Radio service wide basis. Nevertheless, it has shown some evi- 


developed dence of its usefulness as a positive inservice help 


, 1 to teachers as well as an instructional device for 
pupils. To illustrate, a fifteen-minute speech correction broadcast in the 


series provided by the college, not only helps pupils who need it but also 
points out basic principles and gives definite suggestions to teachers as to 
how they may follow up these instructions with the proper procedures. A 
manual in the hands of the teacher contains directions for the effective u 
of the time before and after the science broadcast. The same is true with 
the music program, which uses the songs outlined in the state course of 
study. The teachers receive these manuals at the beginning of the ren and 
the radio schedules each month well ahead of the dates of broadcast, Thus 


the way is made easy for any school system or teacher to take advant 
of these services built on foundations broad eno 


state and local courses of study. 


A more indirect means of inservice education is 
Educational publica- thru inexpensive (ten to twenty cent), short (ten 
tions issued to thirty-five pages), very practical, ad definitel 
focused bulletins. The faculty of the college ake 
these contributions to the inservice education of teachers, Tiles Eth : 
indicate their nature and content: Developing an Understanding of ne 


age 
ugh to be helpful with both 
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Value in Arithmetic, Developing the Use of Maps and Globes in the 
Elementary Grades, Guiding Primary Children—with Emphasis on 
Pre-Reading Activities. All college curriculum publications align them- 
selves in general with the basic suggestions of the state course of study. 
This in no way limits the fields of usefulness of these bulletins, which deal 
mostly with methods of teaching, uses of materials, organization of pupil 
groups for most effective teaching, and some similar problems. 

Towa State Teachers College is asked to par- 
ticipate in various types of professional meetings, Professional meetings 
some of which are initiated and organized by the and extension courses 
county superintendent, some by the state depart- used 
ment of public instruction and some by the united 
efforts of both. Since participation in these is by invitation and time for 
adequate preparation is given, full cooperation is assured. Both the county 
superintendents and state education officials look to the college for support 
in their own inservice training programs; the college gladly cooperates 
with them. 

Correspondence and extension class study may improve a teacher's tech- 
nics and give clearer insight for daily work. This often is true with a 
methods course or one in tests and measurements worked out in connec- 
tion with classroom activities and applied directly to them. They mean ad- 
ditional work, tho, and take the teacher’s extra time. The college helps to 
meet this problem by keeping the correspondence or class-study load com- 
paratively light; not over one quarter hour of credit in two weeks may be 
earned by a student in correspondence study, and similar limits are placed 
on extension class work. Furthermore, only students who have made and 
maintain an average record or above in scholarship may enrol in this type 


of work. 

It is not netessary for a teachers college to have 
a magic formula in order to relate its inservice-edu- Noimagic formula 
cation program closely with, and to help improve, needed 


the supervisory practices of local-school systems. If 

the extension staff is drawn from the regular college faculty for a quarter, 
a semester, or longer, time can well be spent in briefing the faculty mem- 
ber concerning what is new to him in extension service. The college must 
be willing (a) to start where each school system or teacher is, (b) to show 
tactfully how the children would surely benefit by certain (possibly slight) 
changes in the school’s or teacher’s objectives, procedures, and the like, 
(c) to show rather definitely how these changes may be made by this par- 
ticular teacher or system. This usually is done most effectively by positive 
suggestions—that is, by utilizing what is good in the present practices and 
suggesting by various means how these factors may be used to reach more 
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desirable ends—rather than by placing emphasis on present weaknesses 
and how they can be eliminated. 


Contributions thru Exploration of Educational Procedures 


Colleges concerned with the professional preparation of teachers and 
other school personnel make many other contributions to the improve- 
ment of supervisory services. Their contribution thru the preparation of 
supervisors is described elsewhere in this yearbook. Also described is the 
leadership being offered in the study of child growth and developmeit. A 
further type of contribution explores ways of working with children or 
with teachers in order to discover effective ways of bringing about the 
growth desired. 

OF the latter type is a study carried on by a member of the faculty, of 
the Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway.” The purpose of this study 
was to determine whether teachers in service could be helped to identify 
and treat some of the obstacles to children’s learning and to further learn- 
ing by promoting good human relationships within the classroom. 

The experiment was carried on with individual 

Human relationships teachers, and was directed to their further education 

emphasized in service. Work with them emphasized: (a) pro- 

moting good human relationships; (b) identifying 

individual students who seem to be frustrated or blocked in learning; (c) 

determining the possible causes of this frustration; (d) formulating ways 
of attacking them; and (e) testing the casual hypotheses in action. 

The development and testing of teacher: procedures and materials in 


relation to such basic educational problems is a very real contribution to 
the improvement of supervisory services, 


2 Fults, Anna Carol. Improving, Learning thru an Emphasis on Human Relations in an 
Inservice-Education Program. Conway, Arkansas: State Department of Education and State 
Teachers College, 
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Chapter 9 


County School Officials Accept 
Their Supervisory Responsibilities 


Reo for the improvement of instruction in rural areas, hence 

for supervisory services, is assigned in most states to the office of the 
county superintendent of schools." A review of the work of these school 
officials makes it clear that they generally recognize and accept this re- 
sponsibility. However, the resources upon which superintendents can draw 
in fulfilling these responsibilities vary widely over the nation. 


Supervision in Sparsely Populated Areas 


In many states the superintendent is the one professional person on 
the county staff. He ‘may or may not have the assistance of a clerk or dep- 
uty to handle routine matters. Many of these superintendents face serious 
problems in attempting to provide adequate supervisory services to their 
teachers; the nature of the problems they face is summarized by the super- 
intendent of McKenzie County, North Dakota. She writes: 


McKenzie County, which has an area of 2739 square miles, is larger than 
the states of Rhode Island and Delaware. Its population, however, cannot com- 
pare with these states—it has between seven thousand and eight thousand people. 
This creates a serious problem in rural education because in some sparsely settled 
areas there are not enough children within a six-mile radius to warrant operating 
a school. In several instances in the county, rural schools are now operated for 
three and four pupils. 

The problem of supervision in the rural schools is difficult because of the 
distances and the unimproved roads. The most distant school which I, as county 


superintendent, have to visit is 72 miles from the 
county seat. This means a round trip of 144 miles. Distances and roads 
About five hours is spent on the road getting to and create handicaps 


from this school. | 
At the present time we have seventy-two rural teachers under our imme- 


diate supervision. There are 850 pupils enrolled in these elementary schools. 

The state law requires that the county superintendent visit each school once 
during the school year. I have no field deputy, so all of the rural-supervision 
has to be done by me. I do have an office clerk who handles the details of 
the office when I am out in the field. I have had no special training for the 
work of supervision. I am a college graduate and hold a first-grade professional 
certificate, but most of my teaching has been done in the secondary school. I 
did have three years of experience as a teacher in the rural schools before going 
Sas 

1p states in which the county is not the unit for such services, an area roughly approxi- 
forms the basic supervisory unit. The “division” in Virginia, the “district” 
“supervisory district” or “supervisory union” in New England are examples, 


mating it usually 
in New York, the 
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on to college to carn my B. A. degree. I have been helped in my program of 
supervision by faculty members from the two teachers colleges nearest a us, 
Minot and Dickinson. I have read professional books and magazines. I have 
carefully read teachers manuals and the state course of study, so I have ae 
been too much at a loss in my work. The majority of our county superintend- 
ents are as poorly prepared for their job as I am. : 


How does the superintendent in such a situation carry on a supervisory 
program? A number of supervisory technics are used. Those most com- 
monly reported are summarized by a superintend- 
Supervisory ent who reports a five-fold program. This includes 
procedures used working thru teacher leadership, classroom super- 
vision, stimulation of teacher participation, rela- 

tionships with children and relationships with parents and adults, 

Her program of working thru teacher leadership centers largely in 
group meetings which include the fall institute for all teachers under 
county supervision and winter meetings in the two major areas of the 
county. At the institute the necessary explanation of forms and reports and 
other administrative details are handled and an inspirational speaker is 
heard, but major time is reserved for an explanation of aims and projects 
for the current year and for demonstration work in basic subjects of the 
curriculum. A social hour over the coffee cups contributes also to the over- 
all program of teacher growth. The winter meetings, planned for in Feb- 
ruary, are often hampered because of the adverse and unpredictable 
weather conditions at that time of year, 

Classroom supervision begins with fall visits, 
get to new and inexperienced teachers first. 
three quarters in length. The superintendent 
daily program carefully, to check textbooks 
practices and advise the teache 
from an hour to a half day, 


with an attempt made to 
Visits average an hour and 
uses this time to check the 
and equipment, to observe 
r. In subsequent visits, which vary in length 
she observes teaching practices, demonstrates 
teaching if she feels she can give help, and counsels concerning difficulties, 


This superintendent issues Christmas and spring bulletins to her teach- 
ers as a means of stimulating participation. These mimeographed bulletins 


contain the best of children’s work in the form of free and original ex- 


pression dealing with any curriculum subject. They are collected from all 
schools. Accounts of events in the various schools are gi 


as the county agricultur 


Direct relationships with children are, 
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an important part of her program. Spring play days are directed in six 
community centers. She directs the planning of the spring convention of 
the Young Citizens League and attends children’s school activities when 
possible. Her monthly mimeographed letters to the boys and girls, with 
seasonal illustrations to gain interest, suggest activities and often describe 
a game or offer puzzles for them to solve. This letter went to them in the 


fall of 1948: 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

The bright blue weather and Halloween fun of October have already passed 
by and calendars are now turned to November. By the time this reaches you, 
the big national election will be over, the votes counted, and we will all settle 
back, in the good American way, to living under whichever party rule the ma- 
jority of the people chose. I hope your civics class has kept pace with all the de- 
velopments. 

Tradition tells us that November days are chilly and dreary. But joy and 
comfort come to us after experiencing that inner satisfaction from aiding the 
Red Cross, a glow of patriotism on Armistice Day, and thanks from a grateful 
heart on that truly American holiday, Thanksgiving Day. Again, as we look 
about us, the world over, we know and understand the security we have here 
in America. Let us be truly grateful. 

November is Red Cross month. I hope you like the little special sheet I’m 
sending this time. We shall list Junior Red Cross and Young Citizens League 
honor rolls in our December bulletin. Will your school be enrolled? 

I shall be looking forward to contributions for our first bulletin. Please send 
them in by November 20. Drawings should be on thin white paper and not too 
large and complicated—and of course they should be original. Poems, stories, 
and news items are also good material. Each time we have succeeded in putting 
together a very interesting and attractive bulletin and I am hoping that this 
year will be no exception. Be sure to get your contributions in by November 20, 


so that your school will be represented. 
November 14 to 20, is “Book Week” this year. Perhaps you could do some- 


thing extra for your “Reading Table” or “Library Corner” at this time. Try a 
guessing game for opening exercises some morning. Let each riddle be about 
a character from one of your favorite books. This is also a fine time to start read- 


ing circle work if you have not already done so. 
Best wishes for happy Thanksgiving holidays! 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Dickey County. 


The county superintendent who works alone is seldom able to make a 
on between administrative and supervisory functions. 


a clear-cut distincti 
This is probably particularly true of the relationships this superintendent 


establishes with adults. They are, however, a very real part of her pro- 
gram. Her contacts are of three types: personal contacts made when diffi- 
culties arise, either by going out to visit them or seeing them in her office; 


contacts thru parent-teacher associations, and similar activities; and rela- 
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tionships with schoolboards thru attendance at their meetings and by 
means of assistance thru the office or at meetings. 
Barber County, Kansas, lies in the southern 
Planned supervision tier of counties. The entire west half of the county 
in Barber County has a terrain that is very rough and hilly. Because 
of this, supervision must be carried on in small 
groups. One hundred nine teachers work in the high schools and elemen- 
tary schools of the county. Eight principals work with thirty-nine teachers 
in what are known as organized schools; the largest of these has eleven 
teachers, the smallest three. There are nineteen one-teacher schools scat- 
tered about over the county; the county superintendent works closely 
with these. 

The county superintendent and the eight principals together work out 
general plans; the principals in turn do the supervisory work with their 
elementary teachers, leaving the superintendent free for intensive work 
with the teachers of the one-teacher schools, 

Each school year begins officially at institute time which is in mid- 
August and lasts for a week. The plans for the year are discussed, each 
teacher fitting her school into the picture. Plans for working together dur- 
ing 1948-49 included an arithmetic workshop at Pratt, an all-county Christ- 


g fest. In addition to these 


for play and work. At these 
meetings, units are planned together, school problems are discussed, and 


suggestions as to how these problems can be taken care of are encouraged, 


its particular part of the 
county. 
The superintendent works with 


equipment. It also helps 
se days į 
better equipment has been added; librari ae aan 


The county needed to strengthen its use of visual 
education but it was difficult to see what could be done 
the problem brought out the fact that the superinten, 


aids as a means of 
Intensive work on 
dent of one of the 
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schools located within the county had worked in another county which 
had established a county film library. Thru the Barber County School 
Masters League this visual-aids program was investigated and a plan de- 
veloped for Barber County. 

It was learned that to finance the program the various schoolboards 
would have to take care of the payments for their respective schools. Each 
school administrator was made responsible for giving his board informa- 
tion and making them aware of the need for this type of education; the 
county superintendent assumed responsibility for the boards of one-teacher 
schools. After necessary groundwork had been done, a general meeting of 
the boards and administrators was called at which a representative of an 
audio-visual aids company demonstrated films. Seven of the organized 
schools voted to form the original film cooperative and as a beginning 
each agreed to contribute eight films. Later two one-teacher schools joined. 
The budget of one organized school would not permit it to come in at 
first but provision for it is being made in their next year’s budget. 

The County Film Library is housed in the office of the county super- 
intendent. The films are being selected thru previews by teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Any school that is a member of the cooperative can check 
out any film free of charge for use in the school. Each participating school 
has access to seventy-two films. Because of the small number of schools 
there is very little waiting for the use of a film. The cost is no greater than 
the rental on films. Additions to the library will be made each year. Each 
organized school has its own projector; the one-teacher schools are sery- 
iced by a county projector. The film library has now become a project of 
the Barber County Teachers Association. 

The superintendent with a limited county staff 


and budget needs to make use of the services of- HealthceducaGon 
fered by other agencies which give promise of im- workshop in Meade 
al services to rural children. One County 


d education: 
sae, superintendent, who has no office help and 
no assistants, has given leadership in the development of a county Health 
program in this way. The Meade County Health Education Workshop 
was an outgrowth of the statewide health-education workshops that have 
been held annually at the University of Kansas since 1946. These state 
workshops were outgrowths of the statewide health-education study made 
in Kansas during 1944-45 tO find out what was really needed in the homes, 
schools, and communities to promote healthful, wholesome, happy every- 
day living. Sponsored by the state department of health and directed by 
the state health-education coordinator, these state workshops bring to- 
gether people of all walks of life interested in “spreading the gospel of 


mmunities. 
health” thruout local co. AA 
The county superintendent of schools of Meade County, participating 
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in a state workshop, caught the vision of what might be accomplished 
thru similar united effort in her own county. As a result a county council 
composed of the leaders or chairman of existing clubs and organizations 
was organized. i 

The work of the council developed slowly. A countywide health-edu- 
cation workshop was held in October 1948 after the schools had been in ses- 
sion long enough for teachers to sense the health problems existing in their 
schools and communities. Boards of education cooperated by either dis- 
missing schools so that all teachers could participate in the workshop ac- 
tivities or by sending some of their teachers as delegates. Workshop partici- 
pants worked with health workers early and late for two full days on the 
health problems common to the various schools and communities within 
the county. Evening sessions were held, including a dinner meeting where 
people representing the church, the home, and the school came together in 
friendly fellowship. Thirty-six county agencies were represented at the 
workshop in addition to teachers, parents, and school administrators. 

At the closing session, the entire membership of the workshop voted for 
effective follow-thru to be carried on in local areas, with t 
ment of health cooperating as needed. Follow-u 


planned to carry into action the objectives they acc 
to: 


he state depart- 
p service is now being 
epted. They are pledged 


1. Institute a dental program which inclu 


des inspection, follow- 
rection. 


up, and cor- 
2. Explore health, safety, and comfort faciliti 
rooms and inform schoolboards as to deficien 


3. Promote adult education regarding physical, mental, and emotional 
health of children. 


es for children in the class- 
cies, 


5. Provide opportunities occasionally for a friend] 


or Y “get-together” of the 
teachers, parents, and other citize; 


ns of the community, 


8. Provide, as soon as possible, a full-time county public healt 


oo h nurse, look. 
ing forward to county participation in a distri ‘i 


ct public health unit. 


orkshop, 
9. 


9. Promote activities, as outgrowths of this w. 


which wi 
way to a bigger and better workshop of 194 sh will pave the 
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Shared Services in Westchester County 


Not all of the situations in which county or area superintendents work 
with limited staffs are in areas of sparse population or inadequate financial 
resources. Because of the legal framework in which he operates, the dis- 
rict superintendent in New York State works alone except for such cleri- 
cal assistance as may be provided by the county. Clerical duties are likely 
to demand a great share of his time. 

The superintendent of the first supervisory district in Westchester 
county has such a situation. He has helped to meet the needs of children in 
his area thru a system of shared services financed by member school dis- 
tricts. 

This supervisory district is made up of fifty-four square miles of terri- 
tory located in nine townships and covers approximately the northern half 
of Westchester County. Lying as it does just outside New York City the 
territory is populated largely by commuters, but along its northern border 
are dairy and fruit farms which pay their own way. The schools of the dis- 
trict registered nearly seven thousand different pupils in 1948 and were — 
staffed by 374 teachers. Nineteen different school districts in the area in- 
clude six centralized districts, all of which maintain secondary departments 
and two of which have school populations of around a thousand; four 
union free districts which maintain high schools; four union free elemen- 
tary districts; two common-school districts (one a one-teacher school) ; 
and three contracting common-school districts which maintain no schools 
of their own but contract with adjacent districts for the education of their 
pupils. In all, there are twenty-six operating school buildings, of which 
ten maintain secondary-school departments. 

School patrons of the area, because of nearness to New York City, 
Bronxville, Scarsdale, and other well-known school communities, know 
good education and set very high standards for the apoyo the most 
part community resources are adequate to support a good e ucational 
program. Because it is a high salary area, the quality of classroom teachers 
is very good and there are a number of excellent administrators in the dis- 


trict. 

The problem of th 
quality of somes wants 

y 

the sane pee SBN district staff to assist him except for clerical 
—to do e ENA much of his own time taken for clerical responsibilities. He 
help an Ta to solve this problem by working in a number of different 
a die els that perhaps his most successful efforts have been thru the 
ways. y 


rogram of shared services in which schools of his area 
2 . . . 
Jls of its beginnings: 


this district superintendent has been to promote a high 
n area which sets high educational standards, has 
and employs capable staffs at the local level 


promotion of a p 
have participated. He tel 
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Fifteen years ago, while a Principal in the area, I became convinced as a re- 
sult of an experiment carried on in our school by the Westchester County Chil- 
dren’s Association that a carefully worked out remedial 
Pupil personnel reading program conducted by a fully trained remedial 
services developed reading teacher was the answer to many persistent 
school problems. When I became a district superin- 
tendent I saw the same familiar problems arising in many other schools, and, 
believing I knew the answer, set out at once to promote the use of expert 
remedial reading teachers on a shared-service basis. Shared services are, of 
course, services rendered to two or more school districts by a single teacher who 
makes contacts with each of the districts involved for a fraction of her time, 
The first year I arranged for two districts to share a remedial reading teacher, 
The next year two additional schools shared a second teacher. 

Again with the help of the Children’s Association, demonstrations of guid. 
ance service were set up in four nearby schools with the result that the next year 
our Pupil Personnel Service was born. The four schools combined to employ, 
on a shared-service basis arranged by the district superintendent, two remedial. 
reading teachers, a full-time director of guidance and a full-time psychologist, 

Pupil Personnel Services as carried on in Westchester County has had 
for its goal the better adjustment of all st 
those who for some reason have failed t 


Policy-making board services make up the policy. 
directs services Personnel Services; the 


` as composed of four remed; 
Specialists reading teachers, two ps medial 
compose staff 


director who for the m 


Psychological 
ycho-therapy, 
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general educational and vocational guidance. Above all, it gives a very 
welcome stimulus to the teaching staff. In addition to Pupil Personnel 
Services, the shared-service program has grown to include a dental hy- 
gienist and teachers of music, art, and physical education, who serve the 
schools too small to employ special teachers for themselves. 

The superintendent feels that the program affords each school an ex- 
cellent point of view from which to evaluate the successes and failures of 
its own program. Poorly adjusted children may be in some instances an 
evidence of a poorly planned or poorly functioning school program. He 
writes, “I have never before been a part of an educational project in which 
I have been so certain that real growth in terms of greater good for boys 
and girls has taken place.” 

During the 1948 New York State legislative session, a bill was passed 
to expedite the use of shared services in rural areas. This law provides for 
a Board of Cooperative Educational Services to be set up in the super- 
visory districts. The board is elected by a meeting of all the local district 
board of education members, trustees, and school 
directors. The law also provides for state aid fi- New legislation expe- 
nancially on account of these shared services in dites shared services 


small rural schools. 
Crawford County Improvement Program 


d County covers an area of 1016 square miles in northwestern 
ntendent’s office works with 225 teachers 
in elementary schools and 135 teachers in high schools. These teachers 
work in 102 elementary schools, of which sixty-six are one-room schools, 
and thirteen high schools, which vary in size from a low enrolment of 
fifty pupils to a high of 500. The elementary schools, excluding the one- 
room schools, are mostly four- to six-teacher in size, with two larger 
schools, one having 50° pupils and one having 750 pupils. 

An assistant superintendent carries the entire load of the general m- 
provement program, which is the county’s program for curriculum m- 
provement and inservice growth. A halftime supervisor of special educa- 
tion gives some assistance, especially with the education of handicapped 
children. In such a situation, it 1s important that everyone make his fullest 
possible contribution to cooperative efforts to improve educational practice. 

During its first two years, the county ae 
ment program was largely concerned with the de- Improvement ae 
velopment of a common philosophy, the statement gram gets under way 
of beliefs and principles, and the critical examina- 
tion of practices in the light of these beliefs and principles. Areas needing 
improvement in practices were thus discovered; they provided the prob- 


Crawfor a 
Pennsylvania. The county superi 
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lems for subsequent group attack. The philosophy of supervision adhered 
to has been one of attempting to square practices with accepted beliefs. 

At the beginning of the program, problems were presented to all ele- 
mentary teachers during the annual teachers meeting. Teachers then ex- 
pressed preferences—first, second, third choices—for group study. The 
problem which was of most interest to a majority of the group was taken 
for study first. ; 

The county was divided into eight geographical areas. Three meetings 
of all the teachers were held in each area each year. These group meetings 
were held partly on school time, with classes dismissed early. In addition, 
teachers were credited with a second day of annual institute time thru at- 
tendance at the meetings. These two factors helped greatly in getting full 
attendance of teachers at the group meetings. To insure wide participation 
of teachers in the meetings, a limited number of teachers were given speci- 
fic assignments for presentation of material for each meeting. As the work 
progressed, the need frequently arose for special committees. A report 
card committee, a social living committee, a steering committee and the 
like, were appointed. The assistant county superintendent appointed the 
committees and acted as chairman of most of them. Committee members 
did much work individually. Results were pooled in general meetings of 
the whole committee. 

To secure adequate preparation for committee meetings and for each 
area meeting, a preparatory bulletin was issued by the assistant superin- 
tendent to all teachers concerned. This bulletin went out at least two weeks 
in advance of the meeting. It gave specific questions for discussion, at 
times assignments for specific members of the committee, and a list of sh 
erences. Bulletins summarizing the discussion were issued after the meet- 
ings. 

A supervisory plan for each. year was prepared and sent to’all teachers 
and principals, so that all might know what the specific aims for the year 
were. This plan was prepared by the assistant superintendent with the ad- 
vice of the county steering committee. 

While the program has not been perfect, it has s 
teachers to read, to think about their problems, 
cept of the purpose of education and to make 
putting into practice changes necessary to impl 
In this process both teacher and supervisor gr 
in evidence. A number of areas of growth are 


ucceeded in getting 
to accept the growth con- 
a very good beginning in 
ement the growth concept, 
owth have been very much 


especially note 
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resulted in the development of a set of principles and criteria for evaluating 
the effectiveness of reading instruction. These were made available in a 
mimeographed bulletin, “The Essentials of Effective Reading Instruction.” 
Teaching has become more democratic. Teachers and supervisors en- 
gaged in a cooperative study of ways to make teaching more effective in 
meeting the requirements of our democratic social order. Since living suc- 
cessfully in a democracy requires ways of behaving which are quite dif- 
ferent from those required by other types of social orders, the study had 
three distinct aspects: (a) attempts to discover the ways of behavior, the 
understandings, appreciations, and character traits essential for effective 
living in a democracy; (b) attempts to discover what changes in teach- 
ing procedures, in curriculum, and in administrative organization are 
needed to enable the school to do an effective job of developing the re- 
quired types of behavior, character traits, appreciations, etc.; (c) efforts to 
put into practice the changes believed to be necessary. During the course 
of this study, many teachers raised this question, “What would a school be 
like in which the principles of democracy were exemplified?” An attempt 
to answer this question resulted in the preparation of the mimeograph 
bulletin, “The Distinctive Characteristics of a Modern Elementary School.” 
A testing and guidance program was introduced. Effective teaching re- 
quires a knowledge of the child. Only by adjusting the instructional pro- 
gram to the child can maximum child development be promoted. In rec- 
ognition of this principle, the county testing and guidance program was 
established in 1942. Its fundamental purpose is to assist the teacher in her 
efforts to know the child. The program provides for annual intelligence 
testing of all first- and fifth-grade children, and for annual achievement 
testing of all third- and seventh-grade children. Mental ability tests are ad- 
ministered in September and achievement tests in November of each year. 
The tests afe purchased by the county office, distributed to the schools, ad- 
ministered by the teachers, and finally paid for by the local schoolboards. 
The data gained from the tests are used in determining adjustments 
needed in each school’s living and learning program. i 
Changed procedures in teaching have been promoted. Developing the 
types of pupil behavior which are peculiarly demanded for effective living 
in a democracy requires a method of teaching which makes it possible for 
pupils to get practice in the required ways of behaving. Living effectively 
in a democracy requires the ability to plan, to judge, to evaluate, to make 
decisions, to solve problems, to behave adequately in social groups, to co- 
operate in the attainment of group-planned objectives, to Participate in 
sharing experiences. The one-textbook, igi ae ba 
provides very little opportunity for practice in these esirable behavior 
traits. On the other hand, the experience-unit procedure in teaching does 
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provide for such practice. Consequently, one objective of the improve- 
ment program for 1943-44 was to help all elementary teachers to become 
familiar with this procedure. Each teacher planned, executed, and reported 
on a unit. To assist the teachers a mimeograph bulletin, “The Center of 
Interest Type of School Program,” was prepared by the county office staff. 
The results of teachers experiences with the procedure were summarized 

in An Evaluation of the Experience-Unit Procedure. 
The administrative structure of elementary education has been reor- 
ganized. Principles in respect to organization of elementary education, first 
developed during 1944-45, assert that the elementary 


Elementary-school school must be organized in such a way that: 
administration 1. Every child can progress to an extent com- 
reorganized mensurate with his ability. 


2. Every child can have the stimulus of success. 

3. Every child can move thru the school grouped with pupils of his 
own chronological age and social maturity for the major portion of his 
school activities. 

4. Every child’s progress is evaluated on the basis of his total growth 
over any given period, taking into account his level of achievement at the 
beginning of the period as well as at the end, and then rating his progress 
in relation to his ability, not in relation to the achievement of other pupils 
in his group. 

5. Every child is sufficiently mature to profit from typical first-year 
school experiences before being permitted to enter the first grade, 

6. Every child can have relatively continuous progress from one level 
‘toa higher level whenever his development exceeds that of the majority of 
his group, without skipping, repeating, unnecessary delay, or sharp breaks 
in his modes of behavior. 3 

7. Every child can have the, benefits of staying with the same teacher 
sufficiently long to enable that teacher to gain an intimate knowledge of 
the pupil’s interests, needs, abilities, and background of experience, 

To put the above principles into operation required many changes j 
practice. Specifically it requires: Bon 
1. A continuous progress-promotion policy, which starts each child 
the beginning of each school year in the basic tool skills—lan ua x 
reading, numbers—at the level of achievement the child has om a 
poe This policy eliminates unnecessary repeating, skipping, or sharp 

2. The elimination of many of the annual end-of-the. . 

3. A marking system which determines the be Fe i ae ae 
his progress in relation to ability. y evaluating 


4. A report card which reflects the all-round growth aims of mod 
odern 
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education, which marks the child on the basis of ability rather than on the 
basis of comparison with other children, which is not used as a promotion 


device. 
5. A system of classifying and grouping children on the basis of simi- 


larity of achievement, needs or interests, and purposes. 


6. Provision for keeping the same teacher with a group of children for 
two or three years in the primary grades. 

Administrative Organization of Elementary Education, a bulletin sum- 
marizing the administrative procedures in the reorganized elementary- 
education program, was prepared for the guidance of teachers and school- 
boards. 

A new county report card has been prepared. 

This card represents long and careful study by a Report card devel- 
committee of county teachers and principals. It was oped cooperatively 
designed and prepared during 1944-45 after exami- 

nation of report cards from many school systems and an intensive study 
of the current literature on reporting. The suggested card was carefully 
studied by all elementary teachers in a series of teacher meetings, then 
tried out experimentally, in mimeographed form, in four borough or con- 
solidated schools and seven one-room schools during the school year 1945- 
46. All teachers who used the card in 1945-46 came together for a meeting 
in April 1946 at which time their experiences in using the card, the reac- 
tions of parents and pupils, and suggestions for change were reviewed. The 
card was then revised to conform with these recommendations, after which 
it was printed and put into permanent form and made available for pur- 
chase at cost thruout the county schools. During the school year 1946-47, 
30 percent of the school districts used it. Again parent and pupil reactions 
were noted, and teachers again met in May 1947 to consider revisions which 
experience showed to be desirable. The card was again revised and made 
available for purchase and use. 

A new course of study for grades one to four for the social living area 
has been completed. This was made available in 1946 as Teachers Guide 
and Course of Study for Social Living Area, Grades 1-4. 3 : 

Crawford County teachers have participated in the statewide curricu- 
lum development program for elementary education. Pennsylvania is car- 
rying on an elementary curriculum-development program in which county 
and local-school systems have been urged to participate. The following 
committees have been active in Crawford County: 


a social-living committee working on a course of ‘Teatherselaresn 
study in social studies for grades five to six; two statewide curriculum 
literature committees; a report-card committee; a program 


committee on meeting pupil needs in reading; a 
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committee on arranging room and daily schedule for effective work; and 
a handwriting committee. i : S 

In reviewing six years of experience with this cooperative program of 
educational improvement in Crawford County, the assistant county super- 
intendent writes: 

The greatest obstacle which we have had in securing 100 percent participa- 

tion in the recommended program has been the rapid 
The program turnover of teachers, which means a program for edu- 
evaluated cation of new entrants always must be conducted. How- 

ever, in attempting to evaluate our program in terms 
of participation and growth, we are exceedingly pleased with the results. 

The feeling of a need to know the child before teaching is quite general 
among our teachers. We no longer have teachers who feel that all second-year 
pupils must start instruction for that period with a second reader or with a 
second-grade arithmetic book. Practically all of our teachers in the elementary 
schools are now practicing continuous progress; that is, they are finding out 
what level of achievement the child is on and adapting the materials and in- 
struction to fit that level. It is true that not all are using a method of marking 
that is consistent with the continuous progress idea; however, this is one of our 
immediate objectives and in the course of another year or two, this can be 
achieved. Grouping within the group is a common practice. Many of our one- 
room school teachers are cutting across grade lines in grouping for the basic 
tools. Our teachers are interested in improving their work, as evidenced from 
the fact that they take out a large number of books from our county profes- 
sional library housed in the county school office, and from the large number 
who have indicated that they are interested in having a workshop next summer, 


The Bucks County Supervisory Program Develops 


Where there is vision and resourcefulness on the 
leadership, a fairly comprehensive program of su 
even tho state financial assistance does not cover 
In Bucks County, Pennsylvania, such a supervisory 
veloped over a six-year period. The work of the sm 
supplemented by nine supervisors employed by joi 
county. 

Because of the decentralized plan of administration 
rural areas of the United States since public education began, the super- 
vision available to rural schools has been largely of an advisory nature, This 
has been true in Bucks County since the office of the county superintend- 
ent was first established in 1854. The county superintendent and his staff 
have relatively little direct authority over the teachers, except in relatio 
to certain requirements in curriculum and certain organizational deni, 

prescribed by state law. The supervisors function y 
Supervision necessar- most wholly as an advisory group, with little $ al- 
ily advisory in nature power to force their viewpoints, theories or no 
tices upon the teaching staffs of esa 


the schools, No 


part of administrative 
pervision can develop 
the range of services. 
program has been de- 
all county staff is now 
nt districts within the 


prevalent in many 
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teacher's tenure, income, or professional status depends directly upon their 
evaluation, unless the latter is sought officially by an administrative officer 
of a school district within the county in order to aid the administration in 
arriving at a decision related to such a matter. 

In general, this advisory status provides a desirable setting for super- 
vision in its broadest sense. It provides an environment in which truly 
democratic supervisory practice may exist. It offers no opportunity for an. 
imposed educational program but encourages the development of coopera- 
tive education-building of a nature which can promote teacher growth 
thru voluntary participation in activities which must involve purpose and 
meaning for the individual teacher. 

Such a supervisory program is slow in producing observable results, as 
democratic processes often are. It tends to serve the teacher who is ready 
and growing before it penetrates to those who are indifferent, self-satisfied 
or negative. It lacks the clear-cut organization which would be possible 
with “roo percent required” participation on the part of every teacher in a 
system. It must seek out scattered needs and work toward meeting them, 
rather than operate directly upon the basis of an over-all survey of the 
educational problems of the county. Most of all, it imposes upon the super- 
visory staff the task of establishing a working relationship with several 
hundred individual teachers and their administrative officers and develop- 
ing with them a program of inservice growth which will reflect itself in 
better educational experiences for the thousands of children in the schools. 
It demands faith and vision of its leaders. 

In 1942, one of the assistant county superintendents was promoted to 
the superintendency of Bucks County. In his seven years as an assistant 
county superintendent, he had developed a nucleus of alert, growing teach- 
ers in the schools which he served, and he envisioned a countywide pro- 
gram of vital inservice education which would bring comparable oppor- 

nity to all. 
His first effort was to build his staff by appoint- 

a well-trained elementary supervisor with ade- County staff care- 
erence in rural teaching and supervision; fully selected 
in a full-time psychologist as supervisor 
| education and guidance program; and by selecting a well- 
1 from one of the county’s high schools to take responsi- 
bility for the audio-visual program, for work with the elementary teachers 
in science and mathematics, and for general work with the high schools. 

The staff's first few months were spent in getting acquainted with the 
schools. The superintendent had made it clear to the head teachers and 
district representatives of the small districts and to the supervising prin- 
e larger ones, that the staff had not set up a cut and dried pro- 
hedule of visits, but that its members would be 
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“on call” and accessible to those who wished their 
Services offered services. One staff member only had a definite pro- 
“on call” gram—the testing of all first graders with the audi- 
meter and telebinocular. 

As this person made his rounds the elementary supervisor rode with 
him, to learn her way geographically, and to get glimpses of the schools 
while he was at work. Often, too, the psychologist accompanied them. The 
women would enter a classroom with a smile and nod to the teacher, seat 
themselves unobtrusively in the back of the room and watch the chil- 
dren rather than the teacher. They did not take notes and they made only 
short visits. When they left they would talk a few minutes with the teacher, 
commenting favorably on some aspect of the situation—if 
potted plants which enlivened a drab atmosphere—or as 
about this child or that to give the teacher an opening 
some problem with which she might wish help. If this was forthcoming 
a date would be set for a return visit by the psychologist, or the supervisor 
would offer to bring some materials to discuss with the teacher. 

Gradually the teachers became acquainted with the new staff members 
as people and began to realize that they sincerely wished to help, not to 
“snoop” and criticize. The “calls” to various schools became more frequent 
as the months went on and bit by bit a program, as such, began to shape 
itself around the expressed needs of the teachers. 

Because of the large number of elementary teachers with whom she 
needed to work (over 350), the supervisor began to experiment with ways 
of meeting with them in groups. Sometimes she met with only three or 
four who had a problem in common. Sometimes she met with all the teach- 

ers of a district. Later, when certain problems in 
A program of group the teaching of language arts, social studies, elemen- 
meetings evolves tary science, and arithmetic began to evolve as gen- 

eral needs thruout the county, she and the other 
supervisor held a series of regional meetings. She would meet with the 
teachers of primary grades for an hour to discuss language arts or social 
studies at that level, while he met with the intermediate Stoup to discuss 


science or arithmetic. Then they would exchange groups for a second 
hour’s work. 
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the teachers became interested in working with it, the time for meetings 
was extended to half a day: Because of the wide extent of bus transporta- 
tion this became a financial problem to the school districts and the move- 
ment, at present, is toward including in teachers contracts a group of five 
to ten days—beyond the minimum state requirement of 180 “days taught” 
—for all day meetings, for school visiting and for other aspects of the in- 
service education program, both at elementary and high-school levels. 
While this sequence of the development of inservice meetings indicates 
the progress made in the county during six years toward a unified program 
of supervision, such meetings have been, in reality, only one of the prac- 
tices used to further the growth of the program. The group meeting is, 
without question, one of the most feasible and valuable supervisory tech- 
nics in a situation where a large number of teachers must be supervised by 
one or two people. But it must be encouraged, followed up, and supple- 


mented by many others. 

In Bucks County the program has included a 
wide variety of technics, some planned and used Varied supervisory 
systematically, others employed as situations re- technics used 
quired. Classroom visitation, followed by indi- 
vidual or group conferences with the teachers, has been used constantly, 
altho the staff has never been able in any one year to visit every teacher 
in all the schools. The follow-up conferences have dealt with every aspect 
of the school program: child development and individual differences, 
school and classroom organization, program making, tests and measure- 
ments, reports to parents, use of community resources, materials of in- 
struction and other problems raised by the teachers, as well as the evalua- 
tion and improvement of the actual teaching procedures. ; 

The usual technics for helping teachers to evaluate their own work 
have been used widely. Some self-evaluation sheets have been developed 
with the teachers and used for this purpose, as well as printed or mimeo- 
graphed ones from other systems. Some demonstration teaching has been 
used, and intervisitation both within the county schools and in other sys- 
tems has been encouraged. Check sheets of objectives, principles, and other 
evaluative criteria have been used also, but less commonly, because the 
teachers seem to find them too abstract even when they were developed 
by members of their own school staffs. It has seemed more effective, thru- 
out the program, to work with the specific situations and problems of the 

hools and to derive generalizations and principles from them. 
oe he group of teachers is so large and face-to-face contacts neces- 
oa E pe dependence upon mimeographed or printed materials 
ae bk Development of a professional library, of a library of text- 
j T ean eS for teachers examinations, and of a small bureau of 
oooks 
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curriculum materials have been sustained projects over a period of years, 
cooperatively financed by the county teachers association and the county 
superintendents office. 

Mimeographed and printed materials of an original nature are also 
made available. A suggested testing program for the guidance of districts 
desiring to establish such service has been worked out by the high-school 
guidance group and representatives of the elementary schools, under the 
psychologist’s guidance. Volunteer groups of elementary teachers have 
worked cooperatively to develop forms for printed report cards and cumu- 
lative record folders which may be purchased thru the county office. A 
group of primary teachers has developed a printed folder, Helping Your 
Child Get a Successful Start in School, for use with parents of children 
who are entering kindergarten and first grade. Whenever the current 
supply of any such printed materials is exhausted, a group of teachers 
who have used it come together to evaluate and revise it before a new 
issue is prepared, 


Other groups are at work upon a number of booklets called This Is 
Bucks County, which present various historical, occupational, scenic, and 
cultural qualities of the county. Photographic illustrations prepared for 
these are being collected into a library of kodachrome slides and mounted 
photographs to be available as visual aids in the teaching of local com. 
munity life. 

Members of the office staff from time to time prepare special “ 
to help teachers meet particular problems which are of countywide range, 
While these may be actually written by staff members, they usually are 
based upon the results of group meetings or Upon some cooperative proj- 
ect carried on with a committee of teachers around a special problem, A 
periodic bulletin, Elementary School Items, containing announcements 
information about new materials, suggestions as to good schools to visit 
and so on, is mailed to each teacher several times a year. 

The annual teachers ins 
‘eachera'institutts the county. The one-day m 
cooperatively by a committee of teachers 
planned professional in nature. The r 
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ing of science in the elementary school by a specialist in this field. Exhibits 
of work done in social studies, science, and art in the county schools were 
made, and the members of the state bookmen’s association presented ex- 
hibits of textbooks and other teaching materials. 

No mention has been made of the curriculum program, as such, thus 
far. During the first three years of the supervisory program curriculum dis- 
cussions were made an integral part of all inservice meetings. This policy 
was based upon the principle that improved curriculum should be the out- 
coime of all inservice study—study of the child’s needs, of the community 
with its resources and needs, and of the organization and teaching pro- 
cedures which aim to meet these needs. No attempt was made to evolve 
a uniform pattern of curriculum materials for the county. Many teachers 
felt the need, however, for some kind of printed guide and when the 
state curriculum program was set up in 1945 it met eager receptiveness in 
Bucks County. 

A county steering committee was selected which worked out a seven- 
area organization for curriculum activities. Partici- 
pation was voluntary but only two districts out of Participation in 
fifty-four failed to join in the activities. Local dis- state program 
tricts worked out their own programs with the help gives unity 
of the area chairman and co-chairman, and active 
interest and unsuspected initiative became apparent thruout the county. 
Groups studied the introductory bulletin prepared by the state steering 
committee, and then began various types of planning and experimentation 
in their own schools. The teachers seemed to feel a unity in participating 
in a statewide project which gave them greater courage to attempt new 
things than they had felt under the county program alone. In May 1948 
a total of fifty-one reports was ready to submit to the state production com- 


mittees. 
Jn a way, this curriculum program has proved a culmination of the 
six years of work in inservice education in Bucks County. It has brought 
to a focus the almost imperceptible growth in professional awareness which 
has been developed year by year by the county supervisory program. It 
has revealed leadership qualities in individuals. It has strengthened the 
sense of cooperative accomplishment which has been growing as individ- 
uals and groups became aware of common problems and of their own re- 

sponsibility in solving them. 
The teachers’ own assessment of the greatest value of the program to 
them, as expressed on the evaluation sheets requested at the close of the 
nse of cooperation. “The stimulation of working with 


year, highlight this se. 
other teachers,” “getting to know teachers from other districts better,” “ap- 


preciating teachers sincerity in working for a common objective,” “ex- 
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shanging and pooling ideas,” “getting stimulation to try something new 
ae R sroom,” were listed. Others stressed the value it had brought 
Taik broadening my own philosophy,” “clarifying my objectives.” 
Still others felt “a new pride in the realization of the coordination of p 
educational program thru working cooperatively in district, county, an 
ae This culmination of a six-year program coin- 
sos cides with a current movement toward the reorgani- 
em loymeat ob joint zation of small districts into larger “joint districts” 
aT a in the county and the setting up of elementary 
supervisors for these broader groupings. This year 
(1948-49) nine local supervisors are at work, taking the direct aeni 
responsibility for over 200 elementary teachers, Thus oe anew et ase 3 
the county supervisory office—that of guiding and TS the a 
of the supervisors who work with the teachers at firsthand, It cases the 
task in one direction, as direct responsibility for classroom sas is 
so sharply reduced. But it increases itin another direction, as the staff i 
cepts the new responsibility of advising and assisting these ee an 
of bringing all efforts to focus upon the central purpose o! providing a 
good education for the county’s children. N TE 
Tentatively the staff blocked out a cooperative program with the super. 
visors for the first year of work, centered about the following problems: 
(a) the study of individual children and the meeting of individual needs; 
(b) the effective use of cumulative records to help Successive teachers meet 
children’s needs; (c) broad evaluation of each school’s program with the 
teachers in order to set up immediate and long-term plans for its improve- 
ment; (d) the development of a functioning public-relations program to 
bring parents, patrons, and schoolboard members into cooperative rela- 
tionship with the school’s program; (e) continuation of the curriculum 
program, thru the use, and the evaluation-in-use, of the new state bulletin 
which is being printed, and thru other cooperative study activities related 
to the special problems of each school. 


In assessing the present situation, the cl 


lementary 
“Good supervision supervisor writes: “Only as we keep before us the 
is democratic” basic principle that good supervision is democratic 
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Summary 


This Is Good Supervision 


pees of supervision are developed in the belief that something 

good—good for teachers and good for children—can come from them. 
Not everything that is done in the name of supervision achieves that 
“something good” in the fullest measure. Why is this so? What makes a 
program of supervision effective? 

As this yearbook has described programs in action, reported how coun- 
ties provide services and how states offer leadership, reviewed activities 
that show growth toward supervision, or considered the problems of the 
beginning supervisor, it has sought to make clear the essential features of 
creative supervision. It may be helpful to summarize here a few of the 
most basic of these features. 


e Establishing good human relationships is a first and continuing concern of 
the supervisor. In the climate thus developed wholesome growth can take place. 
e Teachers are people, imbued with human dignity. They, in turn, must 
be helped to discover and respect the dignity and worth of each child. 

e One person cannot change another; change comes from within. But super- 
visors can help to change situations and thereby help teachers to change them- 
selves. 

e How the supervisor works is as important as what she does. She thinks, 
plans, and works with people, refers to what we hope to do together, not what 
T want. 

Tho she works with teachers as an equal, the supervisor has unique responsi- 
bilities; these she accepts. 

e The supervisor accepts responsibility for helping people to want a good 
educational nrogram, then assists them in achieving it. 

e Supervision is at its best when teachers use the supervisor as a consultant to 
help them achieve their purposes. 

e Good supervision develops in the teacher the power of self direction. 

e An individual must want to help before he can be helped. Good supervision 
respects the teacher’s readiness for a specific type of assistance. 

Teachers are individuals; each must grow in his own way. Good supervision 
helps him to find his special abilities and use them. 

e Supervisory plans cannot be blueprinted. Varying situations call for inven- 
tiveness and originality. 

e Tho good supervision adapts to situations and to individual needs and ca- 
pacities, it keeps its objectives clear. It has direction and purpose. 

e There is no one administrative pattern thru which good supervision can be 
achieved. For supervision to take place most effectively, however, administrative 
relationships must be clear and nonrestrictive. ie 

o There are limits to what one person can do. If supervision is to be in terms 
of the needs of individual teachers a reasonable supervisory load must be main- 


tained. 
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e Good supervision is realistic. It works in terms of sound principles at the 
highest possible level of teacher-sharing. But it faces up to unsatisfactory situa- 
tions, doing whatever is needed to protect the interests of children. 

e What the supervisor 7s may be as important as what she does, Warmth and 
genuineness of personality go a long way toward establishing friendly, confident 
relationships. 

e Supervision is good when everyone—supervisor, teacher, children, all whose 
lives are touched—grows. Out of growth comes the power of further growth, 
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